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publishers' ADVSRTISSXSIIT. 



Thb Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, by the 
celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, ahhough among 
the most delightful of his writings, especially for 
the young, are, it is believed, but little known to 
the American reader ; and still there are few sub- 
jects more worthy of being studied than the char- 
acters, maxims, and opinions of these wise men of 
Greece. The various systems of morals vvlucli 
they taught, as well as their physical, political, and 
social principles, have exercised an important in- 
fluence on the speculations of mankind in every 
succeeding age ; nor is there anything which more 
strikingly exhibits at once the strength and the 
weakness of human reason. If at times we are 
delighted with the truth and nobleness of their sen- 
timents, at other times we are no less shocked by 
their immorality or absurdity ; plainly showing, in 
regard to his religious and moral responsibilities, 
that man needs some surer light than that of his 
own understanding; or, in other words, proving 
the necessity of a Divine Revelation. 
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ABTERTtSEMENT. 



It has been the aim of the American editor to 
render the work in some good degree wordiy of 
the beautiful original, and the publishers confident- 
ly anticipate that it wiU be found no less entertain. 
ing than instructive to the intelligent reader. 

H.&B. 

Nm-Ymk, AH', 1841. 



PREFACE. 



Sucn a work as the present has certainly been 
liitherto a desideratum in English literature ; aiul, 
while the press is daily issuing volumes by thou- 
sands on subjects in regard to which it is long 
since that nothing new could be said, and on others, 
again, about which it was never worth while to 
say anything, the lives, opinions, and maxims of 
the Ancient Philosophers, though constantly a mat- 
tcr of conversation, and not unfrequently of dis- 
pute, have never been laid before the public in a 
form or in a language that has made them accos- 
sible to general readers.* The elegant work of 
Enfield neither supersedes the present, nor is it 
contradictory of what has been just said. 

The business of the translator is to transfuse 
into another language the thoughts of his author, 
with as much of the spirit of the original as possi. 
ble. This the translator of the following work has 

* That the illustrious Dr. Johnson thought such a work a? 
this needed, and meant himself to supply the defect, appears 
from a paper which he left, specifying among other literary la- 
tours to be executed, " Lives of the Philosophers, written with 
I polite air, in such a manner as may divert as well as instruct.** 
■^BoawtWi Lift ofJohruton, vol. ii., p. 557, 4to. 
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attempted to do ; though he scarcely dares flatter 
himself that, in the approbation of several learned 
and judicious friends who have encouraged his un- 
dertaking, he has been so fortunate as to anticipate 
the decision of the public. 

As a biographer and annotator, he has endeav- 
oured steadily to keep in view the formation of the 
youthful mind ; and he is confident that he speaks 
the truth when he affirms that no applause would 
be so dear to his heart as the conviction that he 
has in any one instance eradicated a hurtful preju- 
dice, or inspired a just or noble sentiment. 

In composing the Life of Fenelon he has had 
access to several scarce and valuable works, among 
which the Life by the Chevalier Ramsay may be 
particularly mentioned. Nothing has been advan- 
ced without authority. 

The notes are chiefly intended to supply, to some 
extent, the place of those remarks which the good 
archbishop himself may be supposed to have made 
to his pupil viva voce. 

The order in which the illustrious names of an* 
tiquity are here presented is that of time ; and from 
Thales to Zeno,no distinguished name is omitted. 
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LIFE OF FENELON. 



Thx splendid actions which riret the attention 
of the many on the biography of the hero, and the 
surprising incidents by which the mind is hurried 
along in the story of the adventurer, seldom occur 
in the history of an author. It is to the thinking 
and contemplative ; to those who have been de- 
lighted, instrocted, and improved by their writings, 
t&t the lives of the learned chiefly afibrd pleasure. 
Our fovourite author we consider as our friend ; 
and the pleasure we derive from an account of his 
life results from the gratification of a curiosity 
which ia grafted on afiection, esteem, or gratitude. 
In the reflections which occur in his works we 
mark, or think we can mark, the character of that 
mind from which they proceeded. By this, how- 
ever, our curiosity in excited rather than gratified : 
ire are anxious to discover how fiur the author and 
the man coincide. 

In the works of no writer are the principles 
from which they flowed more justly unfolded tlian 
in those of Francis Salignac de la Motte Fenelon. 
He was the son of Pons de Salignac, Marquis de 
Fenelon, and Louise de la Cropte, sirter of the 
Marquis de St. Arbre ; and was bora on the 6th 
day of August, 1651, in the castle of Fenelon, in 
Perigord.* 

* The aDcestiy of oar anther bis loQg been dirt i^tthpd fa 
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Remote from those sources of corrupticE fj 
which, too frequently, the tender mind contract 
incurable bias to vice, he spent the first tw^^^p^ 
years of his life at his father's seat in thecoui^^y^r^ 
Here was formed that heart which to be ley red 
needs only to be known ; and here that genius was 
fostered whose praise will ever be associated with 
his name. 

Of (he early part of Fenelon's life little is known. 
At twelve years of age he was sent to the Univer- 
sity pf Cahors to commence his studies, and a& 
terward from thence to Paris, to finish his educa- 
tion under the care of his uncle, Antoine, marquis 
de Fenelon, lieutenant in the king's army* This 
nobleman possessed a strong understanding, exem- 
plarv piety, and signal bravery.* Under such a 
guide, ip whom the father still lived, the talents of 
the young Fenelon expanded and were matured ; 
apd with such an example of every virtue daily 
e^^hibited before him, his heart was enamoured of 
goodness. 

la the nineteenth year of his age the Abb^ de 
Fienelon preached at Paris with general applause. 
The feelings of the worthy marquis on this occiisioii 
the fond and virtuous parent may conceive, but 

wealth and honour ; and his own name is said to be " the ninth 
that has reflected literary renown on the house of Salignac." 
The family of Salignac or Salagnac was in the thirteenth 
century po8«^88ed of all the lands of that name, comprehend- 
ing eighteen parishes in Perigord. Raymond de Salignac was 
lonl of Salignac, and seems to have been the first who added to 
these lands those of la Mothe, or Moite Fenelon. From this 
Raymond, who was living in 1444, besides two oUier branches 
long since extinct, is descended that branch to which the aubject 
of these memoirs belonged. 
* Ramsay's Life of Fenelon, p. 9. 
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k eoald not descrxhe them* The aflectioo 
is good man waii, how^rer, tempered with 
ace, uid hu piety with discernment* To se- 
fads youthful charge against the danserous eC 
of applause on inexpcrienee* he induced him 
lerre for several years that silence in pablic 
I might be accompanied with improvemenl 
ivate. Under M. Tronson, superior of the 
ary of St. Sulpicias, he applied with redoub- 
dour to the cultivation ana improvement of 
tellectual and moral powers. At the age of 
f.four he entered into holy orders. ** He as- 
" says his friend and biographer,* •* in the 
laborious parochial duties, and thought no- 
below him in a ministry where the lowest 
is a dignity too great for man." 
the age of twenty. seven he was chosen by M« 
irlay, archbisbop of Paris, to be superior of 
munity of women who had lately been gained 
from the Protestant to the Catholic &ith* 
nanner in which he conducted himself in this 
ion procured him a recommendation to the 
by whom he was nominated to conduct a 
» to the coa.<it of Saintonge, and particularly 
country of Aunis, for the conversion (as tfate 
in Catholics termed it) of the Protestants. 
nishing that philanthropy which, as brethreo, 
man owes to another, the Church of Rome 
ot unfrequently sent forth her missionaries, 
1 with the terrors of the sword, imder the 
ice of disseminating the gospel of peace ; and 
was the barbarous nature of the mission, or, 

* Ranmy*! life of Fenekm, p» IL 
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radier, military expedition* which Louis XIV* h 
tended Fenelon to conduct* 

In youth the ardour of enterprise is not oftc 
tempered by wisdom, and that which is general! 
styled wisdom, when attained, is seldom anythio 
more than a well-regulated self-love ; and whei 
the favour of the great, the chief road to promotio 
in life, is to be acquired, how often do we see tl 
decisions of judgment influenced by the dictate 
of selfishness. Rejecting with horror the king 
ojQfer under the circumstances proposed, the Alx 
de Fenelon declared, that if the mission was to I 
accompanied by troops, he abandoned it forever 
but if allowed to conduct it in his own way, } 
would cheerfully undertake it. After some hesit] 
tion, this reasonable request was at length grante 
and the gentle measures adopted in the territory 1 
which Fenelon's mission extended formed a str 
king contrast with the barbarity practised in oth( 
quarters. 

On the expiration of his mission the abb6 n 
turned to Paris and waited on the king; afti 
which, for the space of two years, he did not a] 
pear at court. His modesty and diffidence wei 
equalled ooly by his learning and virtue ; but, m 
happily for the world, when the last are combine 
with the first, they are generally as much neglec 
ed as they ought to be valued. Such was the cat 
with Fenelon ; for, though named to the bishopr 
of Poictiers, as he neglected to practise the ar 
which most men think they justify by calling thei 
necessary on such occasions, the nomination wi 
cancelled before it was made public. 

About this time he became acquainted with tt 
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ceiiebrated Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, whose frieiKl. 
ihip he hiffhiy valued, and to wboic iintruction and 
advice beTiatened with that docility and reverence 
which the ioexperience of youth owes to the wis* 
dom <if age. The Abb6 do Penelon was introdu« 
ced to the Duke of Beauvillierm and others in fa- 
vour at court, by the marquis his uncle* At the 
leanest of this nobleman he wrote his treatise on 
^ The Education of a Daughter :** a book o very 
considerable merit, but which has never yet ap- 
peared in a suitable English dress. The Duke of 
Beaovilliers, who was governor to the young prince^ 
unlike those mercenary and simoniacal dispensers 
•f favour by whom Fenclon^s promotion had hith* 
crto been retarded, unsolicited, recommended him 
to the king in such terms that he was immediately 
nominated preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy* 
He entered upon this new empbyment in Septem-* 
ber, 1689. 

In the oondoct and issue of this new and impor* 
tuit charge) his rare endowments, his high acquire* 
ments, atid the depth and solidity of his judgment^ 
attracted general attention and obtained universal 
applause. The character of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, the change wrought in it by his preceptor, and 
the means l^ which it was effecteo, deserve ouf 
attention and merit imitation. 

The talents of this prince were brilliant and sub* 
staotial ; but in early youth they were shaded by 
many imperfections* Indulging a sense of that 
dignity which fortune confers on the greats though 
they can plead no title to it from merit, and court- 
ad bf that fiiwning obsequiousness which is ever 
iKmdf to stoop and cringe at the bare possibility of 

B 
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future favooTy he soon discovered a temper cbol 
eric, imperious, violent, haughty, and intolerant 
But in his riper years he was meek, gentle, com 
passionate, ready to confess a fault, prompt to (bi 
give, easily moved by the tear of the wretchec 
and eager to relieve the distresses of the unforti 
nate* To effect such a change, it is evident the 
imcommon i^U and prudence must have been es 
erted. 

Together with the Abb6 de Fenelon, there wer 
employed in this important charge several othen 
all men of virtue and probity, whose object was no 
self-aggrandizement or family promotion, but t 
store with useful knowledge and fortify with tii 
tuous principles the head and heart of a youtl 
whose birth destined him to be the blessing or tb 
scourge of millions. The most distinguished o: 
these, after Fenelon, were the Abb4 de Fleury/ ik 
Abb6 de Langeron, and Father le Valois. 

Their plan was formed in concert and pursues 
with steadiness^ They determined never to flatte 
their pupil ; and, when they had reason to be dts 
cteitisfied with his conduct, never to screen his fault 
or palliate his errors. Acting on this principle 
the style in which they addressed him wa» uniform 
ly the same, and in one path they steadily directed 
him: they taught him that it was only by obe 
dience and the performance of hb duty that h( 
could hope to enjoy their favour ; but that by these 
he might expect more than their favour — the*' 
friendship. 

In the conduct of Fenelon as a tutor, howevt 
there was nothing harsh or forbidding ; his fin 
ness was inflexibley but the only purpose to win 
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it was applied wmi to give efl^ to his gentleness. 
TW ptinishments commonly inflicted in the educa. 
ticMi of yoath, and which they hsTC often too good 
lessoD to regard as the eflects of rerenge ratiier 
thin proo& of affection, were nerer applied by this 
tmiaUe preceptor. The principles, indeed, upon 
wUch he proceeded, rendered corporeal punishment 
wholly unnecessary. The Duke of Burgundy stud. 
led, not in consequence of imperious command, 
hat in crfiedience to a desire of knowledge, which 
hb masters had always sufficient skill to excite. 

By a conyersation upon which they had purpose- 
ly entered, though to him apparently without design, 
he was prompted to read a history, to examine a 
map, or reason on such subjects as were suited to 
hb years and his progress in science. A story, a 
dialogue, or a ftible, in which some celebrated char- 
aeter of ancient or modern times was introduced, 
and in which was conspicuous the amiableness of 
firtoe or the turpitude of vice, was chosen, accord- 
ing to circnmstances, to inform his understanding 
and to improve his heart. With these objects in 
view were composed ^ The Adventures of Telem- 
acfans," ^ Lives of the Ancient Philosophers," and 
«* Dialogues of the Dead."* 

The means employed for correcting the violent 
temper of the young prince do no less honour to 
kis preceptor than the ingenious methods used to 
lead him to the improvement of his mental powers. 

* The fint femune aditioa of " Telemachat** was published 
it Paris io 1717. The discoorse od epic poetry prefixed to it 
bche prodacfioo of the ChevaUer Ramsay. The '* Oialoeues 
tf tiM Oiaad" appeared first in 17ia The first editioo of the 
"livas of the Ancient Philosophers** was published at Paris i^. 
IM, mod was next jear followed bj another al Amsterdao)* 
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When guilty of a fault which it would ha^e beeflf 
improper to pass unnoticed, his picture was drawn 
in a fable, or his error was corrected by delicate 
raillery ; when swayed by humour or controlled by 
passion, he was viewed by his instructors with mark« 
ed pity and concern, and, by their command, was 
approached by his attendants in melancholy silence; 
till, perceiving himself abandoned by all, and left to 
vent his huypour without sympathy or commisera- 
tion, he acknowledged his error and asked pardon' 
for hiji fault ; for the most ample and humble ae-^ 
knowledgments were made the only condition of 
formveoess. 

To accustom their pupil to this open ingenuous- 
ness of Q^indyAiis iqstructers used frankly to conies 
their own imperfections, and blame themselves for 
anything they might chance to do amiss in his pres- 
ence, thus rendering their very defects subservient 
to his improvement ; and, to accustom him to the 
duty of a friend, in observing, in matters intrusted 
to him', a judicious silence, they made him their con* 
fidant in affairs of real importance. 

Such was the plan of education which Fenelon 
so successfully carried into practice : the radieat 
principles of which were sketched and well illustra-' 
ted by Locke* about the same time, and have been 
farther developed in the recent and excellent trea- 
tise on ^ Practical Education^ by Edgeworth* It 

* In his ** Familiar Letters on Edacation." What is here 
eaid of Locke and Edgeworth is not to be understood as imply* 
|ng unqualified approbation of the work of either. The first' 
ffboupds in defects, though much that is Yaluable may be gath- 
ered from it ; and the last attempts to raise a beautiful superstmo- 
tare without a foundation, for we bear nothin of the nature 01' 
neceasity of religion. I 
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ii evident that only in private tuition can the plan 
be adopted, but in thia it is recommended by the 
noat poipe ifu l argnmenU; and here it becomes 
truly a 

« IMisbtiU tads to ntr the iMKler tiMMg)iC» 
To teoek the yooDf adeft bow to shoot ; 
To poor the neah initniction o*er the mini^ 
To breithe the enliteotof epirit, tod to fix 
The iBBerout ptupooe in the g kminf bieMt" 

In the character of Penelon, disinterestedness 
* fbrmed a striking ieaturc. Of this, as well as of 
the inattention of mankind to modest merit, no- 
thing can afford a more striking proof than that, du* 
ring the six years he remained at court, in distin* 
guished ikyour, the oniy benefice he enjoyed was a 
small priory resigned to him by his uncle, the Bishop 
of Sariat. Louis XIV. at length, in 1694, bestow. 
ed oo him the abbey of St. Valery, apologizing at the 
same time for the smallness as well as lateness of 
the fitvour. Such, at least, is the account given by 
the Chevalier Ramsay, who lived in the strictest in- 
timacy with Penelon during the last five years of 
his life. 

Prom an anecdote, however, related by D'Alem* 
hert in his ** Eloge de Penelon," it would appear 
that he was then also almoner to the king. This 
is worthy of being preserved. ** Pather Seraphin, 
a Capochin,'' says D'Alembert, ** a missionary more 
zealous thsyn eloquent, was preaching before Louis 
XIV. The abbi, then almoner to the king, was 
at sermon, and fell asleep. Pather Seraphin per- 
eeiving it, suddenly interrupted his discourse, call- 
ing out, * Wake that sleeping abb6, whose only 
apparent motive for coming here is to pay court to 
the kins.* Fenebn,'* continues D' Alembert, << liked. 

B2 
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to relate this anecdotey and with real satisfiictioi 
praised the preacher, who had shown so mud 
apostolical liberty ; and the king, by whose sileoci 
it was approved," 

Fenelon had been admitted member of the Acad 
emie Franyoise in 1698, and it was about thii 
time that his ** Dialogues on Eloquence" and hi 
** Letter to the French Academy" were composed 
He there lays down the true principles of eloquence 
shows that the sublime must be sought in simplicity 
and endeavours in this, as in all his works, to ren 
der pleasure subservient to virtue, and to recall tb 
joys 

**0f aooient anconapted ttmtm. 
When free to follow nature ytta the mode/^ 

To the preacher these dialogues are more im 
mediately addressed ; and they show in the happi 
est manner how simplicity may be united with ete 
gance, apd plainness with the sublime doctrines o 
the GospeK Here are exposed that tissue of word« 
which by the ignorant is deemed eloquence, am 
that quaint antithetical jargon, which with the super 
ficial passes for ingenuity. 

In a few months after the abbey of St. Valer^ 
the archbishopric of Cambray fell vacant, and t< 
this rich benefice Louis nominated Fenelon. Bui 
ever nicely scrupulous in what he considered hi 
duty, he at first declined the offer, alleging the in 
compatibility of the duties of his diocese with th 
education of the prince. The king, however, ob 
served to him that, as the education of the duk' 
was nearly finished, he might perform altematel; 
the functions of the prelate and the duties of th 
preceptor, leavi in both what could not be ac 
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•onplulied by himself to be performed by those 
who were appointed under him. He accordingly 
ooiiaeDted, on condition that be should spend nine 
months of the year in his diocese, and tlie other 
three with the prince. Though urged by the king 
to retain it, he resigned the abbey of St. Vaieryp 
together with the nriory giren up to him by hi» 
uncle the Bishop of Sarlat. 

This conduct in the newly-created archbishop of 
Cambray was universally applauded by the un- 
biased, and as generally blamed by the inte nested. 
^ You are going to ruin us," said the Archbibbop of 
Rheims to him, upon hearing of this practical con- 
demnation of holding pluralities.* 

Thus, in 1695, that merit was at length rewarded 
which had so long courted concealment. Hitherto 
Feoelon had been happy because contented, and 
contented because his enjoyments flowed from an- 
other source than earthly greatness, and were 
wholly unafiected by the caprice of fortune. Now, 
high in fiiyour at court, and possessing revenues 
which rendered him independent, or (what was 
more congenial to his soul) which enabled him to 
extend his liberality, and, with it, the principles 
from which it sprang, his care was conscientiously 
to perform his duties, and (to use more awful lan- 
guage) ** to walk with God." 

But how mysterious are the ways of Providence ! 
When fortune has profusely scattered her glitter- 
ing toys, and mortals have grasped them as some- 
thing real — when fancy has decked the landscape 
with gaudy colours, and promised that its attrac- 
sball be as durable as they are dazzling — in 
• Ektge de FcDdoa, p« tf . D'Alenbot. 
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a moment the lowering sky may belie our hof 
and the pointed lightning blast our joys* In 
fate of Fenelon these reflections were strikin, 
realized : he was soon disgraced ; and the ostei 
ble reason of it was his defence of Madame Guio 
principles. 

This lady maintained opinions which had b( 
alternately approved and condemned. Her r* 
gious tenets were published in a small volume, • 
titled *' The Short Method," and those deemed 
culiar to herself were comprehended under 
term QuietUm. 

This was not a new name. A fanatical sect 
Xhe Greek Church, in the fourteenth century, \ 
been styled QuietisU. Michael de Molinos, a Sp( 
iflh priest, had revived their principles in a treat 
which he published in 1675, under the title of ^* 1 
Spiritual Guide."* In defence of Madame Gui 
who had embraced many of the principles of M< 
nos, Fenelon wrote his '^ Maxims of the Saint 
Ail that the archbishop deemed essential to 
view of the scheme, he states to be contained 
the following extract from one of his lette 
** There are," says he, " but two things I ins 
upon, which make up my whole doctrine. 1 
first is, that charity is a love of God for himself, 
dependent of that happiness which is to be found 
the enjoyment of Him : the second, that in 1 
spiritual life of the most perfect souls, it is char 



♦ Gregory's " History of the Christian Church." cent. 14, cl 
and cent. 17, ch. 3; Mosh., Eccles. Hist., vol. iii., cent. 14, ] 
2, ch. 5 ; and for a view of the controversy in which Fenc 
was involved, see vol. v., cent. 17, sect. 2, psjrt 1, ch. 1, and Ri 
say's Life of him. 
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lAich goes befbre^ and leads and aoimatea all the 
virtiieay and directs their several acts.'** 

Such was the declaration of his sentiments the 
day before he finally left Paris* The attainment 
of the lo?e here inculcated is indeed impossibley 
and therefore not required^ The grand incentives 
to virtue and holiness laid down in Scripture are 
gratitude and hope : we are required to ** love Him 
who first loved us ;** and, in prospect of the same 
reward, to ** be followers of them who through faith 
and patience are now inheriting the promises." 
While that refined Christian love, then, which is 
recommended by Fenelon, like the virtue inculcated 
by the Stoics, is above the reach of humanity, we 
mqst confess that whatever leads to an appro:(ima« 
tion to it has an excellent tendency to ennoble and 
efeyate the soul ; but to teach men that it is essen* 
tial is to damp their joys, and, at the same time, to 
demand what is wholly incompatible with human 
frailty* 

Stwh, however, was the ostensible cause of the 
Archbishop of Cambray 's overthrow, 4fter many 
attacksf made on him, and defences' on his part, in 
an of which be eminently displayed how much that 
love for which he contended regulated his own 
eondoct, his cause was referred to the Roman see, 
and he was denied the privilege of appearing there 
ia person, though in a case (if truth were the ob. 
ject) in which ever3rthing might depend on the 

* Letter addressed to the Dake of Beaavflliers, dated Paris, 
Aof. 3, 1007. Ramsay's Life of Fenelon, p. 94. 

t It ia with rc^t that I state that Penelon's most rirulent 
as well as most distinguished, and, I must even add, most insid- 
kn» persecator in the whole of this affiiir, was the celebrated, 
and, at that time, aged Bossuet, bishop of Meenx. 
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sense of a word or the meaning of a tenteooe* 
Af\or the cause had been depending for eighteen 
months, it was finally propoaea to dismiss ityaadiat 
thu same time, to issue ** An apostolical decr6e,es* 
tablishing certain canons relative to internal and 
spiritual religion.*' But the Cardinal Casa Nata 
observing that such a decision might create a mis- 
understanding with France, justice and interest 
wore now opposed, and, unfortunately, the latter 
prevailed. By a brief dated March 12th, 16999 
Pope Innocent XII. condemned the ^ Maxims of 
the Saints."* 

But how was it that a monarch who had raised 
a man, virtuous and loyal, to the greatest eminencoy 
should now exert all his power to effect his ruin^ 
and use his influence with the Roman see for that 
purpose? This is a query which naturally sug- 
gests itself to the mind, and to which the mere 
statement of the fact afibrds no satis&ctory aiu 
swer. 

There are few who have not heard of Madame 
de Maintenon, in every sense the mistress of Louis 
XIV. Possessed of unbounded influence over the 
French monarch, she flattered herself with the hope 
of being one day raised from an infamous and 
criminal intercourse to the summit of her wishesp 
the throne of France. Provided she gained the 



* That the pope was convinced of the injustice of this 
tence, is evident from two circumatancee : 1. Thoash orgsd bf 
the enemies of Fenelon to condemn all that he had writtSD in 
defence of his " Maxims of the Saints,*' he peremptorily re- 
fused, notwithstanding these tracts containea the same doc- 
trines more fully and clearly eiplained. 2. Of ths five exam- 
iners who refused to vote against Fenelon, three were sfker* 
ward made cardmals, viz., Kodolorie, archhisbop of Chetti, Oa^ 
brielli, and Sperelli.— Xi^s ^ Ftntlon, p. 12S. 
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ttNMeot of Loui«y 0he gare henelf little concern 
■bcHit that of the Church, which, though necessary, 
the deemed secure. Her discernment, however, 
pointed out Fenelon as one exception. She en- 
deavoured to gain upon him by indirect methods ; 
and it was while this project was on foot that he 
was created Archbishop of Cambray. She liad suc- 
ceeded in gaining the conditional consent of Louis ; 
and Father la Chaise, the king's confessor, would 
be glad, she thought, of such an opportunity of in- 
gratiating himself with her. 

He told the king, however, that it was too nice a 
point tor him to decide, and referred him to t'en- 
eUm as a more able casuist, promising at the same 
time to observe the most profound silence. La 
Chaise disclosed the affair to the archbishop : 
^ What have I done, father,^' replied he, '' that 
you should ruin me ! But no matter : let us go to 
tiie king.*' No sooner had Fenelon entered the 
king's presence than he threw himself at his feet, 
im^ring his majesty not to sacrifice him : the 
king promised that he would not. Suffice it to say, 
Peiiek>Q acted with probity : the hopes of Madame 
de Maintenon were blasted, and the ruin of tho 
prelate was consequently meditated. The methods 
by which it was effected we have already s^^en.'*' 

In 1697 he was banished,']' and ids friends in 
office dismissed. 

Here we behold this truly great man made the 
sacrifice of virtue. But Fenelon was one of the 

» For a mora pAiticaUr accoont of Madame de MainteooD 
and of thk whole affiiir, lee Gtiardian, vol. l, noa. 46, 47, 46. 

t To bsniafa a biahop meana to confine him to hia dioceae.— 
See BUgt de Frndm^ far M. UMmJbtfU 
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fow who have reached that Bublimity of charmctei 
which proves that to be virtuous is to bo happy, 
and that integrity is a good, for tho loss of which 
tho whole universe cannot furnish an equivalen 

The man, in contcioai Tirtae bok). 
Who dares hm tecret purpoae hold, 
Unshaken heara the cruwd*s ttimuUaoqi crias, 
And the impetuoas t)rrant*s angnr brow deAtai 
Ijet Jore'a dread arm with thuiioers rend the apharM, 
Beneath the cniah of worlds, undaunted be appeara. 

FranBu*t Hot., lib. iii.^ ode 3. 

Fcnclon bore his persecution with tho most com- 
posed submission] "I renounce," said bCt ^my 
own judgment, to conform to that of our holy fa^ 
ther tho pope."* On hearing such a sentiment 
from Fenelon, we cannot but regret tliat so much 
weakness should have been blended with so much 
greatness ; but we must still admire the int^rity 
of the philosopher and the patience of the dbris' 
tian. 

We now proceed to follow this venerable rmm 
along the remainder of his destined journey through 
life, and deli^titful indeed is the scene presented tor 
our view. We Ijf^hold the goo<l man living quietly in 
his diocese, the friend of humanity and the patron 
of virtue. At a diHtance from the chicane of courts 
and the storms of faction, ho made tho pang of 
sorrow his own ; and the only limits to his munifi* 
conce were the wants of indigence. Maintaining 
that dignity upon which tho respectability, and 
therefore uscifulness, of his character depended, he 
exhibited among the people of his diocese the moat 
winning condescension and the most engaging htu 
tnility* Soothing their cares, consoling tmdr aor* 

* Life of Feoeloo, p. 133. 



wofWMf friiefiiig their wanta, 1m acqwrad their es. 
teem and aeeured their afiectioo. ^ He need fra. 
^oentlj to go aJone and oo Ibot,* aaja lyAlemberty 
''ia htecfiooeeanraHaintheeovirooaof CSambray: 
he entered the hooaea of the peaaanta, aeatcd him. 
aelf near theai, aolaoed and oomlbrted thnm* Old 
men who am jef alive and have had the happinem 
to aee bun, atill apeak of him with the moai tender 
Teaeratioo, * There f aay thcrjr, * there ia the wood- 
ea chair on which oar good archbiahop uaed to 
aeat himaelf among us : we ahall never aee him 
■aore V and they burrt into teara.'' 

'•I had profited little by my hooka,'' aaid a great 
Ktermry character on aeeinc bia booae in fifunea, 
* had I not learned to loee them !" The aaying ia 
deaervedly admired ; but Penebn on a aimilar oc- 
carioo aaidy ^I am much better pleaaed that my 
hooka ahonld be burned than the cottage of a poor 
iunUy*" 

During the war in 1701 he courteoualy received 
the Duke of Bfarlborough and Prince EugenCt tmd, 
in retom, enjoyed that veneration and eateem which 
heaoiu^deaerved. The French courtiera who 
mntti in the army of Plandera avoided aeeing him : 
the baae paid court to their auperiora by pourinff 
coBtempi t^Km bia character, while virtue herMU 
dared do no more than not to blame him. The 
Duke of Bummdy, his pupil, waa perhapa the only 
iahabitant or Veraaillea in whoae memory he waa 
cheriahed ; that virtue and aflfection which Fenelon 
had inspired aeemed willing atill to wander around 
4le aoaiee whence they were derived* 

During the campaign in 1708, in which .this 
priaee commanded, he impkned the king hia grand. 
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fiither to permit him to visit the i n to whomt 
of all ment he considered himself the most indebtedt 
and for whom he had the warmest friendship. Louis 
refused ; and what aggravated this barbarity was, 
that the prince had few opportunities of epistolary 
correspondence. In the first letter which this amia- 
ble youth was permitted to send his master, he 
writes as follows : ** I have suffered many afflic- 
tions since our separation, but one of the greatest 
has been that of not beina able to give you any 
proof of my affection. AU this while* i have had 
a secret indignation at the ill usage you have met 
with ; but we must submit to the Divine will, and 
believe that all has come to pass for our good." 

This excellent prince died in 1712, when Penelon 
suffered the last pang that terrestrial vicissitude 
could inflict : in tears he vented the feelings of na- 
ture, and resigned himself to the will of Heavenw 
** If there needed no more," says he, " than to move 
a straw to bring him back to life contrary to the 
Divine pleasure, I would not do it." 

On tne death of the duke, many of Fenelon*s 
letters were found in his cabinet, and in them ap- 
peared the amiable preceptor and the tender friends 
To give a specimen of their style and manner, I 
shall extract a few sentences from the only (me 
which is extant : " Let it be seen," says he, ** that 
you have thoughts and Uiments becoming a 
l^rince. You must make yourself beloved by the 
good, feared by the bad, and esteemed by all. There 
is nothing weak, melancholy, or constrained in true 
piety. It enlarges the heart ; it is simple and 

* Fonr years. The letter is dated Vt raaiUei, S^tb Decsabtr, 
17 -/24MI., X/e of Fmdm, p. 390. 
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lofdf; it beoomet til thiogps to all men^ that it 
may gain all. The kingdom of Grod does not con* 
aist in a acrupulous obtenration of punctilios, but 
in the exercise of the virtues proper to each man's 
state and vocation* Be the heir of the virtues of 
St* Loois before you receive his crown. Remem- 
her that his blood A^ws in your veins, and that the 
same spirit of faith by which he was sanctified 
ouffht to be the life of your heart.** 

The letter from which these extracts have been 
made is the only ooe of Feneloo's in this corre- 
spondence, as I before observed, which now re- 
mains. The rest, we are informed by Ramsay, 
Loois did himself the diabolical pleasure of burning 
with has own hand ! For the one still preserved 
we are indebted to Madame de Maintenon, who 
aeot a, eaekmed with an account of the fiUe of the 
odier% to the Duke of Beauvilliers. 

The severity of the winter of 1709 completed 
tiie desdation of Fenelon's native country, which 
had been ravajred by war during the eight prece- 
ding years. Triis was a field for the disphiy of his 
virtues. ^ I love my fiunily** — this was his maxim, 
and these his words--^ I love my family better than 
tajmU; I love my country better than my family ; 
m I love mankind better than my country.** 
These are, indeed, nominally the sentiments of 
nodem philosophers, but they were the bans of 
Faiieloo*s conduct* There was at this time in his 
granaries com to the value of a hundred thousand 
francs* Refusing any compensation, he distributed 
the whole to the soldiers. ^ The king,*' said he, 
^amm me nothing; and in the misfortunes by 
whkb the people are oppressed, I ought, as a 
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FreQchman and a iHshop, to restore to the sti 
what I have received from it«" It was thus tfa 
Fenelon revenged his disgrace ! 

lUa munificence, however, was not confined 
his countrymen. Englishmen likewise shared 
his bounty; and to their honour be it recordc 
thev were not ungrateful. In return for that ph 
anthropy which the circumstance of being an enen 
could not extinguish, a safe-conduct was grant 
to the good archbishop whenever the voice of h 
manity pronounced it expedient ; and it was th* 
only that it was valued. Of the use which he ma 
of it, we shall have a better idea by noticing a pa 
ticular instance. 

It is but just to say, that on this occasion, tl 
wretched, without distinction, found in Fenelon 
father, and in his palace a home. Nay, in cas 
where he had not sufficient accommodations at I 
own disposal, he hired houses for the reception 
the destitute. He became literally ^ the servant 
all." At the board which he spread for the hom 
less and the needy, he himself served. 

He one day observed a peasant dejected ai 
melancholy, whose grief would not permit hii 
though hungry, to repair deca3dng nature. ^Why 
said Fenelon, *" do you not eat V* ** Ah ! sir," r 
plied the peasant, *^ I had a cow, the support of n 
family, which, when flying from my cottage, I hi 
not time to take along with me. By this time si 
is in the hands of the enemy, and I shall never f 
her equal more." Under the protection of his sc 
conduct, the venerable archbishop immediately 
ofl^ accompanied by a single domestic, found 
00W| and r\ red her to the peasant. ** Unha| 
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Hmme!* tsji IVAleinbert in his Elbg$f ^ to whom 
this affectiiig anecdote teems unworthy of being 
told before this respectable assembly V* He means 
the French Academy, before whom his eulogy was 
delivered* 

In 1710 was introduced to Fenelon Andrew 
Michael Ramsay, a Scotchman, commonly known 
by the name of the Chevalier Ramsay, to whom I 
have been chiefly indebted in drawing up these me- 
moirs.^ The accomplished author of the ^ Trav- 
els of Cyrus,^ bom in a country where liberty of 
conscience is not restrained by the laws of the 
land, and where, consequently, the human mind 
deveWps itself freely in every form, had not the 
happiness to turn to advantage this best of privile- 
ges. In Scotland, where the earlier part of his 
lik was spent, he embraced in succession the ten- 
ets of almost every sect of Protestants, and, turning 
from them all, became at length a deist. ** I could 

* Ur. Saamj, descended from an aofcient funiljr, was borm 
at Ayr, iaoe 9, ISM. After UiepreparaUMy brancbet of educa- 
ttoOf h0 MKbed firrt at Uie UniTeraitr of Edinbargh, from 
which, in order to attend a too of the Eui of Wemytt, he re- 
Dored to 8t Andrew'a. Travellinff afterward to noUand, he 
became aeyaipted at Lejdea with Poiret. a celebrated myttic 
dmoti, in eonteqoence of which he became deeiroai of the ac- 
qaatmapre of Fenelon. Ramtaj having been appointed fint 
g 99e tam te the Dae de Chatean-Thierj and the Prmce de Tu- 
lenoe, was aoon after made knight of the order of St. Lazarua. 
It waa in consequence of thia title of knighthood, in French 
Ckemdier, that he haa been generallv atjled the Chevalier Ram- 
•af. tfome time after he viaited England, waa kindlj received 
bfr the Duke of Argjle, and in 1730 waa preaented by Dr. King 
with a depee of Doctor of Lawa from the Univernty of Oiford : 
datmg twa period he compoaed aeveral of hia ingenioos worka. 
AAer Die retam to France hecontinued to live at the teat of the 
Piioce de Tnreone, Due de Boaillon« in the capacitj o(f intend- 
mtt, till hia death, which happened at tft Germain-en-Laje, 

C2 
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not, howeyer,** says he, ''shake off mjr respect it 
the Christian religion, the morality of which is s 
sublime/'* Such was the state of his mind whe 
he was introduced to the Archbishop of Cambra^ 
** who," he says, ** received him with that fhtheri; 
affection which immediately eains the heart. 
For trie space of six months religion was the sut 
ject of minute investigation and of careful discus 
sion between them* it is no small honour to Feo 
eion's talents, as well as engaging manners an 
indefiitigable patience, to add, that he succeede 
in persuading Ramsay to embrace the Christiai 
fiuth. From this period till the archbishop's deat 
Ihey lived in the closest friendship; and in hi 
^ Life of Fenelon," Ramsav has led on record 
noble testimony of gratitude to him who was th 
instrument of effecting what he terms '' the happiei 
occurrence in his life." 

The archbishop had now survived his much-be 
loved pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, three yean 
and had seen himself bereaved of his most intimat 
friends and confidants, the Dukes of Beauvilliei 
and Chevreuse. His meekness, submission, an 
inviolable attachment both to Church and stat 
made at length such an impression on the min 
of Louis, that, breaking away from his forme 
prejudices and hatred, he resolved to recall him 
but of the treasure of which his former conduc 
had rendered him unworthy. Heaven now denie 
him the possession. 

I In the beginning of the year 1715, Fenelon wa 
seized with an iniflammation on his lungs, accoix 
panied by a continued (ever. Equally remove 

* LifeorF«iieloo,p.l91. 
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bvij mi tMai mKuStiOkf, he BMintaiMd 
nfMMflMtjof aCbmtian: bis lUoeM lasted 
MX and sevai days, and bis last wordsp 
Mescd aand tbe panp U dissolviiig nature^ were^ 
•Xoc flTf win, bat thine be dooe.** On tbe 6th of 
huoairf , 171^ and in the 54th year of bis age, the 
fmerabie Feneloo breathed bis last. 

b wmmcrj of this Tirtuous prelate there is, we 
are kUu ff m ed by lyAIembert, in the Cathedral of 
CMabrsy, a bxig but insipid epitaph, which be does 
not deem worth preserring. '^ Let as dare," says 
bsy '^eo prapose a riiorter one : * Under this stone 
KsCa Feaeioii. Stranger, efface not by thy tears 
taim epita^ that others may have an opportunity 
aif leaifiag it, and, like thee, of weeping.' " We 
are toUi by Professor Bygge,* that in the hall 
where die National Institute holds its meetings, 
there are still a few statues which hare survived 
tbe niffk d terror, of some of the most illusthoos 
Bleu whom France has produced, and that among 
these few is one of Fenelon. 

We sImII ek)se these memoirs by a few refiec 
«i tite life and character of this truly great 




Of bis aetire benerolence we hare few parall^U. 
He was anxious to do good, and no less so to con- 
ceal it. Of Barthelemfy, the Nestor of French lit- 
eramr e, it is said by hb friend Dusaaulx, that he 
wsed frequently thus to express his philanthropy : 
^Whj is it not permitted to a mortal to bequeath 
tappilfwsi to bis fellow-creatures?'' Bat, cotjld 
saea a with be realized, the brightest displays of 
nrtoe WDotd be impossible. Tbe language of Fen- 

* Tnvib is Fiaaee, p. 3ia 
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elon's heart appeared in his conduct ; it was tb 
*< Let us anticipate the future by doing the n 
good we can in the present." It is all summed 
in a single line of Lucan : 

Nil actum reputana^ $i quid tt^peresaet agendum. 
While aught remained, esteeming nothing done. 

His mind was seldom warped by religious p] 
udices, and his heart was never debased by big 
ed or wrong principles. He beheld a brother 
every country, and Christians in every church. 

" He held everything," says Ramsay, " in cc 
mon with his friends, and was but one in heart i 
mind with them. ' Oh ! what a beautiful specta 
would it be,' he frequently said, ' to see all sorts 
goods in common, nobody looking upon his o 
knowledge and virtues, his joys and his riches, 
his peculiar property ! It is thus the saints 
heaven possess everything in God, without hav 
anything of their own.' "* 

Warm in his piety, pure in his morals, in his 
tercourse with men generous, benevolent, and sj 
pathetic, inflexibly steady in what he deemed 
cause of truth and virtue, and in suffering p 
sessed of an equanimity and fortitude which 
traction could not disturb nor malice shake, he 
forced the doctrines and precepts which he tau 
by the most powerful of all incentives — living 
ample. 

As a writer, he is certainly one of " those wh 
works shall last for ages," and will cease to 
read only when elegant simplicity ceases to be 
mired. By his productions the philosopher i 

* Life of Fenelon, p. 30. 
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to agreeable with Uie useful, 

with flowers the paths of science and 
poet» t % old keep Fenelon ia 
be labours up ep of Parnassus ; and, 

Idniy endeaTOur ti t by p 

Tke Xefemachus sa iUwibishop 

Cambrmy,** says i M)mp d Uawkes- 

rtb» ** is a work of such reput a ihat it would 
leas absurd to recomn it than to rec 
the wiitings of Homer aaa Virgil." His 
nAogKal wiitings si our, of course, somewhat of 
I cbuich to which he belonged. His ^ Demon- 
vtMA of the Being of a God" will be generally read 
titk pleasure and advantage ; but, in determining 
e standard of Biblical interpretation, Protestants 
ay BDt be inclined to coincide with the sentiments 
in his ** Letters on Religion and Meta- 
EBs ** (Euores SpuitueUes^ are addressed 
I a particolar sect in a particular church : on the 
Bad of Penekm they had a good efiect, but with 
thers titt same sentiments might be dangerous. 
ffis ** Dialogues on Eloquence" and his ** Dia- 
ignes of the Dead" are as much admired as they 
re generally read ; and to speak of them by way 
itker of censure or commendation, where the pub- 
c have already so fully decided, would be equally 
resomptooos* 

Tbe ** Lives of the Ancient Philosophers" are 
oi ao weU known ; and the reason doubtless is, 
nt they have not yet appeared in an English 
ress. To the author of these memoirs the merit 
r this book appeared so great, that, for his own 
rivale amusement, he completed an English ver- 
loQ of it while prosecuting his philosophical stud- 
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ies ; a stage in the progress of education when it 
will be foudd greatly to facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge, and to afibrd more entertainment than 
is anywhere else combined with so much wisdom. 
And it' his success has been at all proportioned to 
his intentions^ he fondly hopes, as it now appears 
in a language in which it may be generally read, 
that it will be as generally admired ; and that from 
the closet of*the student it will pass into the hands 
of many a reader who will find instruction where 
perhaps amusement only was sought. 
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NCIENT PHILOSOPHERS 



THALES, 

AUBA, tibe Milesiaii, was by his ftmilj a Ph<B« 
k, aad was descended from Cadmus the soa 
^eoor. The iodignadoQ which his parents 
xanoeiTed against the tyrants by whom the 
at were continually oppressed, induced them 
Bt tbeir native country ; in consequence of 
I tiiey dxed their ress lenoe at Miletus, a town 
si^ where, in the drst year of the S5th Olym* 
TWles was born. It was he who first ac* 
! the noble title of Sage ; and he was the au. 
3[f that philosophy wfaach, from the name of 
omtry which gave him birth, has been styled 



ftles was for some time in the magistracy; 
fter passing with applause through its several 
tioos to the highest offices of the state, he 
mpeiled by his ardour to investigate the se* 
of nature, to extricate hiniself from the em* 
ssment of public a^rs. Accordingly, he set 



. .^^..^ of time &tsH»ed by an CMmiHadl it foor ftus, 
fc«i01ympnd b«fui 776 ytftrs before ibe ChraUtn «f» ; 
by a "t^fj iimj^ anthoMUcal process, «« find UuitTlimlM 
m 09 )'car» btkm Cbnat. 
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off for Egypt, where the sciences tb mrii 
There he devoted sereral years to inieic one 
conversation with the priests, at that time the 
positariesof the knowledge of their country. 1 
he became acquainted with the raysteriea of I 
religion, while it was to ) tathematiar and att 
omy that his attention ii i chiefly dint^ed. 
vever attached himself to any master ; aody 
eepting his intercourse with the priests of B| 
dimng his travels in that country, it wasto ei 
iment and research alone, accompanied by e 
mental application, that he owea that valni 
stock of knowtedge with which he e niieh e d - 
losophy. 

Possessed of a noble elevation of smd, n 
spoke little and thoc^ht much. Of his own In 
est he was negligent, but that of die state iw 
his keenest efforts. 

Speaking of those who deem the gratifica 
of revenge more desirable than life itself Jwn 
says that this sentiment » very diflerent from 
of Chrysippus or of the gentle 'Diales : 

At mndieta haimm vitaiueundim ^pM .* 
Chryt^tpiu nmi dieH idem, nte mtU T%abii$ 
Jngenmm'^ 

Oh, sweet leTenge ! thai> life ita^ more detr : 
t ' T* obtain the blim, who death itself would ibarT 

Not so mild Thales nor Chrysippos thoosfat, 
^ Mor that good man who diaak the poiscn'ddniigU 

Upon his return to Miletus Thales lived i 

retired, and the contemplation of the oelei 

phenomena engrossed his whole attttition. 

His love of wisdom induced him to prate 

j quiet of celibacy to the caies of matrimony. Vi 

^j be was twenty-three y«ais of age, an adn 
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p9 ^ itself, his mother Cleolra* 

uwBfy urged him to accept it. ** When a 
t jroongy'* replied T », '^ it is too soon to 
; vben old, too kt ; a between these two 
I ke oaght not to e i leisure requisite 
tne a wife.** By » , nowoTer, it is said 
vards the close of lue married an ^7p« 
Ay who had composed several elegant 

iMBpany of strangers at Miletus sailing one 
the iJand of Coos, agreed to pay a certain 
» aoase fishermen who had just thrown their 
9 the sea for whatever they might catch at 
aaght. They drew up a tripod of solid gold, 
it is said Helen, when returning from Troy, 
rown overboard in that place, on account pf 
ieat ofade whidi she chanced then to recoU 
To decide the quesuon of whose property 
Mid should be considered, gave rise to an al* 
ja between the fishermen and the strangers, 
ities to which they respectively belonged 
urd interested themselves in the affiiir, each 
ti^ the cause of its own citisens. Being on 
s of an open rupture, it was by all agreed 
e dispute should be referred to the decision 
oracle. They accordingly sent to Delphi, 
iapoose of the oracle was, ■* that the tripod 
be given to the most eminent of the wise.** 
immediately sent to Thales, and by him to 
Bias modestly conveyed it to a third, and he 
nrth, who presented it to Solon. ** There is 
Dg wiser than a god," said Solon ; and he 
e tripod to Delphi, wh^re it was consecrated 

D 
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Some young men of Miletus intending one di 
to ridicule Thales, told him that his science mu 
be very barren, since it had left him in indigent 
the philosopher endeavoured to show, that if wi 
men did not amass great riches, it was pure 
through contempt of them ; and that it was easy f 
them to acquire things on which they set no valu 

By his astronomical observations he foresaw, 
is said, that the year would be very productive, fc 
bought up, therefore, before their season, all tl 
olive-fruits in the neighbourhood of Miletus. Ti 
crop proved abundant, and Thales made very csoi 
siderable profits ; but, being quite disinterested^ j 
assembled the merchants of Miletus, and distribiiU 
among them all his clear gain. 

Thales used to thank the gods for three thingf 
that he was born a rational creature rather than 
brute ; a man rather than a woman ; and a Gre< 
rather than a barbarian. 

Thales believed that the world had been origini 
ly disposed in the manner in which we at prese 
see it, by an intelligent Being ; who, as he had i 
beginning, so he could have no end. He was tl 
iirst Greek who taught the immortality of the soi 

There came to him one day a man, asking hi 
whether we could conceal our actions from tl 
gods. " To them," replied the philosopher, " ev< 
our most secret thoughts can never be unknown. 

•' The greatest thing," he used to say, " is spac 
because in it all beings are contained ; the stronj 
est thing, necessity, because it accomplishes evei 
purpose ; the quickest is mind, for in an instant 
runs over the universe; and the wisest thing 
time, since there is nothing, however secret, wmi 
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it does not discover ; but of all things, the most 
agreeable is to gratify iDclinatioo.*' 

He frequently repeated the maxim, that to talk 
mdi is no mark of superior understanding. *' Vt 
ov fHeods," he said, '*ive ought to be cquui.y 
niudful, whether present or absent ; tliat we si uumI 
ttnst our parents, that we may deserve tlie a5si^^ 
uoeofour children; that there is nothing so Uui^ 
II to see a tyrant allowed to grow old ; that in 
Bisfortuoe it may be some consolation to learn ihiii 
9a tormentors are as unhappy as ourselves ;* tiiat 
tfflan ought never to do that himself which he 
vooki blame in others ; that true happiness coiu 
Hti in enjoying perfect health and a moderate for- 
|nDe,ii)d in spending life free from efifuminacy and 
igwrance.** 

To Thaks nothing appeared so difficult as sclf- 
howledge. This consideration led him to form 
^ excellent precept, which was afterward en- 
ptved on a plate of gold, and consecrated in the 
temple of Apollo : Know Thyself.! 

He maintained that there was no diflercnce ho 
t*eea life and death. Being asked why, then, lie 
^ not kill himself, he replied, that since to live or 
& was the same thing, there was no motive to in. 
^ him to choose the one in preference to the 
other. 
Tfaales sometimes amused himself with poetry, 

* Wemsy excuse Thales, but must not foi^t the 8ub1::ne 
fifoept of Him who said, *' Love your enemies, bless them that 
cone jou, do good to them that bate you, and pray for them that 
^eqxtefuliy use you and persecute you." 

♦ It is from this circumstance, j^rhaps, that the precept was 
rtenrard attiibuted to the goti hiinseit'. E calo descentht, ^ i .i.:'* 
mmnv (From heaven itself dcsceuded the iiijunciiou, kn^u :Ly 
tdf).—JuvauiL 
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and he is said to have been the inventor of th^ 
hexameter measure.* 

A man justly accused of adultery came to faini 
one day; and asked him whether he might clear 
himself by oath. Thales, in raillery, answered his 
question by proposing another : ** Is perjury,'* said 
he, '' a less crime than adultery V* 

Mandretus of Priene, who had been a scholar of 
his, having come to Miletus to pay him a visits said 
to him, ** What reward, Thales, would you have me 
bestow upon you, in testimony of the gratitude 
which I feel for all the excellent precepts for which 
I am indebted to you ?" ** When you have an op. 
portunity of instructing others,** replied Thalesy 
^ let them know that I am the author of the doc- 
trines you teach. In you this will discover a laud- 
able modesty, and to me it will be a very valuable 
reward." 

Thales was the first among the Greeks who ap- 
plied to the study of physics and astronomy. He 
supposed that water was the first principle of all 
things ; that earth was condensed water, and air 
rarefied water ; that all things were continually 
undergoing a change into one another, but that, at 
last, all would be resolved into w^ter ; that the uni- 
verse was animated, and full of invisible beinss 
continually hovering around ; that the earth was m 

* This, however, cannot be true : for Homer, who, according 
to the Arundelian marbles, flourished 907 yean before Christ, 
and even Hesiod, whom Cicero places somewhat later (vid. Cit., 
dt Senfetute)t wrote in this measure. But Diogenes Laertiua 
mentions five of the name of Thales, of whom two are said to 
have lived before Homer ; and Fenelon seems to have attributed 
to the Thales whose life is now before us an invention which 
might possibly belong to one of the same name who had Uvad 
many centuries before. 
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i^ m of the universe, and revolved round its 

own centre, which was that of the universe also ; 
and that the waters of the sea, upon which it was 
fiaced^ agitated it in such a manner as to produce 
its motion. 

The wonderful properties of the loadstone and of 
ambery and the apparent sympathy between things 
of the same nature, led him to conclude that there 
was no object in the universe which was not ani- 
mated. 

The inundation of the Nile he attributed to the 
£te8ian or annual winds, which blow from north to 
smith ; for these, said he, must retard the progress 
of the river, which consequently, flowing tVom 
south to north, must overflow its banks, and lay 
under water the adjacent champaign country.* 

Thales was the first who predicted eclipses of 
the sun and moon, and made observations on their 
<liflferent motions. He supposed the sun to be a 
luminous body, one hundred and twenty times larger 
than the moon. The moon he considered an opaquo 
body, of which one side only was capable of reflect- 
ing the light of the sun ; and on this hypothesis he 
solved the phenomena of her diflerent phases. 

Thales first investigated the origin of winds, the 

* "Whatever were the conjectures of the dreamers of an- 
tiqaity, modem travellers and philosophers, describing without 
tystem or prejudice what their eyes saw, have founa that the 
ioondatioQ of Eg3rpt has been effected by natural means, per- 
fectly cooMoant with the ordinary rules of Providence, and the 
laws given for the government of the rest of the universe. They 
bave wand that the plentiful fall of the tropical xains, produced 
etery year at the same time by the action of a violent sun, has 
been nniformly, without a miracle, the cause of Egypt being 
refnlarly overflowed."— JBrwce's TraveU, voL v., p. 331, second 
edition. 

D2 
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matter of which thunderbolts consist, and the ca 
of lightning and of thunder. 

Before him, no one had discovered the metho 
measuring the heights of towers and pyramids 
their shadows at noon, during the equinoxes. 

He fixed the year at three hundred and sixty, 
days ; stated the order of the seasons ; limited 
month to thirty days ; and to every twelfth mc 
added five days more, to complete the solar y< 
This method he had learned from the Bgyptiar 

Thales was the first who made any discove 
concerning the Ursa MinoTf or Lesser Bear 
which the Phoenicians availed themselves in m 
gation. 

When on one -occasion he went out to cont 
plate the stars, through inadvertency he fell int 
ditch. , An old female domestic immediately 
up to him, and, having disengaged him, said to 
in jest, " What ! Thales, do you suppose youi 
capable of discovering what is going on in hea^ 
when you cannot even see what is at your feet 

Thales maintained a very high degree of 
spectability during his whole life* He was < 
suited on the most important affairs, Croe 
having engaged in a war against the Persians, 
vanced at the head of a numerous army to 
banks of the river Halys, and found himself m 
embarrassed how to pass it. He had nei 
bridges nor boats, and to ford it was impossi 
Thales, who happened to be at that time in 
camp, assured him that he could enable his a; 
to cross the river without either a bridge or bo 
He immediately engaged the men in digging a \i 
trench in the form of a crescent, beginning at 
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afrenity of the camp and tenmnating at the other. 
~ tbe river dirided into branches, both of 

e foidabfey and tbe army passed without 



Tbales would never allow the Milesians to form 
m aiiiaiine with CroBSUs, who earnestly desired it ; 
and his pmdeooe saved his country; for Cyrus, 
laving oonqnered the Lydians, sacked all the towns 
which had joined the coofisderacy, but spared Mile. 
tasg which had taken no active part against him. 

When feeble with age, Thales one day caused 
hiaMBlf to be carried up to a terrace or heap ot 
eaith^ to see the combats of the amphitheatre. The 
heat had so violent an efiect upon him, 
he suddenly died on the very spot from which 
lie was Tiewing the games. This happened in 
mhe fi^-eighth Olympiad, and in the ninety-second 
yrmr of his age. His funeral was celebrated with 
the gqaalest pomp by the Milesians. 



\ 
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SOLON. 

HoLOff, whc)N4s pnrc^nUi wiiro Athenitnit wm born 
at HulttiiiU, in tlio HAtli Olymiiiad. KxrcaitidcM, bif 
futhisr, wa« (JitfM*^!ti<l(}{i fruin Cudrun, tlus liwt king 
of AttuMiN, and Win motlior wiw couMin-^urtnAn to 
the tnotluir of PUiNtriitUN. Ilu n\wui part of hlf 
youth in trav»llin|; into KkXP^ ^^ ^l^tt tinrxs tho 
chifjf Mi!ut of lotirninK in tho world. I laving madtf 
hirnmHf acqtmintisd with tho form of tfovfirnmonty 
and ovorytlttng rotating to tho lawM and cuntoma of 
that c;ouritry, ho roturnotl to Athonut whvro hit 
dJNtingtiiNhod merit and nohlo birth procured for 
him the liighcHt ufltceii in tho Ntate. 

Holon poHNONHod great wiNdom, unitod with muoh 
vigour, rirnmeHN, and Mincerity: iio won an oxcoU 
lent orator, piMst, and legiNlator, and a bravo Noldior* 
During bin whole life he diNcovered an ardent xoal 
for the liberty of bin country, inveterate Imtrod to 
tyrnntM, and little deidre of aggrandizing bin own 
fkniiiy. Like Tbaleit, be never attoclied idmaolf 
to any nmNter. lie neglected the inventigation of 
pbyNical eauNON, that be might devote bin wiiolo at* 
tention to the atudy of man, connldered in a moral 
and political point of view. I le wan the author of 
that excellent nmximt *' Moderation abould bo ob* 
aerved in all tbingN.*' 

The great reputation of Thate* induced Boton to 
undertake a journey to Miletu«. One day, after 
convorNing for Mome time with that pbiloNoohnrt bo 
•aid to birn, ^ I am aNtouinbody Tlialofy tnat you 
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e to marry ; you might have had childraD 
Kiucation you would now take pleasure.** 
de no immediate reply ; but, some days 
retailed upon a person to enter into hia 
ning to be a stranger come to pay them 
d just arrived from Athens. ** WeH,** 
» «' and what news ?" ** NothiAg, so fiur 
'»** replied the pretended strangeri ^ ex* 
irial of a young Athenian, whoM funeral 
ipanied by the whole city ; for he was a 
istingtiished rank, and the son of a per* 
;h estimation with the people; and this 
dded he, ^ has been absent from Athens 
ime« His friends have resolved to oon* 
him the afflicting intelligenoe, lesl the 
ght occasion showd prove fittal to him*'* 
tiappy father," exclaimed Solon | **and 
lis name 7" ^ I certainly have heard it,** 
le stranger, '^ but 1 do not at present reo» 
this, however, I know, that ne was uni* 
lowed to be a man of great wisdom.'* 
'hose anxiety was every moment increas* 
.ppeared quite distressed ; and he could 
ir asking ^ whether it might not be 
* The very name !*' replied the stranger, 
r of confidence. Solon was affected with 
at and poignant sorrow that he began to 
lothes, to tear his hair, and boat his head ; 
ie« he failed in nothing which is usually 
)ne by those who are transported with 
(rVhat,** said Thales, ^ avails weeping so 
I vexing one's self for a loss which can* 
paired by all the tears in the world 1** 
answenxi Solon, ** that is the very cause 
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of my tears : I lament an evil for which there is ntf \ 
remedy." 

Thales began at last to laugh at the various po^ ■ 
turcs into which Solon was putting himself. " Oh t . 
my friend Solon," said he to him, ** you now expo- ' 
rience what makes me afraid of marriage : I dread 
tiie yoke of matrimony ; and I learn by the grief 
of the wisest of men, that the afflictions arising 
from love and parental affection cannot be borne 
by the firmest heart. Do not, however, vex 3rour« , 
self any more : what you have now been told* Is 
merely a fiction, invented for amusement.** 

A destructive war had been carried on for a long 
time between the Athenians and Megareans, occa- 
sioned by a dispute concerning the island of SaU 
amis. At length, after considerable loss on both 
sides, the Athenians, who had the disadvantage, 
being weary with shedding blood, ordered that the 
first person who should propose to renew the war 
in order to recover Salamis, of which the Mega- 
reans were in possession, should be put to death. 
Solon was afraid to speak, lest he should afiect his 
own personal safety, and afraid to hold his peace^ 
lest his silence should be hurtful to his country : 
he counterfeited insanity, therefore, that under this 
pretext he might say or do with impunity whatever 
he pleased. He found means to spread a report 
through the city that he had been deprived of his 
reason. Having composed a few elegiac verses 
and committed them to memory, he proceeded from 
his own house dressed in mean clothes, all in rags, 
with a cord about his neck and a coarse cap upon 
his head : the people flocked around him ; and 
Solon, mounting the stone from which it was usual 
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Mmoe prodamatioiiSy there, contrary to his 
recited his. verses : ^ Would to God," he 
sd, ** that Athens had never been my na« 
Qtiy ! Oh ! that I had been born in Pho- 
»,* or in Sicinus,t or in some place still 
e«idful and barbar ! I should not then, 
have the mortifici ion to see myself |K>int« 
ith the finger, an th addressed: *Be« 
Athenian who has b survived the fate 
ais !' Let us spe y ai affront 

*« have received, f : 1 1 n of 

dui country, which s so ui y 

eat an impression did this poetical address 
poo the nunds of the Athenians, that they 
itely revoked the edict which had been is« 
d again took up arms against the Mega- 
Solon was chosen conunander ; and, em- 

his troops in several fishing*boats, which 
lowed by a galley of thirty«aix oars, he an* 
:kise to Salamis. The Megareans who in* 
the town took the alarm, and, running to 
ith precipitation a)ad in disorder, they de- 
me of their vessels to ascertain what they 
fear. This vessel, approaching too near, 
>tured by Solon, who immediately put in 
lU the &legareans by whom it was manned, 
their place embarked the bravest of the 
ns* Commanding these to sail with the 

possible secrecy for Salamis, he took the 

if Uie Spondes, in the JEgean Sea. 
oinhabited island, about 13 miles in drcomference, 
leen Milo and Amorga, in tlie ArchipeUga Its name 
f laSicina 
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rest of his forces and lauded in another placOf aod^ 
wliilu hu wan there attacking the Megareami who 
had flud lo the country, those who had been Mflt 
with thu vcHsel arrived and made themaelvea ma** 
terH of the town. 

Having thus defeated the Megaroani, Solon, witk 
out uxactiiig any ransoin, set at liberty all the prit* 
oners that were taken in the combat ; and, on the 
very 8)>ot where he had gained the victory^ be 
erected a temple to Mars, the god of war. 

Some time after the Megareans mode eoTertl 
ineilectual struggles to recover Salamis} and it 
was at last agreed on both sides to refer the decile 
ion of tlie matter to the arbitration of the Lacedo- 
motiiaiis. Solon proved before tho Spartan depu« 
ties that Phylosus and Eurifacea, children of Ajox 
king of Salamis, had settled at Athena, and had 
given to the Athenians the island in dispute, on 
condition that its inhabitants shoukl receive in re^ 
turn the freedom of Atliens. In farther confirma' 
tion of what he advanced, he caused several tombe 
to be opened, and made it appear that tlie people 
of Hulamis turned the faces of their dead to the 
same quarter as the Athenians, whereas tlie Me- 
gareans deposited them in the opposite direction ;* 
and that, in fine, they caused the name of tho fam- 
ily to which the dead belonged to be engraved on 
the coflin, a practice peculiar to the Athenians* 

It was not long, however, before tho people of 
Megura made reprisals ; for tho feuds which had 
long subsisted between tho descendants of Cylon 
and those of Megacles had now risen to such a 

* At Megara, the faces of the dead were dirocted to th& eaat > 
at Athena lo the ymnt.'StanUy't Hitt* of PhUot,, iMm, ch. ii# 
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d» Mai dc M rae t iop of tlie dtj teemed 
At m fiMtner period, {Jjrkm had formed 
a deqp l a id edwme to seise on tke eovereigDty of 
bat hie plot vaa diaoovered, and himself^ 
■BfVfal of Ilia aeoompiioea, pat to death, white 
wko eoald effect their eacape sated them- 
hj flkeiag to the temple of Mioenra. 
l icg ae l ea, who was thea chief magistrate,^ soe- 
oeeded ao well hy his iosinoatiDg addreaa, thai he 
pnraaiMJt'id the IbghiTea to preseot themsehres be- 
§on the judges ; and that they might not iose their 
fp eed o m, to take hoid of a thread which at the oth. 
end ahooki be attached to the statue of the god. 
Am they were desceodiog from the temple, 
thraad broke. This iocideot Megacles ood<- 
~ ialo aa iooontrovertiUe proof t^ the god. 
had relbsed them her protectioo. He accord* 
iagiy meaed seteral of them, who were iflunediate. 
)y aloaed fay the people ; and eveo thoae who had 
r^gmiaad the allara were, without any le^^ect for 
Ike maOatf of the place, almost all pot to death ; 
a lerw iadindtads oiily« in whose &TOur the wives 
of the magistrates had interposed, were spared 
aad rertored to liberty. 

An aetioo so infrmous rendered the magistrates 
aad their deaceodantf eiceedingiy odious ; and 
fipoai that time they were regarded with tbe great- 
eat hatred by the people. Several years after, the 
deaeeadaata of O^km became rerj powerful, aod 
the' animosity between the two parties was daily 
inereastag. Sokxi, who was at that time magis- 
trate, was afraid that their divisions might involve 
the nan of the city ; aod he gained the assent of 
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both parties to the choice of arbitrators for the 
cision of their disputes. The judges decided 
favour of the descendants of Gylon. All the ] 
terity of Megacles were banished, the bones of tl 
dead lifted from their graves and carried bey 
the Athenian territory. The Megareans, howe^ 
profited by this favourable incident; and w! 
these divisions were at the greatest height, t 
took up arms and recovered Salamis. 

Scarcely was this sedition appeased when th 
arose another, which threatened no less danger 
consequences. The poor were so much invol 
in debt that they were daily treated as slaves 
their creditors, who, as they thought proper, eil 
compelled them to work or exposed them for s 
A great number of the poorer citizens there! 
assembled together, resolved to choose a leai 
and in future to provide some security aga 
their being disposed of as slaves for not pay 
their debts at the day appointed, and likewise 
oblige the magistrates to divide the wealth of 
state equally, as Lycurgus had formerly done 
Sparta. 

So violent were these commotions, and so het 
by interested zeal were the seditious, that no rem 
could be devised to appease them. To bring 
differences to an amicable termination, Solon 
by common consent chosen arbitrator. He disc 
ered much hesitation about engaging in so diffi 
a task ; and it was only the desire of serving 
country that made him at length resolve to com] 
Every one had formerly heard him say i 
^equality prevented all disputes." This se 
ment each interpreted in his own favour : the [ 
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dtt mtiBii sttidiBd to tiift c Mii i ti nome of 
db JIM vbAho m wawetag^ wludi in the 
iUtfcekvAfljrooqpredl Was ml Tymoo. 
dbodaehMlKiBgflfEobaBaT aad does not Fittacui 
I* MMSt letei at MjtikDer 

Mt loaB Smob ar g ii me ula Soko iwHned in- 
iaiMep '*Lowfcl nne and aofereicDqry'* rq^ied 
JH]^ ^ am indood fioe offieeoaod ■pfenoMl otoatioiis ; 
kol fe «l» oecapiea tliem w 00 einoj nde aarrooiMl. 
ad WpiacBieea; and when a man baa once eo- 
tendnpoofnoDytiiere 18 nopofliibili^of eacapiDg.'' 
Ho eoaidnot beprendled iqwn to aooept of Sua 
■agntfeeat ofier; and all hw friends treated him 
aa ft tool and a nuulman* 

In the mean time Sdon seriously applied himself 
to devfso means for tenrnnsting those disBensioiis 
hf wkkk Athens was embroiled. He began by a 
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decree Uiet all debts contracted previous to Alt 
time should be cancelled ; and that for such 
no demand should be made upon debtors. To 
give an example to others, he himself remitted 
seven talents which he was entitled to receive as 
his father's heir ; and, in order to prevent, for the 
future, the inconvenience which- had occasioned all 
their troubles, hn declared that all debts thereafter 
contracted on bodily security should be void.* 

Both parties were at first discontented : the rich, 
because they had lost their property ; and the poor, 
because thc^y had not been placed on a footing of 
equality with the rich. Such general satisikction, 
however, did the manifest utility of Solon's regula- 
tions produce in the end, that they chose him anew 
to appease discontents produced by three different 
factions which then divided Athens; vested him 
with full powers to amend the laws according to 
his mind, and to establish such a form of govern- 
ment as he thought proper. 

Those living in the mountainous parts of the 
country wished for a form of government purely 
republican, in which the people alone have the man- 
agement of public affairs ; those who inhabited the 
level parts were of opinion that an oligarchy, in 
which the affairs of the state are committed to the 
direction of a few of the most considerable citizens^ 
was to be preferred ; while those who occupied the 
seacoasts desired a mixed form of government, in 
which the rulers are chosen from both classes of 
citizens. Solon, who was now chosen arbitrator, 

* Bjr bodily lecarity ii here meant a right in the creditor to 
treat ma debtor aa a alave in caae of failure to fulfil hia atipuli- 
tiocia. 
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wiA alaolBlB power, began bjr aniwillin^ as too 
aefwe» aU the laws of Draco, lus predecessor. 

Sack was the sangninary spirit of Draco's laws, 
4aa the digiitest ofiences, as well as the most enor. 
iiiw crimes, were punished with death. Thus, to 
be convicted of laxiness, of stealing fruits or herbs, 
was no less dangerous than to commit sacrilege, 
OMutler, or whatever else may be deemed the most 
infansnns crime; and it was this indiscriminate 
severity which caused it to be said of these laws 
thai *^ they were written with blood." Draco was 
one day asked why he had appointed death for 
every crime without distinction. ** Because," he 
replied, ** the least deserves that punishment, and I 
am acquainted with nothing more severe for the 
■aost enormoufr." 

Solon divided the citizens into three classes, ar. 
ranging them according to the wealth of which each 
individual was at the time possessed. To the direc- 
tioo of poUic affiurs he admitted all the people, ex- 
cept artisans who lived by their labour ; and these 
he excluded from public offices, and from the en 
jo3mient of the same privileges as other citizens. 
The chief magistrate he decreed should be always 
chosen firom among the citizens of the first class. 

He decided that if^ in a sedition, any person es- 
poosed the interests of neither party, he should be 
noted as infimoous ;* that women should bring to 

* The infiunj to ^rbkh. mch persons were sobiected was 
csDfli bf the Greeks mniam. ; and as in the twehre tables among 
tke gniMns the denunciation against those who had been gaUtj 
if eeitain crimes was «accr caca, let him be accorsed, so amoor 
the Greeks, and particolaiij in the laws of Solon here alluded 
to, it was mnfuf C9W. This word denotes, as its etymology im- 
forta, the depriTation of certain honoors and pnTikges. The 

£2 
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their huftbands as a dowry only three robe* 
gowns, with some household furniture of smt 
value ; and that an aduherer, taken in the m 
might be put to death with impunity. 

He circumscribed the expenses of females, m 
abolished several ceremonies which they had be< 
accustomed to observe. 

He prohibited speaking ill of the dead. 

He permitted persons who had no children 
adopt any they pleased as heirs, provided xh 
possessed the use of their reason when their test 
ments were framed. 

Any one who had dissipated his fortune w 
doomed to receive a mark of infamy, and to be d 
prived of all his privileges, in the same manner 
one who did not maintain his parents in their o 
age. But the son was not bound to maintain I 
father, unless he had caused him to be taught 
trade in his youth. 

No stranger, unless banished forever from 1: 
native country, or unless he came to Athens wi 
his whole family, to prosecute some professio 
could be made a citizen. 

He greatly diminished the rewards usually b 
stowed on the athletce, or wrestlers. 

penon who was annod in some cases retained his possessioi 
but was denied the privilege of delivering an oration to the p€ 
pie, or of saibng to Ionia, or to some particular country. T 
annof who became so from being indebted to the public e 
chequer, was for a time deprived of the privileges of a f^ ci 
sen, and had his goods confiscated. The annot who had be 
convicted of tbeft, perjurj, or any other notorious crime, w 
forever deprived of all the privileges of a free citizen, both cv 
and sacrea, and the punishment inflicted on himself descend 
to his posterity.— Kid. P/ttf., vU. Sol, Diog, Imt.^ vU, Sol., ai 
Pett«r*« Antiq.t book I, chap. 25. 



BBiuen&i dMt the public ahoiikl ednette Uw 
cUdraa of thorn viio luul fiiUen fighdi^ for their 



Tbat a toior thookl ml live io the tame house 
intk the nother of his pupils, and that the nearest 
htk iJKiuMI neier be diosen tutor : 

Thai robbery should be punished with death : 
md thai he who had put out one of the eyes of ao. 
ether, dwttld be ooodemned to lose both his own. 

All Solon's laws were engraved on tables. The 
cmaMLlliiis asstnibkd tog^her, bound themselves 
by an oath strictly to observe them, and to cause 
aihers «(i da the same. Thooe, also, to whom their 
•Mp uniun was committed, solemnly swore that, if 
aay nnn «f them fiiled in his duty, he would faoki 
buDseSf obliged to present to the temple of Apolk> 
a gaUan statue as heavy as himselL There were 
.judges appointed to interpret the laws whenever 
any £spole in regard to their meaning might arise 

As Sokn was one day co mp oamg his laws, An- 
mdkum» aaade himself merry vrith hu imdertakiDg : 
"Wfaairaaid he,«*do you expect fay a few wri- 
tings to repress the injustioe and passions of men ! 
Snob decrees," vlded be, ''aptly resemble spiders' 
weiM, whidi entrap ffies only.'' ^ Mem take good 
caiw of thoae thinga," lepliBd Soloo, ^ oonceniiDg 
which they themselves are agreed : such shall he 
llie aatave and spirit of my laws, that llie citizens 
~ p eroe i fe their inteqt to lie nwre in the ob* 
rvanoe than in the violation of them.** 
He was asked why fas had made no law against 
"Becanse," fae answered, •*! cannot 
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persuade mjrself that there ever should be any one 
so depraved as to kill his father or his mother." 

To his friends he used to say, that a man of 
sixty years of age ought neither to fear death uar 
to complain of the evils of life : 

That courtiers resembled certain modes of caL 
culation used in casting up accounts ; for that they 
represented more or less, according to the mind of 
theprince : 

That those who approached princes ought not to 
advise them to what was most agreeable, but ta 
what was most advantageous to them : 

That we have no guide by which to regulate oar 
conduct better than reason ; and that, before we 
say or do anything, this guide ought always to be 
consulted : 

That we ought to rely more on a man's honesty 
than upon his oath : 

That a man should never choose his friends 
from slight or casual incidents ; but that to tear 
asunder the bonds of friendship when once united 
was extremely dangerous :* 

That the most certain and prompt way of repell- 
ing injury was to forget it : 

That a man ought not to intrude himself into 
command till he has learned to obey : 

That lying should be treated with universal ab- 
horrence : 

Lastly, That the gods should be honoured, pa* 
rents reverenced^ and no intercourse held with the 
wicked. 

* If this precept were observed, we should bear less of tha 
unfaithfulness of friends, and less of their scarcity. It would 
be among the good alone that friendships would be formed, uA 
by the good they would never be violatecL 
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Solon perceived that Pisistntos was foiming a 
hi^ j^rij at Athens, and pursuing measures for 
posseesing himself of sovereign power. He ac* 
cordioglj used his utmost enorts to frustrate his 
designs* He assembled the people in the market- 
place, where he himself appeared completely arm- 
ed, and discovered to them the enterprise of Pisis- 
tratos. ** Oh, Athenians,^ said he, '^ I am wiser 
than those who are ignorant of the base designs of 
PiBistratus, and braver than those who, knowing 
theuL are deterred by pusillanimity and cowardice 
from opposing them. I am willing to put myself 
at your head, and generously to expose my life in 
the defence of liberty.'' 

The people, however, inclined to favour Pisis. 
tratus, and treated Solon as frantic. Some days 
after Pisistratus wounded himself, and in this con. 
dition, all bleeding, caused himself to be conveyed 
in a chariot into the middle of the market-place ; 
giving out that his enemies had treacherously laid 
hands on him, and reduced him to the pitiable 
plight in which they saw him. 

By this expedient he engaged on his side the 
passions of the unthinking populace, who were now 
ready to take up arms in his favour. ^ Oh son of 
Hippocrasus," said Solon to him, ** you act the part 
of Ulysses very ill. Ulysses wounded himself to 
deceive his enemies, but you have wounded your- 
self to deceive your countrymen.** 

The people assembled ; Pisistratus requested a 
guard of fifty men ; Solon remonstrated against it 
with the greatest earnestness, demonstrating to his 
countrymen the dangerous consequences of such 
an innovation ; but hu arguments had no effect on 
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the blind and heated populace, who milted Pldr - ,. 
tratus, in^ead of fiAy , a guard of four hundred iim% ^ 
with permission to levy troops for the purpose of 
making himself master of the citadel* The chief 
citizens were struck with consternation ; but efeiy 
one, to whichever of the parties he was attache^ 
now thought only of retiring. 

Solon remained firm, reproaching His country- 
men for their baseness and pusillanimity* ** For- 
merly," said he, ^ it was easier for you to have pie- 
vented this tyranny before it had acquired strength; 
but, now that it is established, it will be more glo- 
rious for you totally to abolish and extirpate itr ■ 

When he saw that all his arguments could no| 
recover his fellow-citizens from their stupefactioOi 
he went home, took his arms, repaired to the door 
of the senate, and, leaning them against it, he ex- 
claimed, ^ Oh, my dear country ! I have aided thee 
with all the assistance which my words and actions 
could afford ! I take the gocls to witness that I 
have neglected nothing in the defence of the laws 
and liberty of my country ! Oh, my dear countrr ! 
since I am the only man who declares himself the 
enemy of the tyrant, and since all others are dis- 

r)sed to receive him as their master, I leave thee^ 
abandon thee forever !*' 

As Solon could never form the resolution to obey • 
Pisistratus, and, besides, as he was afraid tliat the 
Athenians might oblige him to alter his own lawSf 
to the observance of which they had bound them- 
selves by oath, he preferred a voluntary exile, with 
the pleasure of travelling and enlarging his knowU 
edge of the world, to living at Athens in a situation 
80 disagreeable* He accordingly went into £gyp^ 
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ha lived some time at the court of AmatUu 
itiis, who had the hiffheat Teneration hr So- 
18 much afiected at bis retreat ; and, to in* 
Im to returDy he wrote to him the following 
nm letter: 

m not the only Greek who has procured for 
* the sovereignty of his country : nor do !» 
iresent situation, act in any respect contrary 
laws or to the gods* I am descended from 
; and the Athenians bound themselTes by 
» preserve the government for his posterity, 
ly I take greater care that your laws are 
obeervedy than could be the case if the state 
;ovemed by the populace. With the taxes 
I found established I am contented ; and, 
e exception of those honours which are doe 
rtation, there is nothing by which I am dis- 
led from the meanest citizen. I harbour no 
dent against you for the discovery which 
ade of my designs. I am persuaded that 
nduct on this occasion proceeded from love 
r country rather than from hatred to me ; 
s, because you did not know how I was to 
; for, had you known it, you would not, per- 
ave disapproved of my undertaking. He- 
len, with confidence ; and since I have nev- 
3vered any inclination to gratify resentment, 
1 the case of those who have alwa3rs been 
mies, believe me when I say that Solon has 
I to fear from Pisistratus. I will consider 
my best friend, and you shall enjoy every 
nodation near myself; for I know you to be 
>le of any breach of faith. If you have rea- 
lat will prevent your return to Athens, you 
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may take up your residence in any place yo« pleati^' 
Provided 1 am not tlie cause of your exilCf I ani 
content." 

To tliis Icttor Solon made the following reply a 

^ I U'lievc you intend me no harm ; for, previoua* 
ly to your becoming tyrant, I was among yoat 
friends, and ought not now to be more odious to 
you than any other who hates tyranny, i lea?v 
any man to judge for himself whether it be better 
for the Athenians to be governed by an absolute 
master or by several magistrates. I confess that 
you are tlic best of tyrants, but 1 do not think it mf 
duty to return to Athens ; for, havina there estab* 
lished a free government, and rcfusedf tlie chief ad« 
ministration of it, were I to return 1 might be justly 
lamed, and be supposed to approve your conduct/^ 

Solon wrote another letter to E^imenides m thv 
following terms : 

'* As my laws wore not destined to produce mocb 
good, so, having been infringed, little advantage 
has resulted from them. The good intentions of 
legislators, or oven of the gods, can advantage 
states only in proportion to the good intentions of 
those by whose sovereign direction the people are 
governed. My laws have been of little advantage ; 
but those who have violated them by suffering Pisis- 
tratus to usurp despotic power, hare overturned 
the republic. I foretold the consequences, but waa 
not believed. Pisistratus, who flattered the Athe- 
nians, appeared to them more faithful than I, who 
told them the truth. I offered to put myself at the 
head of the citizens, to prevent those evils which 
have now befallen them ; but, while guards were 
granted to Pisistratus, who by them reduced the 
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icy to riafery, I was treated as a fool ; so 
retire from my native country as I have 
IS the most eligible course I could adopt.** 
OS, king of Lydia, had rendered all the 
Greeks tributary to him ; and, for Tarious 
» many of the roost power^ men of that age 
seoe ajxl retired to Sardis, the Lydian capi. 
ch city was then flourishing in riches and 
• The fiivourable terms in which Solon 
Dtiooed there, excited in Croesus a desire to 
I, and he accordingly sent a message en. 
; him to come and reside with him. To 
OD returned the following answer : 
) liieDdship which you have testified for 
^y value ; and I appeal to the gods, that, 
I luul long ago resolved to live in a free 
would prefer your kingdom to Athens itself 
the tyranny of Pisistratus. The manner of 
ch I have adopted I can enjoy with greater 
lity where all are equal ; but, in order that I 
ive the pleasure of beiug some time with 
ihall pay you a visit." 

impliance with the solicitation of Croesus, 
covered great eagerness to see him, Solon 
for Sardis. Passing through Lydia, he met 
any grandees, whose retinues exhibited all 
ndour of regal magnificence ; and he ima. 
ich of them, as they appeared in succession, 
le king. He was at last introduced into the 
e of Croesus, who was waiting for him seat, 
is throne, and purposely arrayed in the rich- 
jnents that his wsirdrobe could afford. 
>lon there appeared no indication of aston* 
t at the sight of so much magmficeDoe. 

F 
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«' My gimut,'* Miirl Cnrnnii to him, ** IKmo hM imidf 

iric n(:r|tmiiitf:rl with yiMir wiiidorn : I knriw th«t yoV 

liiivi; travelled mnrh ; hut hfivn yoit nvcr NMin lOf 

uiifj rlnmm'fl n(» Npli-ndidly iin I fim V* '* Ye*,** it* 

plifrrl Holoii } *'phi)nNniitN, (hjrighlll-f*.ocki^ and pM* 

(UK^kn, nrn pfmfifiNMOfl of iMirnrthing more mogni* 

ciMit, Huirj* fill thirjr hrillifinry In titn n\i\ of natitf% 

and thi^rcforr! thii nrrjuinition of it infreo from cart** 

At nil firmwf^r ko ijiii:x|Mu:tod (yrdiniui waa great()f 

NurpriMfd : h(! (mlr.rtui hiii norvnntfii ihorownif tt 

oprri nil hJH trnnnurcii, find to dinplay bufora MoB 

whnt(:Vf;r wfin rnont prnr.iouN In hin nalaoo ) aftif 

Mfh'irM ho Invitod him n iMicond t^n into hia pfn^ 

(:nc«j. ** llnvo you f.V(*r fwicTn,'* iiaid ho to hinif ^a 

man hAppic.r (hnn 17*' " Vri«/' roturned Holoa) 

"ono Tollim, nn Athf^iiftn ftiti/on, whor hi an aflhN 

ont fitAto, hnn liviul an honf^Mt man. Me haa Idk 

with a comfortatilo prryvinion two childran wlw 

an; Vf:ry much 0Ntf:«unod, and ho himfiolf dtird aa* 

thr nnnn wlicn ^niriing n vir.tory for hit country* 

Tlio Alhf.ninnM havo f^n^r.tnd a tmmumont to Un 

in tho very pinco whoro ho fnll, and liavo dkrtia" 

gniiihf;d hin riamo witfi ^ront honourn/* 

At thiM finnwor i*nv.H\m wnn no Ignu aatoniihad 
thnn fit tho formor. Ho now llioiight Holon a fooK 
" VVfll, ihon," roMumod ho, *• who in tho happM 
ninn nfti^r TiJhm 7" " Thoro worn fit iormer 
timon/* fuiffworcd tlio |fliilonr»phor, ** two hrolben^ 
ono of whom whm nnmod (*loohift, tho othnr Blto* 
'i'hoy woro |Kiflw;Mod of nuoh iKidily strongth that 
thoy woro nlway>i viotoriouN In nil kindnof combal* 
and ih«:y woro porforlly unitod In aH'of'.tion. On a 
C^irtnin fcntivnl dny, thoir motlior, whom thoy ten* 
ffc?riy lovod, and who waa prloatona of iunoy 
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to 9acriC It I 

^ dooe hul iwea s| in ^ uu . a 

h siie w»s lo bi T« bi iii«wQ thimert 
uui Bilo yoked th Iycs to the cart c^od 
etr motber to th oesti place. The 
«ded them with a u beoedictiooa. 

rtttd with joy> their mouier entreated Juoo 
r oD them * that which was most for their 
^* When they had fiaisbed the aacri&ce 
yed the repast* they went to bed, aad-^ 
I that night/' 

m could no longer conceal hit indignation ; 
"* lepUed he^ *^do you then find no place 
jBong the number of the happy f* ** O 
be Lydians !^ ana re. Solon» ** you are 
I of great rkbes, i are the sovereign of 
ioos ; but to 90 great Ticissitudes is hu» 
abject, that it is impossible to decide on 
Tof any man till he shall finish the career 
That time b continually producing new 
is indubitable. Till the combat be termU 
nlidence in victory is premature*** 
I was still dissatisfied* dismissed Soloo» 
ed never to see him again* iEsop» who 
at SanJis, having been sent tot to amuse 
was much chagrined on account of the 
IS reels' ption given to a man so deserved* 
^sh«?d. ^O Solon r said he to him, 
ought never to be approached, or, if ap* 
it should be only with a design to say m 
e what is agreeable to them/ ** On the 
' replied Soloiu ** there is no case in which 
ght to approach ttteui but to offer tltt^ui 
kdvice that ho can, and always firmly to 
truth." 
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Gyrus had detained as a prisoner Astyagea 
grandfather by the mother's side, and had depr 
him of all his dominions. Croesus was ouei 
at this conduct, and, espousing the interest 
Asjtyages, made war against the Persians. A 
was possessed of immense riches, and saw hin 
at the head of a nation esteemed the most wai 
on earth, he thought that nothing was impossih 
him. Defeated, however, with great loss, he 
obliged to retire to Sardis, where, afler a sieg) 
fourteen days, he was taken prisoner. He 
brought before Cyrus, and by his command loc 
with chains; after which he was immedia 
raised upon the top of a pile of wood, in the n 
of fourteen Lydian youths, to be there burned a 
in the presence of the Persian monarch and 
his soldiers. 

When fire was put to the pile, Croesus, in 
pitiable situation, recollected the saying of Sol 
and, sighing, he exclaimed, '' O Solon ! Solo: 
This excited the curiosity of Cyrus, who sent 
ask whether this were some god whom in his i 
fortunes he invoked. Croesus made no rep 
but at last, when constrained to speak, he moi 
fully exclaimed, " Alas ! I have just named a r 
whom kings should have always near them, 
whose conversation they ought to value more t! 
all their treasures and magnificence." He ^ 
urged to proceed. " He is," continued he, " a v 
man of Greece, for whom I sent for the expi 
purpose that he might admire my prosperity, 
coldly said to me, as if he wished to show me 1 
it was nothing but a foolish vanity, that I n 
wait to the end of my life ; that a man should 
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oo m ftate of hapfnneai which was mibject 
Id so infinity of calamities ; and now I acknowU 
ciee the truth of all be then told me." 

IHiile CrcBSQs was speaking fire had been put 
is the bottom of the pile, and it was now rising to 
d» top. Cyrus was very much affected with the 
words of Croesus. The now wretched condition 
of m prince once so powerful made him descend 
iflio his own mind. The consideration that a like 
dUsBster might befidl himself at some future period 
of las life excited fearful apprehensions ; he com* 
the fire, therefore, to be immediately ex- 
and the chains of CroBsus to be taken 
and aAerward conferred upon him all possi- 
Ue boooofs, and made use of his advice in the most 
important afiairs. 

Solon, on leaving CrcBsus, retired into Cilicia, 
where he built a city called after his own name, 
iSsfof. Being informed that Pisistratus still main. 
tained himself in the tyranny at Athens, and that 
tiK Athenians now repented of their not having 
opposed his usurpation, Solon wrote to them as 

** Too are very much in the wrong to blame the 
gods for your present misery. If you suSer now, 
yoa ought to attribute it to your own levity and 
foDy in not listening to those who were well af- 
fected to their country, and in allowing your- 
•dves to be entrapped by the fair words and the 
CDoning of a man whose only object was to deceive 
you. You gave him permission to levy guards, 
who during the rest of your lives will serve to 
keep you in slavery." 

Periaoder, tyrant of Corinth, acquainted him with 

F2 
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the state of his affairs and begged his adrioep- 
when Solon wrote to him the following letter : 

<* You write to me that many have entered into 
a conspiracy against you. Though you deliver 
yourself from all your enemies by putting them 
to death, you will not greatly advance your inter- 
est: those even in whom you confide will lay 
snares for you. These will consist of one, perhaps, 
who will be afraid for himself; of another who can- 
not approve of your jealous measures ; and, in fine^ 
of a third, who shall think that he is thus doing a 
service to his country. The best step you caa 
take is to renounce the tyranny ; but if you can* 
not bring yourself to this resolution, employ a num- 
ber of foreign troops sufficient to keep the country 
under the yoke, that you may have nothing to fear, 
nor be compelled to banish any of your subjects." 

Solon next travelled to Cyprus, and there he 
contracted a friendship with Philocyprus, prince 
of (Epia. That city was built in a very steril 
place : Solon advised him, therefore, to transfer it 
to a more fertile part of the country. He chose 
for him a beautiful, level, and very fruitful situa- 
tion, and conducted the enterprise in person with 
great success. Philocyprus, from a sense of grat« 
itude, named the new city Solos, 

At no period of his life was Solon an enemy to 
pleasure. He loved good cheer, music, and what- 
ever can contribute to render life agreeable ; but 
he hated theatrical representations, where the ob- 
ject of invention was simply to please ; this he 
thought pernicious to the state, and calculated to 
produce dissension and sedition. 

When Solon was in high esteem at Athens, Tbes- 
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1 to act tragedies composed by himself 
Dovelty the people were astonished and 
At one of these, Solon, who was food 
inoieiit, happened one day to be present ; 
t all was over, he desired to speak with 

** Are you not ashamed," said he to him, 
(lore so many people ?" ** There is no. 
I it," replied Thespis, ^ for the intention 
rely to excite a laugh." ** Yes," return, 
striidng the ground with a stick which 

hand, ^ but if such lies be approved by 
we shall soon find lying introduced into 
insactions and the most serious busi* 
t was in allusion to these representations 

cried out, when Pisistratus was carried 
» the ybnon, ^ Behold the unhappy source 
5 frauds !" 

ablishment of the Areopagus b by some 
to Stflon. This was a council composed 
irho had borne all the public offices at 
Solon was one day asked what state was 
ivilized. " That," replied he, " in which 
IS, having themselves received no provo- 
"sue with as much warmth the repara- 

injury done to another as if they had 

received it." 

s the end of his life he began a poem, 
iwork of which was an account he had 
n Egypt concerning a certain island 

. remark, which cannot be too warmly recommend- 
tenlion of the youne. The approach of rice is 
1 she frequently endeavours, but too succeasful- 
be unwary under the naoM of innocence, if not of 
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called Atlantis,* said to be situated beyon 
known ocean ; but before the completion oi 
work he was removed by death. This hap{ 
in Cyprus, in the 55th Olympiad, and in aboi 
seventy-eighth year of his age.f He left o 
that his body should be carried to Salamis, t 
itould be burned, and that the ashes shou 
scattered over the country by the winds. . 
his death the Athenians erected to his roeroi 
statue of bronze, by which he was represented 
his code of laws in his hand, and dressed 
priBce of the people. The inhabitants of Sa 
erected another, which exhibited him as an oi 
speaking in public, with his h<uids conceah 
the Ibkb of his robe, 

* For a psrticolar accoant of this foppo^ed ialaiKl, SM ■ 
Atlantis, Anthon's Classical Dictionary.— ilm. Ed. 

t By Diogenes Laerttns we are informed that ** 80)0 
very old about the Sfid Olympiad, when i£fop, t|ie aotl 
the Fables (^oyova(4f ) ^oorisbed. According to Hetmi 
continues our author, ** he died at Pisa immediatelv aftc 
bracing his son, who had been crowned victor al the Oi 
|;ames. His death was occasioned bv the violent effect 
moderate joy on a constitution already shattered and mo 
bilitated by the infirmities of age." This accoant of bis 
accords well with the anecdote ^\d of |um on hie im, 1 
Th«les,-.Se^ p, i^ 
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PITTACUa 

VmACOMf SOD of Hirradiiu the Thraciao, waf 
nmmt MytUeoe, a small town in the island of Les- 
iOSy about the 20th Olympiad. During his youth 
le was distinguished by enterprise, being a brave 
oldiert ao active and skilful officer, and always a 
pood citizen : be held the maxim that one should 
uit himself to the times, and avail himself of op. 
tortimities.^ 

His first miterprise was to enter into a league 

ritb the brother of Alcaeus against the tyrant 

iielanchros, who had usurped the sovereignty of 

be islaod of Lesbos, whom he defeated* By this 

ctioa be acquired great military fiune. 

A dispute concerning the territory of Achillea 

d given rise to a long and destructive war be- 

eea the Mytilenians and Athenians. The Myt. 

nuM chaw Pittacus fer their commander* 

leo tbe two armies were in sight of each other 

reaidy to engage, Pittacus proposed to decide 

contest by single combat, and challenged as his 

gooist Phrynon, the Atlienian general, who 

come off victorious in every kind of combat, 

leen frequently crowned in the Olympic games. 

non accepted the challenge ; and it was de- 

that the victor should be considered the con- 

r of the territory in dispute. 

t if t food maxim only when directed by riglit principle, 
ttoces in which it actuated Pittacuf are aeloom tuck 
*, oar approbatioiL 
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With magnanimffy : that it ia very diflficutc to 1 
a good man: that thoro in nothing hotter fqi 
man than to oxecuto well whatever ho moy be i 
the present engaged in :* that, in order to uva 
ctcd, a man muNt form his plans with caution, an 
execute them with promptitude: that those vi( 
torics are tlio moMt valuable wliich are gained witl 
out the effusion of blood ; and that an empire b 
properly govermtd, the Icing and all in authorit 
must be as obedient to the laws a» the meanei 
subject. 

Wlion you are about to attempt anything (h 
tised to say to his followers), never boast of it ; k 
if you should cliance to fail in your undertaJun 
you will 1)0 ridiculed. Never reproach any oo 
with bis bad fortune, lost vou yourself should b 
uflfjrward reduced to the like situation. Sfieak i 
of no one, not even of your en(!mies. He attei 
tive to your friendft, and take care not to lose them 
but live among them with as much circumspectio 
as though thoy were one day to be your greater 
cnemios.f Love chastity, frugality, and trutl 
Reverence the gods. Il(3Ntore with fidoiity wha 
ever is committed to your care ; and never revoi 
a secret. 

A large sum of money was sent to him in his n 
tiremont by Croesus. Pittacus, however, did m 
think proHper to accept it, and returned tliis answei 
** 1 am already the one iialf richer than I wouj 

* flimilar to thfir hi tho mnxirn of Lonl Ch<mUtrfw]d : **Tli« 
U nothing worth (hnngut all, hut li worth (loinic w«ll." 

t Thi* IN to trnat oar fritmdt m mmnitt ; ntit wure we I 
form a maxim on ttiia nuhjoct in accor<lnnco with tho npirU c 
Ohrifltianity, we nhould aay, '*1Veat your enemies o« friend 
•nd they will eoon become lueb.*' 
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be ; for my brother has died without ohil* 
id I succeed to his fortune.'' 
repartees of Pittacus were always prompt 
iking : whatever question was proposed to 
was never embarrassed for a reply. He 
Q day asked, ** What is the most change- 
ttg r* ** The course of waters*" he replied, 
le humour of women." ** What is it that 
> be put off as long as possible ?" ^ To 

naoney of a friend*" ** What is it that 
)e done in every place and at all times ?" 
3fit by the good and the evil which happen." 

is most agreeable ?" " Opportunity." 
nost secret?** "Futurity." "The most 
r "Land." "The most unfaithful f 

licus told him one day that he had a de- 
ask a gentleman for something which ho 
his mind. "You may save yourself the 
" answered Pittacus ; " you wUl never find 

eeus, the son of Pittacus, happened to be one 
[Xuna; in a barber's shop, where the young 
usually met to discourse about the occur* 
of the time. A tradesman unguardedly 
hatchet, which struck the head of Tyrne- 
spiit it open. The inhabitants of Cum® 
/ of him as a murderer, and brought him 
the &ther of the deceased. Pittacus, hav. 
ained accurate information of all the cir- 
ices, found that no blame could be attached 
tradesman : he dismissed him fully acquit- 
because," said he, " a fault committed with* 
ntion merits pardon ; and he who avenges 
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it by punishing tho innocent unjustly, become 
himself culpable." 

Pittacus sometimes amused himself with poetry 
and wrote his laws and several other works ii 
verse. His most usual exercise was turning i 
stone to grind corn. 

He was the master of Pherccydes, whom somi 
have reckoned among the wise men of Greece, an< 
whose end was very extraordinary. It is said that 
one day, when the war between the Ephesians am 
the Magnesians had risen to its greatest height 
Pherecydes, who had warmly espoused tho interesti 
of the former, met a man on his way, whom hn 
asked to what country ho belonged. When hi 
learned that he was an Ephcsian, '* Take me b] 
the legs," said he to him, *' drag me into the coim 
try of the Magnesians, and instantly go and inforn 
the Ephesians how Pherecydes wished you to trea 
him : be sure to tell them not to M\ to bury m 
when they obtain the victory." 

The man dragged Pherecydes into the Magne 
sian territory as he was requested, and immediate 
ly went and related his adventure at Ephesus 
The Ephesians, being inspired with the most tan 
guine hopes of success, gave their enemies battl 
the next day, and acquired a complete victory 
They immediately went to the place where the; 
were told Pherecydes was, and, finding him deat 
there, they buried him, and honoured him witl 
magnificent funeral obsequies. 

Pittacus died in the 52d Olympiad, in the islan< 
of LesboSi at the age of seventy years. 
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BIAS. 

Btas of Priene, a smaJL town of Caria, waa In 

sreat repute during the r^.-i^^n.-i of Halyattr:H rind 
Croesua, kings of Lydia, from th»: 40th Oiym^/iarl 
till his death. 11^; ^as an f:xcf^iient citizr:r:, rinrj 
remarkably didinter^;.sted ; an acute poiiticjar;, and 
an accomplished gentlerrtan. 
. Though bom to great riches, he lived Vritr.Oit 
apiendour, and expenrWl his forfine in relieving: t:.r; 
aeedy. He was est^Amed the most eio^iient orat-.r 
of hU time, and desired to r^;ap no other ?dvaii. 
tage from this talent than that of glorj* Uj UIh 
country. He employed hLs skill in that art in ^ie- 
fending the poor and the dlHtre.s.v;d, thoL.;.^^ iie 
never undertook any cau.v: which he did not b*:.iove 
to be just; and hence it became proverbial al; ovor 
the country, when one would signify that a ca fj.se 
waa good, t^> say, it was ''one which Bias would 
have undertaken ;" and when they would give the 
highest praise to an orator, that ^ he was more sue- 
cesafuL than even Bias himself.'^ 

It happened at one time that pirates landed in 
the Pelopfinnesus near Messene, and carried oif 
several young women whom they carne to s^;!. at 
Friene* Bias purchiased them, brought them horrie 
to his hou5»f^, maintained them as his own chi/i ren, 
gave presents to them all, and sent them back to 
their friends. Such was the reputation he acquired 
by this generous action, that he was by many 
Btyled *♦ Ttje Prince of the wiiic rncn." 

G2 
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Some time afler, certain fishermen belonging to 
Mcssene found in the belly of a large fish a golden 
vase, on which were engraved these words : ** To 
the wisest." The senate of Messene assembled to 
determine to whom it should be given, when the 
young women whom Bias had treated with such 
humanity presented themselves, together with their 
friends, before the assembly, and with one voice ex- 
claimed that ** there was none wiser than Bias," 
The senate therefore sent him the vase. Bias at* 
tentively surveyed it ; and, having read the inscrip* 
tion, refused to accept it, 8a3ring that this title be* 
longed exclusively to Apollo. 

Some suppose this vase to have been no other 
than the tripod mentioned in the life of Thales; 
and that the only foundation for this story was, that 
the tripod was sent to Bias, while others say it 
was sent to him first. 

Halyattcs, king of Lydia, having destroyed sev- 
eral cities of Asiatic Greece, laid siege to Priene* 
Bias was then chief magistrate of the city, and made 
a vigorous resistance ; but Halyattes seeming de- 
termined to pursue his enterprise to the last, and 
the inhabitants being reduced to extreme misery 
by want of 'provisions. Bias caused two beautifcd 
mules to be &ttened, and to be driven towards the 
enemy's camp as if they had escaped from the 
town. Halyattes, seeing these animals in so good 
plight, feared he should not be able to take the place 
by famine : under some pretence, however, he sent 
a man into the city, to whom he secretly gave or- 
ders to mark the situation of the besieged. 

Bias entertained strong suspicions of Halyattes'a 
design. He causedi therefore, great heaps of sand 
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red with wheat ; and so dexterously did 

the afiair, that the messenger of Haly* 

hem without ever suspecting the cheat* 

»y this artifice, Halyattes resolved im* 

raise the siege : he accordingly made 
with the inhabitants of Priene, and left 

ice. Being curious to see Bias, he sent 
itation to visit him in his camp. Bias, 
JecUned, and delivered the following 
he deputies who waited on him : ** Tell 
hat I remain here, and that I command 
roots and to weep durhig the rest of hit 

k great pleasure in poetry. He com. 
e 2000 verses, in which were precepts 
en in every situation how to live happi. 
swing how a republic might be best 
oth in peace and war. 
to say, ^ endeavour to please every one ; 
succeed, you will experience a thousand 
in the course of life; but pride and 

1 contempt arc never productive of good. ** 
ir friends with discretion, and consider 
hat they may one day become your eno- 
Be temperate in the hatred you bear 
lies, for they may yet become your 
id be cautious in the choice of friends, 

same aflfection for them all, but distin* 
eir merit." "Imitate those friends the 
whom does you honour, and be per- 

their virtues will contribute not a little 

w suspicious of those who hav^ given proofs thai 
1. Few of the precepU of Bias, however, wma^ 
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tf> your own rn|MiUitiori/' ** Navvr iUrntti yoiirt» 
iuUt c^iiivurMitiofi, (or lliiM in u itmrU of folly 
** J'^fiflf^n vour to a«w|uiro wiMlom wImiii you n 
yoiJii|i;i for In nyr/^ it will Ini your only tunim$Uiiu* 
It In tlio \ftMi iir.ntiiHition you can urnkth wliil< 
Ui tho only ^nu^ of wliii'.li tlio |}OAhi«nMion \n vj^riti 
oufi of wliirJi uwn r.fifiiiot Wf^jfrivo you/' 

'* Anj^'^r iiwl |irrr.iiiiiiition nrn two tliinfrv vi 
o)»|ioiiili} to )>ru«li;n«'<}. * " <iooil men iirf; vtiry rd 
lm<J mm iwid I'ooU ur<i innuffiMriiMc.** ** He m:tn\ 
lounly tiniu'X in liiHilliiif/ yotjr )fromi«MTN/' ** H\Hi 
of the ^o(Im in ri miinner nuitiililo lo their ifreiitnn 
nnd thfink Ihem for nil your ^ood netionM*'* " 
not ifn|iortunfile : it in niui'.h iM;tti.r Ui Im: ohli^ml 
reeeive tliitn to ohli^e olherff lo |/(ive.'* *' lUi i 
riifth in un^lertiikhifjr iuiylliinc( ; lful» having re«olv( 
ejie<'.ut<} with vipfour/' " Tnke eare not to prM> 
11 mnn for hi» rifJieN, if there lie no other eriutie I 
whirJi he <le»erve« It." •* hive nlwiiyn ttn if y 
Were every moment to die, t\w\ hkewiw} nn 
you wrm lo live on the ifirth (or ii Un^ i'liiu 
'* A vi(/orou« e.onHlltuiion id the ^ili of niiture, n 
rlehnu nre eonunonly the ell<-et ol*r,hunee ; hut it 
wMom tilone thitt enn r'-.nder 'i nmn e,mifihle of a 
vlMinf( for \\m ^ooilol'liin eountry." *' To winh I 
imiHmMihilltieN i« ft mentitl diHeime.'' 

lie WfiM one fjity nNkeH wlmt it wnn thut flutter 
men moMt. "Hope/' ho rejilied, Whnt it w 
thnt nlenMtHJ them m'Ml* "Oiiin." What it w 
wbieii wftM moNt dlflie.ult to In^nr, ** ll^varmi 
foriiitto/' Ho UMoil Ui ftny, timt ft mmi who eou 
rMit onduro the miMfortuneii whie.h f/efell him w 
unforiunuto Imltnul, 

llo wiM oiniis 111 a iliii' witii womo im|iif^uii |f« 
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aoBfy when there arose a furious tempest, so that 

the Teasel was expected every moment to go to the 

bottom. Terrified at the prospect of death, these 

indiriduals began to invoke the gods. ** Be silent," 

said Bias ; ** for if they perceive that you are here, 

we are all inevitably lost/' On another occasion, 

he was asked by a profane person what was the 

worship due to the gods. Bias made no reply; 

bat, being urged to give a reason for his silence, he 

answered, ** [t is because you are asking about 

things in which you have no concern." 

He used to say that he liked much better to be 
an arbitrator between two of his enemies than be- 
tween two of his friends, because one never faiied 
to fall out with the friend who had been found in 
the wrong; whereas, in the case of enemies, a 
man might make him in whose favour the decision 
had been pronounced his friend. 

Bias was one day obliged to judge in the case of 
a friend who was found deserving of capital punish- 
ment. Before the sentence was pronounced, he 
began to weep before the whole senate. ** Why 
do you weep," said one to him, " since you alone 
have the power of condemning or acquitting the 
criminal ? ** I weep,** answered Bias, " because 
nature obliges me to compassionate the unfortunate, 
and the law commands me not to regard the emo- 
tions of nature." 

Nothing that depends on fortune was ever reck 
oned by Bias among real blessings. He deeme 
riches merely playthings, with which one mi^l 
amuse himself in inconsiderate case, but which fr 
quently served no other purpose than to turn m< 
aside from the path of virtue. 
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Ho happened to be in Priene, the place of his 
birth, when that unfortunate city was taken and 
sacked. Ail the citizens carried off what they 
could, and fled where they expected to deposite se- 
curely what they had thus saved. Bias alone, as 
if insensible to the misfortunes of his country, re. 
mained without emotion, tranquil amid all the des. 
elation. He was asked by one, why, like the rest, 
he did not think of saving something. ** So I do^*' 
replied Bias, '* for I carry my all with me." 

The action by which his davs were terminated 
was no less illustrious than those of his formei 
life. He caused himself to be carried into the sen- 
ate, where he zealously defended the interest of 
one of his friends. Being now very old, it fatigued 
him much, and he leaned his head on the breast of 
one of his daughter's sons, who had accompanied 
him. When the orator who pleaded for his oppo- 
nent had finished his discourse, the judges pro- 
nounced in favour of Bias, who immediately ex* 
pired in the arms of his grandson. 

The city gave him a magnificent funeral, and 
testified extreme sorrow for his death. A superb 
monument was erected to his memory, on which 
were engraven these words : " Priene was the na- 
tive country of Bias, who was once the ornament 
of Ionia, and whose maxims are more exalted than 
those of the other philosophers." 

In such veneration was his memory held, that a 
temple was dedicated to him, in which the inhabi- 
tants of Priene paid him extraordinary honours. 
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; Tery astonishing that the Greeks shocdd 
ooferred the title of Wise on such a fool 
iander. They allowed themselves to he 
d upon by the brilliancy of his maxims^ 
t any regard to the reprobate life which he 
r, though he continually Hred like a madman^ 
lys spoke like a sage. 

ooe day made a vow, that if he carried off 
ze at the CHympic games, he would erect a 
statue in honour of Jupiter. At the games 
were next celebrated he was victorious ; 
t having money enough to answer his pur- 
le caused all the ladies (who were on that 
n elegantly dressed, in order to assist at a 
.) to be divested of their ornaments, and 
i acquired the means of fulfilling his vow. 
ander was the son of Cypselus, of the ftimily 
Eleraclids ; and he exercised the tyranny at 
1, his native city, when Halyattes was king 
ia. He married Lysis, the daughter of Pro- 
prince of Epidaurus. He appeared to bo 
lately fond of her, and changed her name 
•ysis to Melissa.* By this marriage he had 
IS. Cypselus, the elder, was dull, and seem- 
i06t invincibly stupid ; but Lycophroon, the 
^r, was possessed of an elevated mind, and 
ell calculated to govern a state. 
le of Periander's concubines sought to excite 
* SignifyiDf a bee. 
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his disgust against his wife Melissa, and gare him 
such accounts of her as kindled in his breast a ill* 
riuus jealousy. He met her immediately after as 
she was ascending the stairs, and gave her such a 
blow with his foot as sent her from the top to the 
bottom, killing her on the spot. He immediately 
repented of what ho had done, and, as he loved her 
to distraction, threw himself in a paroxysm of pas* 
siou and despair upon the dead body. He then 
wreaked his vengeance on the women who had ex* 
cited his suspicions, ordering them to be seized 
and burned. 

When Procleus was informed of the horrible 
treatment his beloved daughter had received, he 
sent a message requesting a visit from his two 
grandsons, whom he tenderly loved. These he de- 
tained some time with him, as a consolation in his 
distress ; and when ho sent them back, taking a 
parting embrace, he said to them, ^* My children, 
you know the murderer of your mother." To the 
import of this expression the elder was quite in« 
sensible ; but so deeply did it affect the younger, 
that after his return to Corinth he would never 
speak to his father : even when asked a question 
by him, he would not answer. Incensed at this 
conduct of his son, Periander banished him from 
his palace. 

He put several questions to Cypselus, his elder 
son, that he might learn what had been said to them 
by Procleus ; but Cypselus had forgotten all, and 
simply told him of the kind treatment they had re* 
ceivcd. Not satisfied, however, with this, and 
strongly suspecting that there roust have been 
something more, Periander pressed his son so 
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le It 1< _ !i recoDeeted tlie partiiig 
"octeoBy and told them to his fiither. 
ninediately comprehended &eir ftdl 



dingly exerted h to rednoe his 

1 to the necessity oi naring reooorse 
manding those with whom ho lodged 
no longer in their houses, 
m, driven firom his asyhmiy endeavour* 
idmittance into other houses ; hut the 
father's menaces eyerywhere occasion* 
ipuise. He at length* however, ft>und 
I who were touched with compassion 

who, at the risk of sufiering lor their 

to the king, aflTorded him a shelter* 
ihli^ied a decree, declaring that who. 
d him, or even spoke with him, should 
punished, 
nciation of a punishment so rigorous 

the Corinthians, and none had the 
lave any intercourse with him. Ly« 
uBsed his nights in the vestihules of 
dl avoided him as they would a wild 
r days after the publication of thb de« 
kr, seeing him almost dead with hun* 
stchedness, was touched with compas* 
s^ing up to him, he said, ^ O Lyco« 
3ther is it more desirable to live as yoQ 
nisery, or, yielding submission to my 

be sole master of all my treasures 9 
son, and prince of the flouridiing city 

If any accident befall you, I feel it as 
I myself were the cause of it ; but you 
. upon yourself all your present wretch- 
H 
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ednesa by irritating him whom you were booncl' 
rererence. Still, now that you feel what it kf 
persist in obstinacy against a fether, I permit v 
to return to my house. Lycophroon, unmoved 
a rock at the discourse of hLs fether, coldly repli 
<< By speaking with me, you yourself deserve 1 
punishment with which you have menaced othen 
Seeing that the firmness of his son was not to 
subdued, Periander resolved to dismiss him fin 
his presence. He accordingly sent him to Corojr 
a country subject to his own government. 

Periander was greatly irritated against Procde 
whom he believed to be the author of all the n 
understanding between him and his son* Levy] 
troops, therefore, and puttins himself at their An 
he made war against mm. His enterprise suooet 
ed ; and, having made himself master of Epidaur 
and taken Procleus prisoner, he kept him in o 
finement, but did not take Yds life. 

Some time after, Periander, who was now \ 
vanced in years, sent to Corcyra for Lycophra 
intending to divest himself of the sovereign pov 
in his favour, to the exclusion of the older broth 
who was but ill fitted for public afiairs. To 1 
messenger sent by Periander with this intelligen 
Lycophroon would not deign to answer a sin] 
word. Periander, however, who tenderly loved 
son, did not yet give up all hopes of succeedii 
Thinking that his daughter would have more ini 
ence on her brother^ mind than all the met 
which had been hitherto used to regain himy 
gave her orders to proceed to Corcyra. 

Upon her arrival, this young princess appea 
to her brother by every consideration which i 
thought calculated to overcome bis obstinw 
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id jou," die aaid to hiiii» ^ have the kingdom 
[» tJbe hands of a stranger rather than into 
vn? Power is a fickle mistress, and has 
fooers ; our &ther is now old, and his death 
be &r distant ; unless you q)eediiy return, 
or frmily is undone. Think not, therefore, 
idoning to others that elevation and those 
B which await you, and which are legitimate- 
s.** Lycophroon assured her that, so long 
alfaer was there, he never would visit Corinth. 
nk the princess returned and acquainted the 
ler fether with Lyoophroon's resolution, 
ier sent to Corcyra to inform his son that 
resolved to end hi days at that place ; and 
eielbre, he might co as soon as he pleased, 
ke possession of kingdom of Corinth* 
luooa now consent ; and thus they agreed 
hange countries wiin each other. But the 
eans, having received information of it, were 
with such terror at the proqwct of Penan* 
oming to Uve among them, that, to prevent 
r killed Lycophroon. 

ihe death of his son Periander was driven to 
r. He inunediately gave orders that three 
id children of the bc»st families of Corcjrra 
be seized, and sent to Halyattes to be made 
IS. But the vessel on board of which they 
embarked having been forced to stop at 
, the inhabitants, learning the object for 
these unfortunate youths were on their way 
lis, xo6k compassion on them. They accord- 
advised them secretly to take sanctuary in 
mple of Diana ; and when they had found 
( to comply with this advice, the people would 
bw the doiinthians to remove them^ affirm- 
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ing that they were under the pr< ctionof thend 
dess. They found means to keep them aHve um 
without dedajring openly against Periander. TU 
was by sending every evening the young mea iB 
young women of Samoa to dance around the ten 
pie, giving them cakes made up with hcMiery wUd 
th^ threw into the interior of the temple wUli 
thus engaged. The children, pickinff up iintm 
cnkesy Uvea upon them; and the Corinthians^ aeefa) 
the dances renewed every day, lost all patieiio 
and returned home. 

So chagrined was Periander at not having it fi 
his power to avenge the death of his son as hi 
wished, Uiat he resolved to live no longer ; hot, ai 
he was anxious that no one should know where hi 
body was, he devised the following scheme to ooo 
ceal it. Ordering two young men to be brougfat'ti 
him, he pointed out to them a by-path, and com 
manded them to walk there the following nighl 
kill the first person they met, and instantly to bur 
him. Dismissing these, he caused four others to b 
brought into his presence, and directed them to wall 
in the same padi, and to kill without fail, and im 
mediately bury, two young men whom they woul 
meet together. Dismissing these also, he sent fo 
a still larger number, and commanded them, in lik 
manner, to kill the last, and bury them in the plac 
where they committed the act. Having thus ai 
ranged matters to his mind, he did not fail to be a 
the appointed place in proper time ; and there h 
was assassinated by the first two, as they had bee 
directed. 

The Corinthians, not finding his body, erected a 
empty monument to his memory, and engraved o 
it an epitaph in honour of him. 
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Periaader was the first who had guards :^ a:. 
Bead hiixu and who changed the liiie vt' mtaz'.^'.rix'.x. 
JO :has of t\*rant** Ho did not aiiow all, iiu:i>.r;in. 
iaa:c-.v, to live in cities. Thrasvbulus, bv ui.o'ic 
ccucsels he was ver\* much swaved, wrote lo iiiin 

00 a certain occasion the following letter : 

•■ Frv»m the man that you sent me I haw c.^::, 
c«aled DOthinc; : 1 led him into a cornfield, a:;.; aW 
the ears which were higher than common 1 ii-at 
6jwzi in his presence as 1 went along. If \ou 
wish to preserve your power, follow my exaFrj^'r. 
Pi". :o death, whether friends or enemies, a.l \Uv 
caiei men of the city; for even those wh.» Mnii 
the most faithful ought to bo distrusted ': \ -.i 
taurper-^t 

Ptriander used to say, That there was ni:':.:: :: 
vhich might not be accomplished by dint «.f iv.' :> 
tal application and corporeal labour, since r.icar.s 

* I: tf endcnt that co xr.an in his senses wou!i! (Vt : .iss-::nt' 
s ti:l<« impWinip all lh« odious «;ua!ilu-9 coii;'ri«ei{ m c::t w.rvi 
ijrnf. Accwding to ibe modern u«e ot iha: opithei. l":.-;:t- i. ts 
b««c m chargv. however, i:; ihe ir.»a:::::i ol ine worJ. .r. : .-. -.ji 
;au acccuDCftl lor: -t.-a»»-j> :ri U:eik, a:v.! (j^'jiib^ .-. I '.•..-. 
cr^ui&llT si$!Uiied neither more !:or Lewih:i:: •a-rrj-.^ . .:: .i: 
tja: ume every moiiarvh was j:-5i*'.-s::e. ar.vi ::»«' a: i;se ■ . • 
Std power soon attached to the term i!t';!o::i-f it the <.i:- • 

331 xt :• sow attachexi to the word u'«n-.<f. We n et: \\ -. • 
SxnTwraz der.mt.ou oi a kir.j m Sa!"us: \IW.\ J:.^ . c .; 
ImfmMt -JV)^ iiMt /'ii.frr. id t*t tut "^.vni : To ie a ki;:j ■> ■ a 
WM" :o 'iv> with i:r.;»u:::'.y whatever he jliMSfs. 

* I'aier a despif.c jcoverr.xer.t '.here ;s r.o in»e \:t-.\\ •: ; 
ocIt cottzzAllT any ^rAvia;:on of ra:.k : ;»:'. Arr in t:\.-: > %» s 

1 have sufLiew:>;re read that. a: the court oi Tai:'. ^'t K. >< >. . .^ > 
lord* came ar». oce o! whom U*ean lo Ciuven^e very r. •. • \ 
wilh a shoeclac& whom he saw eu;:'\'yt\i iv. h:s ^liice . '.:.< 

9f afterward a«k««i huu how he c.ir.Le lo talk ::i th.i'. ::..-.- 
with auch a fel ow. "Such a te'.Un^ """ rc;.\r.tv. :. i :. >. . 
•• nay, there is fo .cy in it ; lor who kr.ows but '.o-mcrr. \\ 1 ::..i> 
be obUcc^ to b-act ku &hi.vs." 

Hi 
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had been fbnnd to tear an itthmut iGrom the con« 
tinent : that a man ought never to propoee ailvar 
or gold as the rewarded his actions: that the great 
could have no guard on which they might more 
confidently rely than the affection of their sob- 
jects : that notning is more precious than rqpoaai 
that a popular is preferable to an absolute govenu 
ment. Being asked why, dien, he continued to 
maintain hinuelf in the tjrranny of Corinth^ whidi 
he had usurped, he answered, ^Because, when a 
man is once mvested with it, it is as difficult to jA» 
dicate it voluntarily as to seize it in the first in; 
stance by force." He was of opinion, not only 
that those who had committed bad actions ou^ 
to be punished, but those also who had evidendy 
intended to commit them* 

** Pleasures are fleeting,'' said he, ^ but ploiy is 
eternal." ** A man ought to be temperate m pros* 
perity, and prudent in adversity.'* " Never dis* 
close a secret with which you are intrusted." 
**We ought not to be influenced either by the 
prosperity or adversity of our friends: in both 
situations we should show them the same atten* 
tions." 

Periander was a friend to the learned. He 
wrote to the other wise men of Greece, inviting 
them to spend some time at Corinth, as they hoA 
done at Sardis. He received them kindly, and 
did all in his power to render them happy. 

He reigned forty years, and died about the 42d 
Olympiad. 

Some suppose that there were two Perianders, 
to one of whom the words and actions of both have 
been attributed. 
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CHILO. 

flourished at Laoedsmoa about the 69d 
iad. He was finn, detenniiied, and traii- 
»«n»*inmg in adversity no leas equanimit}r 

1 prosperity. UnambitioiiSy and thinking 
ost unprofitablj spent that was employed in 
aTel, he always remained at home. His 
s a perfect modd of virtue ;'^ lor the pre- 
rhich he deliTered he ^thf\aUy nractiaed. 
^ice and great moderation gauied him the 
lioo of the world ; and his iSe he regokted 
following maxim, of which he is the author : 
; m mil cases a man ^ould run moderate! 
at the 55th Olympiad he was made 
niis was a digni^ at Lacedamon which 
rbalanced the authority of the kings. His 
Ty who was a candidate for the same office, 
& ao jealous of him that he could not help 
^ring his resentment ; when Chile coolly 
ft him, ^ I have been chosen became I was 
I fitter than you to sufier the injury done me 
ring me firom my retirement, to be immersed 
ness and rendered a slave." 

was of opinion that the art of divination 
ncyt be entirely rejected, and that difierent 
efvents might be discovered by the human 
B this way. 

i€»de» will pnbdUy be disposed, with me, to qoeetion 
Ktim o€ mxiy man** viiUM, ill a atateackiiDwlttiic«i to bo. 
buiunpofect 
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Hippocrates, on a particular occasioDy had i 
ficed during the Olympic games : the flesh c 
victims having heen put into caldrons filled 
cold water, the water all at once became hoi 
began to boil so as to run over, though then 
BO fire under them at the time. Chiloy who 
present, attentively considered this prodigy, 
advised Hippocrates never to marry; or ii 
fortunately, he were already married, to loi 
time in putting away his wife, and destroyinj 
children she had brought him. Hippocrates i 
merry with this advice, which did not in Uie 
restrain him from marrying; and he had b 
wife the tyrant Pisistratus, who usurped the 
ereign power of Athens, his native country.* 

On another occasion, after having attenl 
considered the quality of the soil and the sita 
of the island of Cythera, Chile exclaimed hefoi 
present, ^'Ah! would to Heaven this island 
never been, or that, as soon as it appeared, ii 
been ingulfed by the ocean ! for I foresee tl 
will be the ruin of the LacedsBmonians." Ie 
conjecture Chilo was not deceived ; for that u 
was taken some time after by the Athenians, 
made it subservient to laying waste the coui 

He used to say that there were three thing 
ceedingly difficult: to keep a secret, to bea 
juries, and to make a good use of time. 

In all that he expressed Chilo was very briei 
elliptical, so that his ^nanner of speaking be< 

* The condact of Hippocrates is certainly better enti 
pur approbation than the advice of Chilo. To use di¥ 
was a fault, but to regulate life by it a still greater. We 
have charity, hQwever, cposid^rmg the times in whid 
I»e»Uve4. 



uAmL He «sq4 to aay dot a nui shouU 
r d^iiiiitwii^ bt Ais wis a feiMBinn TimVnnoii . 
c&e ^roUait ■wrk oC vitdon was la nstnia 
w^m^ cspedaE^ aft a feaai : dm one sbouid 
r :ip««k iU of any persoo* siiic^ otbenrno ke 
i fe psfpetmUy QX|KiaQd to ftlia daoger of lab. 
p»aBi?wiMi^ aadoflieaurtBgftbiiy by no 8Max» 
mM» tt> koKtttf : ftbaft a nan oSglift to Tkil lus 
fe wbm in disgiaoo soooer tlan wtmi tkey 
t SvKxir : tkaft it was Itotter to lose than to ac- 
Hlr^^oGbm fain : tiAft wi^ shoul^ijl never flatter 
n nn Ims adrorstty : that a man of coora^ 
1 al'ways be mid, and endeaToor to niocuro 
cc nfifer tban fear. He beid that tbo bosl 
p Ib a statn is to taicli tbe citiaMis bow to 
fgt tibeir own ftmilies with (Nroprie^ : tbit a 
engibr to imany a plain, unafiec^ woman, 
■t i«tti buMstf by tne eetebratioii of bis wifw 
; tSmL foU and suver were tried by a toueb. 

• bnft tbat it was by means of sold and silier 
b» bfluls of nan were tried : tbat we sbouid 
ft tbtB^ with iBoderatioQ» lest we migbt be 
BBBMy aflected with their loss* ^ LoTe and 
i^^ sflud h0!» ^ do not b;^ fooreter : k>v« as if 
rajra one day to bate» and never hate but as if 
rexe one day to iove**^ 

dbe temple of ApoUo at Delfihi, be caused to 
^Kftved in letters of goU» *^ That we should 

* wish for thii^ too nraeh above us; and that 
stuety ibr another never fidled to 



ifid ail he could to atture him to 
Id^ dot be might avail hicoself of bis 
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how to maintain himself in the tyranny whicl 
had usur[>ed. Chilo made him this answor : " 
wish to embroil me in the troubles of war ; am 
if it were to give you security, would have me 
like aa exile at a distance from my native com 
Enow that there is nolliing upon whicli one 
reckon with leas confidence than regal greatn 
and that, of all tyrants, he is the happiest who 
the fortune to die in his bed." 

Chilo, perceiving his end approaching, la 
around on hia friends who were assembled a 
him : " My frieDds," said he to them, " you k 
that during the long time 1 have been in the yti 
I have said and done many tbinp : upon ma 
reflection, I find nothing of which I have cata 
repent, excepting, perhaps, a case which I 
submit to your decision, that I may know whe 
I have acted properly or not. On a certain o 
aion, I happened to bo one of three who sat in ji 
ment on one of my good friends, who, accordin 
tho iawa, should have been punished with death 
was greatly embarrassed : one of two things 
inevitable, to violate the law or condemn 
friend ; and, after careful reflection, I devised 
following expedient. I delivered with such add 
all the most plausible arguments in behalf of 
accused, that my two colleagues found no diffic 
in acquitting him, and yet I myself condemned 
to death, without assigning any reason for my < 
duct. Thus I discharged two duties, those 
friend and judge ; yet I feol in my conscic 
Bomething which makes me doubt whether my < 
duct was not criminal.'"" 
* It i* not ewT to ne uy objsct that Chilo could ban bi 
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At a rery advanced age, Qiilo died at 
limMig^ excess of joy, when embracing his son, who 
bad letomed firom the Olympic games crowned as 
Tictor. 

The Lacedaemonians erected a statne to Mb 



plnit9M0 anumeDtf, except it were the gntt^^ 
•tvn vtaitf ; ci viueli, wheo he affinned that this was the oqIt 
fralt of which he had been coilty, and coDfldflfed thk ooe dcKib^ 
ta^ we mnft allow that he had do iDCooadecabie ahare. 
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CJLEOBULUS. 

Among the seven wise men of Grreece, CMm 
Ittiy though one of the least remarkablOf was on 
of the most happy. He was the son of E?a^mi 
a desc^ichait of Hercules, and was bom at Lmdai 
a maritime town of the island of Rhodes, where h 
flourished under the reign of Crossus, king 0( 
Lydia.* 

He discoyered great wisdom from his earlki 
years. His countenance was engaging, his stal 
ure advantageous, and his strength surprifidng 
His youth he spent according to the custom of tb 
times, in travelling to Egypt to acquire philosophy 

On his return he married a very virtuous ladj 
and lived with his family in the greatest tranquU 
lity. A fruit of this marriage was the celebratet 
Cleobulina, who, by her own application and th 
excellent instructions of her father, became s« 
learned that she puzzled the greatest philosopher 
of her time, especially by enigmatical questions 
She was, besides, so afiectionate and kind, that shi 
herself performed the office of washing the feet oi 
her Other's guests on any festival occasion. 

Cleobulus was chosen to govern the little stat 
of Lindus. In this situati(»i he acquitted himseli 
with as much ease as if only a single family hai 
been committed to his care. Whatever might en 
gage his country in war he was careful to remove 

* That is, between the 35th and 55th Olympiack. 
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•s?i be always kept on good tcrnis both with il\o 
ci'.izens and with strangers. To propose an 1 ix- 
pioin enigmatical questions of all sorts \v-i:!i t'.io 
rr^o<: sabti-tv constituted liis chiof merii a^ i !:i- 
enrv character. It was he who rendered lii:;.oiw 
ia Greece that use of enigmas which he had '. ;ri- 
ec fram the E;;yptian3 : he is, for example, tlv-. un- 
to of the following : 

"I am a father who has twelve son?, ea,!\ « : 
whom has thirty daughters, but the degrees o( ti.^ ii 
beaury are ver)' Jitfcrent : the countenan«res «-»i' 
Kcne arc white, of others ver\* black ; th^v r.iv ?.'■ 
immortal, and yet they die every day.'' 

This implies the year. 

Tbe cpicram, als»3, which has been found i !i ■!.. 
tomb of Midas, and in which great praises an' :> - 
stowed on that king, is a production of Cleo'ou .:^. 
I; has« indeod, by some been attributeii to livir..-. 
hat impropcrh', for he liveil at a period much ear- 
jer than Midas. 

According to Cleobulus, virtue consists chiefly 
in aToiding injustice and other vices ; and siicii is 
tae seotiment of Horace, where he says, 

VirfMS est nfium/Wfcrf, €t sapientis prim^, 
StultUiii Cismisse. 

It free ftom foIW. aod of rice the foe. 
Wudom will bleaB, and virtue «hieM from wo. 

He used to say that in everything wc ou^^ir to 
cbserre order, time, and measure : that, to b:i:;i<!i 
die Cblly which reigned in all states, it was lue >. 
ary to make every citizen live accord ing lo \i\< 
rank and condition : that there was nothiiiL: s^^ 
CGmmon in the world as ignorance and lotiua*. ..y. 

" Endeavour," said he, •* always to have i: jI' e 

I 
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■entimentSy and to be neither ungratefiil nor li 
faithful : do good both to your friends and to yw 
enemies ; for you will thus retain the first and gs 
the last : before you go from home, think wb 
you are to do ; and after you have returned} e 
amine yourself^ and revolve in your mind all Ha 
you have done : say little, hear much, and spei 
ill of no one : always advise to that which jc 
think most rational : do not abandon yourself t 
pleasure : if you have enemies, make up your dj 
ferences with them : do nothing by violence : pc 
attention to the education of your children : spo 
not with the misery of the wretched : if fortui 
smile on you, be not proud, neither be disconcert< 
if she turn her back on you : choose a wife a 
cording to your rank ; for, if you marry a wonu 
of higher birth than yourself, you subject yourse 
to as many masters as she has relatives." 

He used to say that particular attention shou 
be paid to girls : that they ought never to marj 
except when virgins in age, but matrons in beh 
viour and in mental accomplishments : that befo] 
strangers a man should never either caress < 
blame his wife ; for in the one he discovers weal 
ness, and in the other folly. 

When Cleobulus learned that Solon had entire! 
abandoned his country, he did all in his power i 
induce him to come and live with him. On th 
occasion he wrote to him the following letter : 

"You have many friends, all of whom hai 
houses ready for your reception : I think, hov 
ever, you can nowhere be happier than at Lindui 
It is a maritime city, and enjoys perfect freedom 



jam wSi e to fear from I^BistratiWy 

md joax firieikb ma ' , you in safety." 

Cleobafaui ooold i the moat of an ordinary 

eonditkwi, and a life iree from the embarraasmeDta 

of die world He was happy as a father^ happy 

as a hadmndf happrr as a citizen, happy as a phi- 

haoyber , and died at the adranced age of more 

ten serenty years, during all which time he had 

bees hu^ly honoured* The inhabitants of Lindus 

teitified their sincere regret at his loss, and erect. 

cd to him a magnificent monument, on which was 

cspRafed an epitapli in honour of his memory. 
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EPIMBNIDES. 

EpncBNiBSS, of the city of Gnossus, in Crete 
flourished in that island when Solon was in grea 
reputation at Athens. He was a man venerahk 
fbr religious observances, and was supposed to ha?i 
been tl^ son of the nymph Balte. 

It was the ffeneral persuasion in Grreece that 1m 
was inspired by some heavenly genius, and that h 
was frequently favoured with Divine revelations 
He devoted himself wholly to poetry, and to thing 
connected with religious worship. He was th 
first who introduced the consecration of templet 
and the purification of countries, cities, and privat 
houses. Ho had little esteem for the people of hi 
own country ; and Saint Paul, in his epistle to Ti 
tus, speaking of the Cretans, cites one of his versei 
where he says, " They were great liars, indolem 
yet malignant brutes."* 

His father one day sent him to the country ii 
quest of a ewe. When returning, Epimenide 
went a little off the highway and entered a cave, t 
enjoy a little repose till the intense heat shoult 
abate. He remained asleep there, it is said, fo 
fifly-seven years ; and when he awoke, not suppo 
sing that he had slept long, he looked about bin 
for his ewe ; but his search was in vain. Comin| 
out of the cave, he was very much surprised U 

* This interpretation of the learned Fcnelon rescues the pat 
■age (Tit., i., 12) from that obscurity in which our translatioi 
involves it. 
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iid tbe fiice of the country totally altered. IIo 
nn in astonishmeDt to the place where he liad 
tk7j^t the ewe ; but here, discoyering that the house 
hA changed its occupant, and that no one knew 
nax be meant, he fled in horror to Gnossus, where, 
Ms^ meeting with strange faces, his amazement 
every moment increased. As he was entering his 
ksber's bouse, he was asked who he was and what 
ht wanted. At last, with much difficulty, he made 
LiiBself known to his younger brother, who, when 
be left home, was a cliild, but at his return was fur- 
nnred with age. 

All adventure so strange made a great deal of 
Dccse all over the country, and every one immcdi- 
as&'r regarded Epimenides as a favourite of the 
godL 

Those who cannot reconcile themselves to the 
belief of Epimenides having slept so long, suppose 
that be spent these fifty. seven years in travelling 
ia foreign countries unknown, that he might the 
Uller acquaint himself with their real character, 
tSidisguised by anything adventitious. 

Megacks having cruelly massacred, at the very 
4k}]are, ibwe who belonged to the faction of S<jlon, 
liie Athenians were seized with the greatest terror. 
Besides, the plague was then desolating the coun- 
tn-, and there prevailed a belief that the city was 
Ififested with spirits. The augurs were according- 
iy consulted, and they pretended to have discov- 
ered by their sacrifices that some abomination had 
^c«n committed, with the pollution of which the 
^hoiC city was infected. Nicias was thereupon 
^mediately despatched into Crete, being furnished 

I 2 
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with a vessel in which to bring Epimenidies, whoso 
reputation had now spread over all Greece. 

When Epiroonidcs arrived at Athens^ he took 
several sheep, some black and some white, and 
brought them to the Areopagus, where he left them 
at liberty to stray whore they pleased. He ap- 
pointed persons to follow them, and commanded 
those whom he had chosen for this purpose to sac- 
rifice in honour of some god each one of them in 
the particular spot where any of the sheep should 
lie down. Hence it was that in the time of Laer«. 
tins there were seen about Athens several altars 
dedicated to gods with whoso names they were un- 
acquainted.* This was all faithfully executed: 
the plague immediately ceased, and the phantoms 
troubled tiicm no more. 

Epimenides, on his arrival at Athens, contracted 
habits of intimate friendship with Solon, and con- 
tributed not a little to the establishment of his laws. 
He made the people sensible of the futility of those 
barbarous ceremonies observed at funerals by the 
women, and gradually accustomed the Athenians 
to habits of prayer and of oiTcring sacrifice, thus 
disposing them io the observance of equity and 
obedience to the magistrates. 

One day, after surveying attentively the harbour 

* The words of Diogenes Laertius are as follow : OOev koi 
vw eTtv evpeiv Kara r«f drjfiuc tuv X0rjvai<JVt /?«/*«f <n»«w- 
fittCi vnofiviffM Tifc Tore yevofuvrjc eiiXaaeac '- "Hence yoo 
may still see at Athens altars without any inscription to a par-> 
ticular deity, as memorials of the propitiation then maae/* 
This may furnish us with a key to Acts, xvii., 23. " For as I 
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if Mun3rchia,* he said to those about him, ** Moii 
ure enveloped in darkness with respect to tho Tu- 
are. Ah ! did tho Athenians know what disaster 
his harbour will bring upon their country, tlu y 
vould instantly eat it up, with as much a[)petito us 
they would a morsel to save their lives !*' 

After remaining some time at AUions, Epiinc ni- 
les prepared for his return. Tho Athenians c{[u'\\u 
ped a vessel for him, and presented him with a taU 
eatf for his trouble. Epimcnides thanked tlu^ii 
for their generosity, but refused their money : ho 
contented himself with requesting their friendship, 
and that they would consent to the establisiuiu nt 
of a firm alliance with his countrymen, tlie inhah- 
itants of Gnossus. Before his departure, he buih at 
Athens a beautiful temple in honour of the Furii^s. 

Epimenidos endeavoured to persuade the pei>[>li^ 
that he was iGacus, and that he frequently visits d 
the earth. He was never observed to eat ; and 
was said to have been fed by tho nymphs, and to 
have kent in a neat's hoof tlio mamm which thi y 
brought nim. It is said, also, that tliis manna was 
converted into tho substance of his body without 
the usual process of digestion.:): 

* K% AthcDS Uioro woro three harbours, of which Munyr)ii:i 
WM ono ; it Uy n littlo to tho oast of Athens, fonninff a knui ot 
ptoinsula.— iSyrAft., iz., 395. Tho Piraius, tho chief ofthoHe liar 
UMTS, was endoscHi with tho city hy a wall wvtm niilect niui :i 
btlf in length ami sixty feet in height; tho most ancient. :uui 
tbe nearest to tho city, though tho least coinmixiions, wnn th« 
PoitQs Phaloms.— TAikW., u, 93. Com. Ntp.^ Thoinist., vi. 
See Ih. Adam*s .4iu:i«fU C^ro^.. p. 292. 

t Au Athenian talent was equal to sixty minie, and n n\in.\ 
to throe pounds sterling ; honco the value of a talent wouUl ix* 

<iaa 

X Noiwithstandiug ths obscurity in which tho history ui ihi-« 
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He predicted to the LacedsBmonians the hard 
servitude to which they would be subjected by the 
Arcadians. 

When engaged in building a temple which be 
had resolved to consecrate to the nymphs, a voice 
from heaven is said to have been one day heard, 
exclaiming, '* O Epimenides ! dedicate this temple, 
not to the nymphs, but to Jupiter himself!" 

Hearing that Solon had left Athens, he wrote the 
following letter to comfort him, and, if possible, to 
induce him to come to the island of Crete. 

'* Courage, my good friend. Had Pisistratus re- 
duced under the yoke a people accustomed to ser- 
vitude, or who had never lived under good laws, 
then perhaps his domination might have been of 
some continuance ; but he has to do with free men 
— men of courage. They will soon recollect the 
precepts of Solon, be ashamed of their chains, and 
no longer able to brook the condition of slavery. 
Even allowing that Pisistratus should remain abso- 
lute master himself during the whole of his life, yet 
his despotic power can never descend to his chil- 
dren ; for it is impossible that men accustomed to 
liberty and mild laws should ever brook perpetual 
servitude. As to yourself, do not, I entreat you, 
continue to wander perpetually from place to place. 
Make haste and come to me here at Crete, where 
there is no tyrant to trouble any one ; for I am 
very much afraid that, were you to fall in the 
hands of the friends of Pisistratus (a thing which is 

philosopher is involved, we have sufficient evidence from tliii 
and from the story of his long sleep, to satisfy us that he was 
Qne of those impostors who seek to acquire thie eateem of man- 
kind by deserving their detestation. 
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cMbie), yoQ would not mod with ¥ory 
meDU 

ikiosapeDtcTerypart ofhis life id exeroi* 
cted with mligion. Being a groat admi* 
^tTy^ he oomposcd se^reni wor£i in verao t 
bers^apoom ontheorimnof thoCuretoBi'^ 
(Muing the Coiybantos^f and another coo* 
le cxpcdittion to Colchis.:!: Ho likcwiso 
in prcksc a treatise on sacrificos, ono 
^ the republic of Crete, and another work« 
the subject was Minos and Radaroanthus. 
aged, according to souks 157 years, ac» 
.1 others, 299.§ 
lifs of Bpimenides is wholly teiled in mys* 

ri«nt inh«hitAnu cf CiH^. 

Mits 1^ CjFbriK moUi«r of the goda ; m cidl«d from 
OBM i^ her iintt foUow«rs« « 

m of A$i», iK>ar Pont us. It inchhiM th« p re t m l 
Eki G«<iMigi4. TtM» «X{MHiitioii «llod«d to M that of 
itt of tb« «oM«n ricoce. C)ii this tubiect then it m 
sm in four ix^oksk <\Mnpi>»od by ApoHooiiM RhodiiM* 
ipollonms'^ ATfonAulic Kxpoditioiu^^ Tb« gotd«i 
ihM to h«Ti<» M^4\ gtuniod by a vlra^ion that D«t«r 
all« that brMithw) 6n^ t.>n th« doath of J^aon, king 
d ikthct of Jas^Yi« P^Jia«« Jaaon^s und«, uaurprd tho 
. >^*hrA Ja^^m arrirtKi at th« y«ttn of manhood, ho 
» kmAKvii ; and, ^tetenvd by $om«thin|( omiiioua in 
nee, tVhask as th« boat <>Tasion he ci>uld dcriM, 

T«»}gii pwTKiod he would bnn^ tho gx>Kien il«»co 
s. Ja$<Hi accoixlingly Aued out the ahiD Arito, aA«r 
(dTontumra on board of her wwk» called Aripcmauta. 
)r Colchi5. By the aaaistance vtf Med«« i^a aorcer> 

king>s> daughter), who iell in lot« with him, h« 

m L.aemu5 mentions as his authority for the firM ac* 
afte. Phases Ht^ M«ju«^«», oMiMnititf ptft tt u rt^ 
h^^fmtp : hxt the seci>nd, a tradition of tno Crotana. 
■a*, no diHilu, incluKHl \o relate wonders ; and wo 
»at KmmenK)e« him«e4f inr^alidalea th« authohiy of 
he tells us that ** they we4V gnsat Uan.'^ 
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tery, it is sdd by some that he kept awake as 
many days as he had slept years. The Cretaiu 
sacrificed to him as to a god, and usually gave him 
DO other name than Curetes. The LacedaemoDi. 
ans, in consequence of an ancient oracular admoni. 
lion, preserved his relics among them as an invai* 
liable treasure* 
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MACKAMMIB, a mUiTe ftbla, held a ooofid^ 

fe nmk aiiKmg the 1 sf his time* He was 

ber to Codaidis, kin ^/> ytbia^ and the soo of 
ms ; but bw motbei * i Greek* 
f tbese meajis be bad aoopportumtjof beconi' 
irtll aequaioted with the two langnagee. He 
^Offuenti and poaaeased of much rtracity ; In* 
\df aod in ereiy tmdertakiog inflexibly HnxL 
was always dressed in a coarse dooMe cloak, 
ttred oo milk and cheese* The 9lj\e of his 
iagtK&s was coacyie and energetic; and, in 
iefer cause be embarked, as be nerer yielded, 
]mstj9 suecetaded* His masculine and ekiquent 
ner of speaking became prorerbial ; wo thai, 
D any one imiaied him, he was said to adopt 
^cy^azn phrase. 

naeban»s left Scytbia in order to settle at 
HIS** On arriving in that dty, he went and 
rked at Bokm^s door, desiring the person who 
led it to tell Solon that be was tb^v, and diat 
ad come purposely to risit him,and to stay wi^ 
bt nfmm time* Solon sent as a reply, that a 
ought to form friendships in his own country 
, or where, at least, he Is in some winr con* 
ed ; upon this, Anacbarns entered* ^ rfiXi/' 
he to Solon, ^ since you are at presmt in your 
country and inyour own house. It is your pror* 

• liecsiaeWAdMitiDtiisfTtkOlfflviad* 
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inco to 1)0 friondly : commcnco friondahip with ^'' 
inc.'* Solon, struck with the vivacity of hia aa> ' 
Hwur, conriontod with ploosuro to bocomo tho hort '* 
of Aiiao.harsiH, and at onco ontorod into a friondahip ' 
with hini, whicii continued aa long aa thoy lived. 

AiKicharsis wan a great admirer of poetry, and ' 
wrotn the ** S(*vtiiiun Lawa*' in veraoi aa alao a - 
" TrcaliHe on War.** 1 le usod to aay that the vino ^ 
bore thr(!o Norts of graiiea, pleaauro, intoxicatioDi ^ 
and rt>j)entaiice. 

He was very much surprised that, in oil tho pak 
lie aHHitinhlies held at Athens, wiao men wore con* ' 
tented with opening and explaining tho buainoaii 
whilii fooU were allowed to decide it ; nor could he ' 
coniprt'liend why those who defamed othors wore 
punished, while wrestlers and boxers, who ruddy 
lx:at one another, received great rewards. IIo was 
no less surprised that, at the l>oginning of their bon- 
( pints, tho (a reeks should use small cups, and that 
towards the close, wlieii they began to be aurfoited^ 
they introduced large ones. 

The liberties which iivcry one took at their fooata 
were to him insufferable. On being ono day aakod 
what were the best means of restraining {looplo 
from ever drinking wine any more, he replied, " Tho 
best method is to place before their eyes a dnmkon 
man, that thoy may leisurely contemplate him." 

Having been asked whether there were musical 
instruments in Scythia, ho said, ** There wcro not 
oven vines." The oil with which tho uthlotas 
anointed themselves before they engaged ho called 
tho specific for making madmen. 

Considoring attentively one day tho thicknoas of 
tho plonka of a ahip, *' Alaa !" ho cried, ** thoao 



lOi 

111 are oiL^ lb-, inches firom death!" Being 
what yessd is the safest, '"That," he re. 

* which is in port.** He used frequently to 
■t a man should bend his whole attention to 
quiring a mastery over his toqgue and his 

e& asleep he always kept his right hand upon 
lotiiv signifying that there is nothing to which 
mid give so much heed as to the government 

tongue. An Athenian one day reproached 
th his being a Sqrthian : ** My country,^ ha 
I, «* dishonours me» but you are a dishonour to 
XMHitiy.^ Being asked what was the best 
HLt the worst thing which men possess, ** The 
',*• he replied. 

is much better * he said, <* to hav« one true 
iImu many who are always ready to change 
bitune." Having been asked whether the 
r the living were most numerous, ** To which 
' be replied, ^ would you consider those who 
: sea to belong t" "^Markets,"* he said^ 

places which men had established to deoeiva 
lother." 

ig insisted one day in the street by a peto» 
oung fellow, Anacharsis, surveying him at- 
ly, coolly said to him, * Toung man, if you 
It able to carry wine in jrouth, in old age 
ill not be able to carry water."* 
oaed to compare laws to spiders* webs, and 
merry with Solon's attempt to restrain the 
DS of men by a few writings* 

I force of Uiis reproof win be better MfceHvl if, witk 

• •■ppoMttloha^takeQplaceataiiBMt: StMoifsjm 

K 
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It was he who invented the method of making 
earthen vessels by a wheel.* 

Anachareis on a certain occasion went to ttf 
priestess of Apollo to inquire whether there w«i 
any one wiser than himself. *^ Yes," replied Aa 
oracle, ** one Myson of Chenes." Anacharsis ww 
very much surprised that he had never heard of 
him before. lie went to a village to which he bri 
retired to inquire for him ; and finding him meoik 
ing his plough, ** Myson,'* he said, ** it is not }# 
the time for turning up the ground." '^Tme^* 
replied Myson ; ** but it is time to mend the ploogl 
whenever there is anything about it broken." 

Plato has given Myson a place among the wwi 
men. Ho retired into solitude, where he qpe^ 
the whole of his life without having any intercoans 
with his species, because he had a natural aversioa 
to all men. Myson was one day observed laughs 
ing heartily in a comer where ho thought himnlf 
unobserved ; upon which one came up to him,«nl 
asked him why he was laughing so when there WW 
nobody with him. '<That,'* he replied, **h Hm 
very reason I was laughing. "f 

CrcBsus, who had heard much of the reputatMA 
of Anacharsis, sent him an offer of money, aa4 
entreated him to visit him at Sardis. Anacharril 
returned the following answer ; 

** I came to Greece, O king of the Lydians ! k 
order to become acquainted with the literature^ 

* Strabo has shown that the invention of the potter's wind 
was prior to Anacharsis, being mentioned by Homer. 

t Myson is ranked by Diogenes Laertius among the mW 
wise men of Greece ; and, except that he lived to the advaDCii 
age of ninety-eevea, there is nothing worth mentioiunf 
by Fenelon which thai author recoroi. 
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mDd — m of the ooontiy : I need neither 
DOT wlver ; and if I return to Scythia a better 
Bore learned nan than when I left it, I shall 
lasGed. I dtmii, however, visit you ; for I put 
Jb ▼sine vpaa your argoaintance and fiiend- 

ler m long stay in Greece, Anacharsis prepared 
is letom.^ Touching at Cyzicus on his way 
Sp be Iband the inhabitants celebrating with 
t aoleainity the festival of Cybde, the mother 
e gods.f Anacharsis made a vow that, if he 
mod in safety to hb native country, he would 
*r aaciifioe to her, and institute the same fes- 
a ber boiKxir. When he arrived in Scythia 
■deavonred to change the ancient institutions 
m eooDtry, and in th^r room to substitute the 
flC Greece ; but this gave much offence to the 



one day entered secretly into a thick 
a of tbe country of Hylea, in order to fulfil, 
oat being perodved, the vow which he had 
i to Gj^bele. Holding in his hand a cymbal 
« m figure of the goddess, in the Grecian 
GB, be performed the whole ceremony. He 
bowever, discovered by a Scjthian, who in- 
ed the king of it ; and he, coming immediately 
forest, surprised his brother Anacharsis in 



to Laertias, be cune to GuMoe in tbe int ^etr of 
1h CHynpsad, and oootiiiDed there ttU tbe death of Solon ; 
■. till the first year of tbe SSth Oi jn^kad ; ao tbat be re- 
d in Greece tbuty-cwo jm%. 

Ifzacoa or Cjzicam is an island in tbe Propantia, Joined to 
tmw^\mw»A by two bhdfes. Near it is the river Gramcoa, 
IB lor the fine Tictocy of AkTaniW over tbe Peniaiii.— 



r« 
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the very aet, and wounded him mortally 
arrow. Anacharsis immediately expired, 
ingf ^Id Gpreeoe, where I travelled to I 
literature and manners of the country, I wi 
ed to remain in safety ; but in my native s 
has been the cause of my death/' Severs 
were erected in honour of him by the 6re 



lis 



FTTHAGORAS. 

I m a celebrated dirifkm of philoiophy inio 
I balic Tbales of Miletuf was the fcicmder 
oic tecty Pjrthagoraji of the Italic 
ipus the Cirenaaui relates that this philos- 
as oamed Pythagoras because he pro- 
oiaeies as true as those of Apollo.* 
ts the first who modestly refused the title 
MS, and was satisfied with that of philos- 
later of wiidcmu 

ipiiuoa most generally receired is, that 
itM came originally from Samos, and was 
i Mnesarchus, a sculptor ; although others 
It he was a Tuscan, and that he was bora 
the small islands lying along the Tyrrhene 
iiich the Athenians imuie themselves mas- 

^ras learned bis fiuher's profesrioo, and 
th his own hands three silver cups« which 
ated to three Egyptian priests. He was 
scholar of Pherecydes,f to whom he was 
rly attached, and by whom he was no less 
Pherecydes being on one occasion dan. 
ill, Pythagoras wished to be admitted into 



|ora0« from WSmf^ s naae of Apollo, mA myt^ 
or •Yt^fmupt to banacue or proDoauee ontioos. 
I UertiuM nokf PBereeyOof «do^ (^ "^im ami 
fe has preaerved a letter of fait to UmIoc, io wtudi 



He has pretened 
9eUiffltbiflK«oarforliUB0eil UwatmoaawbeB 
beted with ti»e kHitikKHDe diHempw whidi FcoeloB 
ajod be deoiiet thit it ifaoaJd be ihowB to die 

K2 
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his apartment to see him ; but Pherecydes» torn 
that his disease might be infectious, instantly i 
the door on him, and, placing his fingers acroi 
chink, "* Look," said he, ^ and judge of the stal 
my health by my fingers, which you see are q 
enaadated." 

After the death of Pherecydes, Pythagoras attk 
some time at Samos under Hermodamas ; but, 1; 
ing a great desire of adding to his knowledge, t 
especially of learning the manners and custom 
foreign nations, he at length left his native oooi 
and all that he possessed, and set out on his trav 
He remained a considerable time in Egypt, derol 
his hours to conversation with the priests, aad 
investigating the mysteries of their religion ; i 
that he might be treated with distinction, and 1 
proper opportunities might be afforded him, Pol 
rates wrote for him a letter of commendation 
Amasis, king of Egypt. 

From Egypt Pythagoras passed into Chaldes 
acquire the knowledge of which the Magi w 
possessed ; and then, after satisfying his curioi 
by travelling into several other countries of 
East, he visited Crete, where he entered int 
strict friendship with the sage Epimenides: fi 
thence he returned to Samos. So great was 
vexation at seeing his country oppressed by 
tyrant Polycrates, that he determined to becora 
voluntary exile; he accordingly went into Iti 
and settled at Crotona, in the house of Milo, wh 
he taught philosophy ; and from this circumsta 
it is that the sect of which he was the founder , 
been styled Italic. 

It was not long till the reputation of Pytbago 
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M fpread orer all Italy ; more than three hcin- 
M papiki attended hia instructions, and formed 
I well-regulated little republic Some say tiiat 
lima was of this number, and that, when chosen 
idig of Rome, he was actually living with Pythago* 
Of at Crotona. It is the opinion of chronologists, 
Werer, that this story has no other foundation 
thia a similarity between the sentiments of Py- 
tkgoras and those of Numa, who lived long before 

Pythagoras said that among friends all things 
Aoold be common ; and that equality was the re- 
■h of friendship. His disciples appropriated no- 
liuag to themselves as an exclusive possession, but 

E their efiecis into a common stock, and earned 
one purse. The first five years of their novi- 
tiate were spent in listening to the precepts of their 
master, without opening their mouths to utter a 
lingle word. After this long and rigorous trial 
they were permitted to speak, to visit Pythagoras, 
md to converse with him. 

The deportment of Pythagoras was dignified, 
•ad his stature calculated to set off to advantage 
Ui handsome figure and fine countenance. He 
dreased in a beautiful robe of white cloth, which 
was always made to fit well : he was under the 
eootrol of no passion, and was distinguished for his 
serioos air. 

He was never observed to laugh, and never heard 
to utter a witticism. When angry he would nev. 
ar chastise nor strike even a slave. By his disci- 
pies he was regarded with the same veneration as 
Apollo.* The pleasure of hearing Pythagoras, 
* Htnot the fcholais oC thi« phikwopher, wbrn widung to 
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and of viewing him in the midst of his scholan 
drew crowds from all quarters. Every evemn( 
more than six hundred persons of different coun 
tries came to Crotona, and for any of them U 
have the happiness of conversing with Pythagonu 
for a single moment was deem^ a great distioo- 
tion. 

Pythagoras framed codes of laws for several m^ 
tions at their request ; and so much was he admired 
by all, that his words and the oracles of ApoUo 
were held in equal veneration* He expressly lbr« 
bade swearing, and all appeals to the gods : ^ every 
man," said he, " ought to accustom himself to act 
so much on principles of honour and integrity that 
none might have reason to hesitate in beUeving 
him on his word." 

Pythagoras taught that the world was animated 
and intelligent, and that the soul of this gross ma< 
chine was the ether, from which emanated evei) 
individual soul, both of men and of beasts. The 
immortality of the soul was not unknown to him 
He supposed that souls wandered up and down ii 
the air, and entered indiscriminately into any ani 
mated body that came in their way : that, for ex 
ample, a soul, on quitting a human body, enteret 
into the body of a horse, a wolf, an ass, a mouse 
a partridge, a fish, or, in short, of any animal with 
out distinction, as readily as into that of a man 
In the same way he believed that a soul, on leavioj 
the body of any animal whatever, entered india 
criminately into the body of a man or of a beast 

prove anything, thought they put it beyond a doubt when the 
could support it by an avros s^in V** <^^> <>' ^^ m^ iU-^Ck 
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md for this reaaoii it was that Pythagoras express- 
]f prohibited the use of animal food, deemiDg it a 
come DO less heinous to kill a worm, a fly, or any 
Hher insect than to kill a man, since in everv- 
tog animated there were souls of the same nature. 
To gain universal belief to his doctrine of Me- 
teoipsychoaiSy Pjrthagoras pretended to have forme r- 
If paiseri for the son of Mercury, under the name 
ii fthaiides ^ and that then Mercury gave him 
tkjij to ask what he pleased, with the exception 
of Bmnortality, and his wishes should be satisfied. 
Be requested the blessing of remembering equally 
W«Q all that took place in the world during his life 
wad after his death, and since that time he knew 
my aocnrat^ everything that had happened. 
He aud that some time a&r he had been ^thai- 
he became Euphorbns, and that, being at the 
of Troy, he was dangerously wounded by 
: that his soul next passed into Hermot- 
and that then (to convince every one of the 
gift bealowed on him by Mercury) he passed into 
the coontij of the Branchides. He went into the 
tBBiple of Apollo and pointed out his shield, all 
■iereed, which Menelaus, on his return from Troy, 
■ad coosecrated to that god in testinoony of his 



When he had ceased to be Hermotimns he be- 

Pyrrhus the fisherman, and afterward the 

philosopher PytLagoras, without reckoning his hav- 



* la iiiMfim the hifltory of illaitnoas men, we cnght care- 
Wif to d Muimiiit e betweeo their Tirtoes and their Tices. To 
imandaaim pride in namtaining a system by the epithet tic* 
k fsihipe Qoosaal ; hot when a series <rf lies and imposture 
ti ililn jnrt Ibr chat poipote, lean conceiTe no name too odious 
liteapfiiBdtoit. 
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INK ^^^n ffirmcrly the ctfcV. of Mycele, and the pea* 
co*:k of— I know not whom. 

\\t\ nfFirrnf-fJ that in hifi journeys to the infernal 
nj^ionn he had rfmarkfd t^io souJ of Hesiod cbaio* 
ed to a hrn/^ri (lillar, where he was dreadfully tor* 
rneril'jd : fifi to that of Homer, he had scon it sw* 
pfnfj«'fl from a tree, wliere it was surrounded with 
m^Ti>t'.ui^, n.n a (fiirii^hment for the many falsehoods be 
hao invfrntf^l and attributed to the gods : and that , 
in thf:M; aU^Jes the souU of those husbands whs 
had l>een harfih to their wives were horribly tor- 
to red. 

On another occasion Pythagoras caused a deep 
cavern to be dug in his house. It is said that bs. 
^^'KK''d hiM mother to write during his absence as 
account of everything exactly as it occurred. Hi 
tlien shut himsisjf up in hi^ cavern» and after stay* 
ing a whole year there, left it, and, returning pale 
and emaciated, exhibited a hideous spectacle. He 
shortly after assembled the people, and told them 
that, he was returned from the infernal regions; 
and, to gain credit to the story he wished to prop* 
ngat's he li«;gan by recounting all that had happen* 
f]d during his abfience. He succeeded in astonish- 
ing the multitude : it was immediately supposed 
tlint there was something divine in him ; every 
one iM^gan to weep and cry, and the men besought 
him to instruct their wives, whence the women of 
Crotf»na were styled Pylhagorea, 

I'ythogoras was one day at certain public games : 
without letting any one know it, ho had tamed an 
eagle, and trained it so that it came to him upon 
uttering a particular cry ; the people were all ei« 
cecdingly amazed ; and, to render tlio thing the 
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ipeciousy be diowed to the whole assembly 
oade of gold attached to that of the bird. 

ooly sacrifices which Pythagoras at any 
ffercMl were loaves, cakes, and the like : at 
ht of bleeding victinis he said the gods were 

with horror, and that to pretend to honour 
>y such sacrifices as these was calculated 
w the Divine vengeance on the ofierers."* 

very probable that in these maxims the ob- 
' Pythagoras was to divert men from living 
Hisly, and to accustom them to a plain diet ; 
rimple fiire is better for the health and more 
able to the operations of the mind. To give 
unple to others, he seldom drank anything 
Iter, and always lived on bread, honey, fruits, 
dse, excepting beans, for his respect to which 
lo good reason can be assigned, 
ife," said Pythagoras, ** is like a (air ; for as 
if some come to exercise themselves in the 
nt kinds of combat, others to traffic, and 

merely to look on, so in life, some are bom 
kVes of glory and others of ambition, while the 
of a third class is simply the investigation of 

held that no one ought ever to ask anything 
nself ; ** because," said he, ** every one is ig- 
; of what is good for himself." 
divided the age of man into four equal por- 
** a man is a child," he said, ^ till the age of 
T ; a youth till he arrives at forty ; a man at 

m ia certainly what the light of nature woald teach ; and 
rin of bloody sacrifices among the heathen can be ac- 
[for in no other way than on the supposition of a Divine 
oo, the tradition of^which gave birth to their sacrificial 
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sixty; and an old man at eighty.** He reckfln 
none beyond this age among the number of t 
living. 

i Mathematics and astronomy were his fitvoiiK 
studies. It was he who first discorered thai t 
morning and evening star was the same i he w 
the first also to demonstrate that in every rigl 
angled triangle^ the square of the hypothennae 
equal to the squares of the other two sides. It 
said that Pythagoras was so transported with t 
discovery of this famous theorem^ thaty sopposl 
himself indebted for it to the inspiratibo of ti 
gods, he displayed his gratitude by ofiering to the 
a hecatomb ; that is, a sacrifice of a hundred on 
We meet with this story in several authors^ thoi^ 
it is certainly very contrary to the doctrine 
Pythagoras : it is possible, however, that the 
might have been oxen made of flour and hone 
such as it was usual for the Pythagoreans to ofier 
Some say that he died of joy on account of it ; bi 
by what Laertius has written, this story appears 
be entirely without foundation. 

Pythagoras was very careful to maintain frieD 
ship and a good understanding among his disciple 
When instructing them, he used frequently to ai 
dress them allegorically : he would say, for instanc 
that a man should never leap out under the balance 

* The following passage, from the institutes of the Him 
lawgiver Menu, whose doctrine of the soul resembled that 
Pythagoras, may serve to confirm this opinion : ** Should a dim 
have an earnest desire to eat fleah-meat, he may gratify his na 
by forming; the image of some beast with clarified butter, or 1 
may form it with dough ; but never let him form a wiah to k 
any animal in vain."— Pnef</«y'« Camuuucn tf the Imtiiuim 
Most9 with tho99 of tht JBndnut 4«- dm Lifo of £niptiiocti 
p. lid. 
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l^^d the should nemlliiich from 

t : thftt ono ought not to sit down oo the pio. 
of liie dsj ; iotiiiisti t we should never 

Aleiit on the prasei as w be careless of the 



them to spend a pert of eech 

secret, pitting to thesoseifes such qoestkMks 

ae : In what have I spent the day t Where 

heenl What have I done U> good purpose f 

janpropf riy t 

lecomrocnded to tl Ksty and gravity 

r exterior deportmc ni : i ^er to allow them* 

to be transported with < either of joy 

"ow : to treat their : oos wiin tenderness : 

pect the sg«d: to laxe exercise^ that they 

aiuid corpulence ; and not to spend their 

■ trsiTeiling. He said that it was necessary 

very punctual in honouring the gods» and in 

«ig them that worship which was their due» 

■obds the Scythian, a slave of P^thagoras^ 

i himself so fiiithfuily of the precepts of his 

r, that upon his return to his native country 

tythians sacriiiced to him, and ranked him 

r ihor gods. 

tegoras supposed the first principle of all 

to be unity : that from thence proceeded 

tn end points ; from points, lines ; from lines, 

iciea; from superficies, solids ; and from solids 

or elements, fire, air, water, and earth, of 

the whole world i s composed ; and that 

ilements were perpc illy changing into each 

but that nothing in me universe ever totally 

sd, eveij t happened bdn^ only i^ 

s» 

L 
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The earthy he said, was spherical, c 
the centre of the universe :* it was ev* 
habited, and, consequently, there we 
who walked with their feet opposite 
air by which the world was surroui 
dense that it was almost impossible tc 
and this ho assigned as the reason wh 
mals which inhabit the earth are moi 
ject to corruption. On the other h 
above the sky was subtile, and in per 
tion ;f and this, he said, was the ree 
the beings it contained were immorta 
fore divine. Thus the sun, the moon, 
were gods, because placed in the mids 
tile air and active heat which is the 

life.:^ 

* As the doctrines of Pythagoras are often ve 
this circumstance has occasioned considerable 
the interpretation of them. Pvthagoras affirmec 
tre of the universe there was nre, or the fierv glo 
this, Simplicius {Ad Aritt. de Calo) underbt: 
which opinion is adopted bv Fenelon ; but 8( 
more probability perhaps, uncierstood the sun ; ai 
allowed that the modem Copemican system is • 
that of Pythagoras. 

t The air here intended is the aether, whicb 
the termination of our atmosphere ; that is, at 
from fortv*three to forty-six miles beyond the 
rarefied that animal life cannot be supported in i 

X We are ready to pardon Pythagoras for entei 
absurd notion ; but even in modern and more er 
it has been warmly asserted by Kepler, that, un 
■tars were intelligent as well as sentient beinss 
observe such regularity in their motions. Bi 
Newton, by the discovery of the laws of gravitai 
baoiahed these puerile absurdities. He has Ic 
ebain of harmonizing nature, and, as he passed 
to Qt link by bnk, till he reached the throne 
th«re leafing ua to wonder and to adore, to feel ou 
, tt the same time, our importance. 
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[n regard to the death of this philosopher various 
inioDs have obtained. Some say that certaia 
racHis who wished to become scholars of his, 
viog beeo refused, were so enraged at their re- 
lae that they set fire to the house of Milo while 
fthagoras was within. Others affirm that it was 
me by the Crotonians, because they were appre- 
nsive that Pythagoras intended to make himself 
ffereign of their country. 

Be that as it may, when Pythagoras saw the 
mae all on fire, he quickly made his escape with 
ity of his scholars. It is said by some that he 
cfed himself in the temple of the Muses at Meta. 
ntttiiiy where he let himself die of hunger. Othe rs 
■ert that, when making his escape, his progress 
as interrupted by a field of beans which he had to 
nm; a thing which Pythagoras could not resolve 
» do : ** It is better," said he, ** to perish here than 

kill all these poor beans.*** He calmly waited, 
erefore, till the Crotonians came up and mas- 
cred him and most of his disciples. Lastly, 
hers affirm that he was not put to death by the 
rotonians, but that a war having been declared 
ttween the inhabitants of Agrigentum and those 
\ Syracuse, Pythagoras went to the assistance of 
e Agrigentines, his allies ; that the Agrigentines 
ere routed ; and that it was there that Pythagoras, 
I atteoapting his escape, was interrupted by a field 
rbeaDS, through which he would not pass ; choos- 

Jut., Sat zv., 1, alt 

•* Who bade from all that once had breathed abstain, 
lior •'en for hlood of plants held scroples vain.^ 
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ing rtthar to olhr hif throat to the SjrraciMiiii» 
who rta him through In fovaral pltcM* 

Most of hk •cnoltrf who accompanied him 
were alto put to death ; very few only were aa? ed, 
and among them Archytaa of Tarentum, the OIM 
eeiebrated mathematiciaa of hie timet 
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HBRACLITUS. 

HnACLmrs of Bpbemifly mm of BlytoOy floarishcd 
•hmi the 69th Olympiad He was usually styled 
the Dark PkUosofker^ because he always spoke 
enigmatically. Laeitius relates that he was full 
of himself, and despised almost the whole world 
kside : Homer and Archilochus, he used to say, 
oo|bt to hare been kicked out of society* 

He could never forgive the Ephesians for ban* 
iriiioir his friend Hermodorus, and publicly decla- 
red that all the men of that city deserved death, 
and all the children banishment, as an expiation of 
their crime in idiamefully banishing their best citi* 
zeo and the greatest man of their state* 

Heraclitus never had a master, and the emi- 
Beooe to which he arrived was purely the result of 
fajs own appUcatJoo. He entertained the greatest 
cwitemp t Uif the actions of all men, and greatly 
Asiplored their blindness, so that it made him weep 
eominually ; whence Juvenal opposes this philos* 
opber to Democritus, who was perpetually laugh- 
mg^ He says any one may easily ceoaure by a 
kfod laugh the follies and vices of the age, but 
ibat he is astonished what source it was that 
could furnish the eyes of Heraclitus with continual 
tears* 

The sentiments of Heraclitus were not always 
fte same : when he was young he used to say that 
he knew nothing, and when more advanced in age 
ka •finned that be knew ail tUogk He was dis. 

L2 ^^ 
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pleaBed with all mankind, and avoided their oi 
pany ; and used to play at bones and other in 
cent games, before the teinple of Diana^ with 
little children of the. city. The Ephesians one • 
assembled around him to contemplate him wi 
thus engaged : ^ Unhappy .creatures !" said Vk 
ditus to thsm, ** why are you surprised at sec 
me play with these little children % Is it not m 
better to do this than to cooperate with you 
your maladministration of public affairs ?" 

He was at one time entreated by the Ephesi 
to frame for them a code of laws ; but Heracli 
declined it, observiog that the people were alrei 
too corrupt, and he knew of no method by wb 
they could be induced to change their manner 
life. 

He said that men ought to fight with as mi 
ardour for the preservation of their laws as in 
fence of their walls : that we should be m 
prompt to appease resentment than to extinguis 
conflagration, inasmuch as the consequences 
the one were infinitely more dangerous than th 
of the other ; since the worst that could hap] 
from fire was the burning of a few houses, wl 
resentment, on the other hand, might be product 
of cruel wars, from which proceeded the ruin, { 
sometimes the total destruction, of nations. 

A sedition having arisen in the city of Ephes 
several persons entreated Heraclitus to point < 
before the people the best means of prevent! 
such commotions. He stepped up on a lofly pi 
form and called for a cup, which he filled with c< 
water ; he then put a small quantity of wild pu 
into ity and, swallowing the contentSi retired wi' 
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out uttering a word. By this he meant to show 
them that, in order to prevent seditions, it was ne* 
oessary to banish luxury and delicacies from the 
lepnbiic, and to accustom the citizens to be con* 
taHed with little. 

He composed a book ** On Nature*^' which he 
deposited in the temple of Diana. The style in 
which it was written was purposely obscure, that 
h might be read only by the learned, he being 
tfraid, if it were to afford entertainmeut to the 
people generally, that it would soon become so 
common as to procure him only contempt. This 
book, says Lucretius, gained extraordinary reputa- 
tion, because nobody understood it. Darius, king 
of Persia, having h^rd of it, wrote to the author 
to induce him to come and explain it to him, offer- 
ing him, at the same time, a handsome reward and 
a lodf^ng in his own palace ; but Heraclitus refu- 
sed to go. 

This philosopher scarcely ever spoke on any oc- 
casion ; and when asked by any one the reason of 
his silence, he would answer in a peevish humour, 
** It is to make you speak." He contemned the 
Athenians, though they had a high respect for him, 
and chose to live at Ephesus, where he was despi- 
sed by everybody. 

He could never look at any one without weeping 
for human weakness, and out of vexation that no- 
thiiig was ever to his mind. His hatred of man- 
kind made him at last resolve totally to abandon 
society : accordingly, he retired to desert mount- 
ains, where he saw no one of his own species, and, 
tatedsting on herbs and pulse, spent his time in 
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According to Iloniclitui, firo is tho first prineipte 
of all thingii. He hold thnt thin, boing condeniiedy 
b«iCAmo air ; that cotidcnHcd air became water ; and, 
lAHtly, that in the name way water became earth ; 
whiiij ill rovorNO of tliJH, oiirth by rarefaction waa 
chuiigod into water, wntitr into air, and air into 
firt). Il(i UiiUU »Uo» that the uiiiverac ia IxiUDded; 
that tlutre in only one world ; that it i« computed 
of fire, and that by fire it nlmll finally periah : that 
the world ia full of npiritH and genii ; tliat the godf 
exerciiM) no nrovidfuitial care over it; and that 
everything wfiich takti* place is to be referred to 
Fate. 

He suppoMcd tlio Hiin to Im no larger than it ap* 
peam to the c*ye : that in the air there are kinds 
of boatd, the (soncave nideH of which are turned 
to UN ; that into thone the exhalations of the earth 
aH<;(*nd ; and that what wo call stars are no» 
thirif^ but tli^No littlo boatH filled with inflammabio 
vapour, producing the lights which we see : that 
wlirn the convex sid<:H of tlmne little l)oats are turn« 
ed towardN thn earth, there happttn what are called 
e(*.li|)N(;H of the nun and moon ; and that the cause 
of tlu; dKHinMit pluiNftN of tho moon iN the graJdual 
turning of tlu; bark in which nIio inoviiH.*^ 

* 'V\\n HMlronomirnl theory of thJN ilnrk itixl inoroMi philonophitr 
nUK^i prolmhtv hiivti \u*i*u mntc.Umi by lUn iii(«iitllfl roiicitptiont 
(if hik plnyfttllowM iN^lorii tlin Uiiiiplo o( Diaim. (Sim j). 120.) 
Wn limy, iniliKMl, (airly HttritMiItt any (Hiiin that llitrarlitua ob- 
taiiicil III hiM k'xmI iipinioii of hlriiHf^lf, and to thit propitiiaity in 
lliniikiiKi to Kiiiiiirii ahaiirilily and vnnnrntit fxlraviigaiicfl, 

i'hd iiiNxiiii whii'h ntixl lullowa, howtivnr. ihoiigli it irxlicatfta 
iidithtr Kiimt pitiii«trHtioii tiur ditftj) rHiinarrh, h<«ing oiiii of tht 
mom ohvioiiH o( all triitha, la of iiiralciilabJA iiniKirtanc* in ihf 
proMirution uf piiftiiiiiatoliigical iiivdaligatiorta. llappy would U 
havd titMiii fur mankind hadihfl maxim univtiraally obtaiit«Mi, that 
tliA iiAturt) oi thu Uuutan muI ii b«yoiul Um reAca of iu owndii^ 



To ftiiyM one's felf by ioreftigating the nature 
if the ecwi wet, he said, abtolutely throwing away 
tiiiey aince it waa ao inscrutable aa to be entirely 
hyood the reach of our powera* 

The auatere life which Heraclitua led brought 
It him that dreadful malady, the dropay ; and* to 
•nil hioiaelf of medical aaaiatance, he returned to 
Rphcauti He went to the phyaiciana, and« aa lie 
amya apoke enigmatically, he aaid to them, in 
alhiaiootohiadiaeaae« ^ Can you turn rainy weather 
iMo dry T The phyaiciana not understanding hia 
SManing, Heraclitua went and ahut himself up in a 
tiMe ; and forcing his body into a heap of manure, 
h order to evaporate by its heat the water which 
vaa the cause of the diaeaae, he penetrated ao deep 
Ihil he was unable to extricate himaelf. Some aay 
thai the dogs devoured him while in thia aituation ; 
Hhen^ that he died from not being able to dlaen. 
PfabimaeUL Hewaathenaixty.nveyearaofage. 



mmfivad tfatt,Uk8 tiM t^s (m Cfesro dtmnm), whOa it ft 
knmdio^MMmkm otb«rtbmfi, it ctmnot p«iMtrat« ito mvd im- 
Imp; w« dbmi\d aot tbtm htv« lM«fd of the wild tlMoriM tod 
Jktftkai dtdactiotw of Booiiot| Hume, Htrtloy, PriMticy, and 
afcan, wboM fniitlAM or peroiriMit Isboois firo them bat iittle 
Co be rMDMBbefid t^ poetoiitjr. 
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ANAXAG0RA3. 

AirAXA<}0RA8y son of Hegesibulofl, had 
more extensive knowledge of natural phi 
than any of his predecessors; he beloi 
(Sazomensd, a town of Ionia, and was de 
firom a family distinguished no less for i 
than riches. He was born in the TOth, an 
ished about the 76th Olympiad. 

Be was a scholar of Anaximenes, a difi 
Anaximander, who had been instructed by 
whom the Qreeks considered as the first « 
wise men. Such pleasure did the study of 
ophy afford Anaxagoras, that, to devote him 
clusively to it, he abandoned all busines 
public and private ; and, lest attention to hi 
niary interests should divert his miod fron: 
he relinquished ail his property. His friei 
resented to him that he was, by his negligenc 
ing his patrimony, but their remonstrance 
no impression upon him. Constituting th< 
tigation of truth his only pursuit, he withdre 
his native land ; and being reproached by o 
indifference for his country, " On the contra 
replied, pointing to the sky, '< I place an 
value upon it." 

He came to reside at Athens, and trar 
thither the Ionic school, which, from the 
Thales, the founder of the sect, had been es 
ed at Miletus. At the age of twenty he \h 
teach philosophy in that city, and continued 
structions for thirty years. 
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biaaifA to the house of Pericles one 
wfaich bed but ooe honif and that in 
of iu fi>refaead. The augur I<ampoa 
areij gave out that this ibrebuded that the 
esBMW into whkh Athens was then divided 
■site and ibrm but one body. Anaiagoras 
mt the cause of this phenomenon was* that 
nil dsd not fiu the ctojuiub, which was oval, 
lica ;enninated in a kind of point where the 
r sb* horn comiDenced. He dissected the 
K£>re a great number of spectators, and 
Jbe case to be as he had stated iL This in- 
pAKured Anaxagoras great honour ; but it 
' Dtj i^as advantage to the reputation of the 
fer in a short time after the fiiction of 
dikSes was crushed, and the direction of pub* 
OFs ^Tolved U90D Pericles alone.* 

m 

oogoras is supposed to have been the first 
: the Greeks «'no gave to the world a system 
uOA'j^j. He assumed as principles that 
is infinitey and that there is a supreme Intel* 
t, who has arranged and disposed all the 
in she universe; and for this reason, by 
oporaiy philooophers he was called MiniL 
I not suppose that matter had been created 
noching by this Inteitigence, but merely that 
using mauer had been arranged by him. ** In 
ptiLiLg/* said be, '' all things were blended 
&r ; aod in this state of oonfiuion they ie> 

* tMO iMC^yxm sL-oded to were, aa iht ooe bnd, dbt of 
i4* a:ai -ji zsm Aieopapjiir wtine mtcRaU mtn wwtmif 
1 z,f T^zcjijjstn ; CO Uke oucr. uatL of Pchck«. who hg 
tttxjt «: Imc iocoBcdcd iz: td» anfray afaoHt dhs Ubcr* 
\Mt XviieDJiZA. For kis t-^-Xtytaot at wt» tuSeaud w 
raasaoca ii Assuasonk— FdL Jfac, ho, tbl, ea^ Sl 
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mainedy till an InteUigence Beparated and disf 
all things aa we now see them." This aentirm 
boautiftilly expressed by Ovid in the b^innii 
^fais Metamorplioses* 

Besides this InteUigence bv whom the world 
framed, Anaxagoras acknowledged no other d 
ity. Soch contempt did he discover for the 
gods worshipped by all profane antiquity, that 
otan has represented Jupiter destroyiDg him 
a thonderbolt on account of his want of revei 
fbr him and the other divinities. 

He held that there was no vacuum or void ii 
tUfSy but that all was fUli, and that every I 
however small, was divisible ad infinitum ; so 
were there an agent subtile enough to soparc 
into a sufficient number of parts, the foot of a g 
worm might be spread over a hundred thou 
million heavens, while the parts to bo yet di> 
would be inexhaustible, seeing that infinity o 
visibility still remained. 

He considered every body to be composec 
minute homogeneous particles ; that blood, foi 
ample, was made up of minute particles of bk 
the lymph of small particles of water ; and s 
other things. This similitude of parts ho ci 
Hfnnoiomeria,* 

It is thus that Laertius explains the systen 
Anaxagoras. 

It was objected to this system that bodies r 
nocessarilv be composed of heterogeneous partii 
since the bones of animals grow, without their < 
eating bones ; that their nerves grow, though i 

* ▲ Greek word which completely ezpreeees the idea, 
iyM«af,like,and^i^,ftptrt. ^ 
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ett a " , \ that the quantity of their 
increBaeSt though thej never drink blood. 
b thia objectioo Anaiagoraa answered, that, in 
mk, there was no body in the world made up of 
■fcetly homogeneous particles; that in herbs, 
r cBUD|^ there were flesh, blood, l3rniph, and 
anrea, since we see that anioiala are nourished 
f tfieai ; but that every body takes its name from 
M ingredient of whidi the greatest quantity en- 
m into its composition. Thus, for instance, in 
Rier that certain bodies might be denominated 
Hi^or herk§j it was enough that there should 
aar into their composition a considerably greater 
■nlity of particles of wood or of herb than of 
ly other thing, and that these particles of wood 
r beri> ihould be arranged copiously on the sur- 
lees of such bodies. 

He beheved the son to be nothing more than a 
■as of hot iron somewhat larger than the whole 
r Pek>ponnesus ; that the moon was an opaque 
idy, habitable, and diversified by mountains and 
iBeys like the earth ; tiiat- comets were a collec- 
BB of wandering stars, meeting by chance, and 
yarating afVer a certain time ; that the h^t of 
e son, rarefying the air, was the cause of wind ; 
at thunder was occasioned by the collision of 
oods, and lightning by their simply rubbing against 
K another ; that earthquakes were produced by 
r confined in subterraneous caverns ; and that 
ere was no other cause for the overflowing of the 
3e than the snows of Ethiopia, which, meltiog 
■riodically, formed streams which dlschargea 
emaelves into the sources of that river.* 
• Amid ndi %fmng§ d xidicnloiit co nje oiu — , it is 

M 
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AnaxagOTM ooruiidored Uie air as tho cauM 
the niotiooi of the itarii { aiid to tho obj(K:tiun 
waa inada of tha retreat and return of tlie u 
between tlia tropic«t be aimwered, ** that it won 
oanioned bv the preiMure of the air^ which^ ac 
lil(e a tpringt proinslled and re{>eiled tliem an 1 
arrived at a certain point, 

lie tield that the earth wan a plane ; and t 
being tiie lieaviest of all the elements, it occuj 
tile lowest part of the world ( that tiie wa 
wiiicb flow on its surface, being rarefied by 
beat of the sua, pass into vapour, which rises 
the middle regions of the air, and from thence J 
in raiiu 

In a clear night there appears in the sky a * 
tain whiteness, disposed in the form of a cii 
which wo call the milky way. Home of the 
dents supposed it to be the road which siirvud 
inferior deities to pasn to the council of the g 
Jupiter ; others, that it wam the place to whicn 
s<^uls of iieroes winged their way afler tlie diss 
tion of their bodies. Tiie hypothesis of Anaxi 
ras, as well as those of all the other ancient phi 
opiiers, was ill-ibunded ; he supi)os<}d it to be tin 
ly the reflection of tlie sun, presenting such an 
pearance to us on account of there being betw 
the milky way and the earth no lucid body wl 
could eclipse tliis reflected light.* 

iiif to romtrk tbn coincidsnra of thia liat with tha aceounl 
modani travatlfira, it tMiing turn aacartaiiiad timt tha inurxJal 
ef tha Niia nrn ocmaioriaa by tlia raiiia which fall in Kihlopi 
Vld. HtflUn'» Anaant Hiat., vol, i. iJaterivt. qf Kgynt. Kn 
BrU.f art. NiU ; aiid iiruc»*9 'J'rawU, or iha Mtract m tfu Ui 
7'haUiM, p. 41. 

* Tiis nuxUm liypothssii coDcsmiog Um milky wsjr ii, 
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held thai the first aninuJs were generated 

t and moistiiie. 

one haTiiig &Ueo from the sky, Anazagoras 

iately cooduded that the sky was composed 

lesy which were kept in their places fay the 

f of thecelestndTaiilt ; hut that, if this rapid 

were lor a moment retarded, the whole ma- 

if the world would sink into rains. 

gave oat one day that a stone was to hSl 

le sun : it happened as he had foretold ; a 

ell near the river JEgot ! 

Eagoras supposed that what was then solid 

ould at some future time become sea, and 

ms sea would become solid land.^ 

gone day asked whether the sea would ever 

be mountains of Lampsacus, ^ Yes," he re- 

^ provided time does not faiL" 

placed the supreme good in conl»nplating 

rets of nature. For this reason, being once 

the end of his coming into the world, he re- 

■ To contemplate the sun, the moon, and the 

renders of the universe." 

,g one day asked who was the happiest man 

rorld, **• None of those,** he replied, ** whom 

ppose to be happy men ; nor will be ever be 

except in that rank which, in your estima- 

insists only of the wretched." 

t» of odker toiM fllomifwtiny other systeois; bot(to 
the Ungmge of Dataral f^ilooc^y) at an infiake di»- 
» as to eiode all telescopkal discorehes. 
the hTpothesis of Anaxagiwas, rapportM) bf laborioas 
a, and decorated wuh all the charms of eloquence, in 
If de Beam's Themy cf the Earik, and Im PkdtMfjkit d» 
e, MT FAbhe BaziM, c L See hkewiae Jllia'a Tkmnf 
mtk, and Fim^mrs lO mw h m t i mu ^JL 
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Hearing a man deplore that he must d 
•traDge country, '* What matters it ?*' said P 
orat to him ; ^ there is no place whence a ro 
not be found to the other world.*' 

Information having been brought to him • 
of hit ton's death, he received it with the { 
oompofure. ''I well knew," said he, ** 
whom I had begotten was only a mortal 
upon this he immediately went and buried 

The reputation of Anaxagoras at Athc 
only temporary : he was impeached by th 
niaos, and publicly accused faNefore the magi 
The grounds of his accusation are varioi 
lated ; but the most generally received opii 
that he was charged with impiety, for havin 
to maintain that the sun, which was ador 
divinity, was nothing more than a mass of h 
Others say that, besides the imputation of i 
ha was accused of treason. When intelligei 
brought to him that the Athenians had con 
him to death, he replied, without the least ( 
^ It is long since nature has pronounced a 1 
tence against themselves." 

Pericles, who had been a scholar of I 
who, on this occasion, warmly espoused his j 
obtained a mitigation of this sentence, chai 
to banishment and a fine of five talents, 
agoras supported his disgrace with magn 
and firmness, spending the time of his < 
travelling into Egypt and other countries, 
might converse with the learned, and becc 
quainted with the manners of strangers. 
satisfied his curiosity, ho returned to Claz 
the place of his birthi where, seeing his ei 
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<faorder and his interests ruined, he said, " Had 
M my fortune been ruined, I should have been ra- 
sed myself." 

Anaiuigoras had paid particular attention to the 
education of Pericles, and greatly assisted him in 
Ihe administration of afiairs. Pericles, however, 
M DOC discover for his master all the gratitude 
that he should, and was accused of having at last 
KMDewhat neglected him. 

Anazagoras, seeing himself old, indigent, and 
deaertedt muffled himself up in his cloak, and re* 
lolved to die of hunger. Pericles being told of it, 
•eemed greatly afflicted : he instantly went in quest 
of Anaxagoras, and earnestly entreated him to 
change his resolution. He deplored the misfortune 
of the state, which was about to lose so great a 
man; and his own, in being deprived of so faithful 
a counsellor. Anaxagoras, in the agonies of 'icath, 
nnoovered his face and said, '* O Pericles ! those 
*irho need a lamp take care to feed it with oil." 

Laertius relates that Anaxagoras died at Lamp. 
ncus ; and that, as he was expiring, he was asked 
by the chief men of the place whether he had any 
orders to leave them. He requested them to give 
the children a holyday every year, to keep up tho 
anniversary of his death. The custom was ob- 
served for a long time. Anaxagoras died in the 
eighty-eighth Olympiad, aged upward of seventy. 
two years. 

M2 
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DBMOCRITUS, 

Trovoh fome affirm that Demoeiitoa belonged 
to Miletuf, and that he was styled an Abderan only 
in consequence of his having retired to Abdera, 
yet it is the general opinion that this philosopher 
was a native of that city, and that he was Dors 
there in the third year of the 77th Olympiad. 

He at first studied under some Magi and Chal* 
deans, who had been left at his father's house by 
Xerxes, king of Persia, who had landed there when 
on his way to make war against the Greeks ; and 
from them he learned theology and astronomy. He 
next put himself under the tuition of Leusippu% 
who;taught him physics. So great was his passion 
for study, that he used to spend whole days shut up 
alone in a little cottage in the middle of a garden. 
His father one day brought an ox for him to sacri- 
fice, and bound it in a corner of his cottage ; but 
so profound was the application of Democritus, that 
he did not hear what was said to him, nor perceiTS 
the ox fastened near him, till his father returned a 
second time and roused him from his deep medita- 
tion, pointing out to him the ox for sacrifice that 
was at his side. 

Having attended for a considerable time to the 
instructions of Leusippus, Democritus, in order to 
enjoy intercourse with the learned, and to store his 
Aind with every kind of elegant knowledffe, re- 
solved to travel into foreign countries. He divided 

with his brothers the inheritance left him by bis 



, and too& war am 01% e all the nmStf 

\ wliiehy though tl poitioo» was 

ionTenieot for the ( h ot naveUiog aod 
nag phikwophical < •• 

in^ thaa settled hiB u n, v . 

he learned geon tiy. ne 

ed into Ethiopia, ren i 

t last indooed to peoetimie uno in 
lie knowledge posnesed by the gys ■ 



▼ery dceif o iis of ben^ aoqoaiiited with 
Lined, but did not wish to be himself known 
of them. He is said to have been aeiaial 
It Athens, where he saw Socrates, without 
itroducing himsdf to him. It was, in short, 
B to tive in concealment; and that wine 
discover where he was, he at times lodged 
ams, and evm in tombs, 
appeared, however, at the ooart of King 
u As that prince was one day deploring 
ath of the most beloved among his wives, 
aitos, to console him, promised to bring her 
again, provided Darius would find in the 
ext^it of his dominions three persons to 
nothing disagreeable had ever happened, so 
5 might engrave their names on the tomb of 
sensed queen. Throughout Asia, not one in- 
il answering this description could be found, 
tins, the philosopher took occasion to show 
I that he was much in the wron^ to abando n 
f to grieC since there was not m the wtiole 
a man wholly exempt from misfortune, 
en Deroocritus returned to Abdera, he livod 
etired and in great poverty, having aivanded 
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flU Ms money io ekperimenls »ad in travel 
tfwt DuMUieufly hk brother, wma oUii§ad to 
Uin the saeaiie of eabeistenoe* ' 

There was a law. by which thoee wfao^jto 
.|i^Utod^ their fortuoe were denied buiial- ia -tb 
of their 'fitthen. Deaiocrittte» being in thi 
ttoDy^aad not wishing to afford hie raemieela 
tenae ibr reproaohing him, recited bisibre 
wopte one of his worics, entitled .^ CAaec 
Tins {nece was so well received that he n 
M^ exempted firota the penalty of the h 
ftee o hted with five hundred talents, while 
^»Bre ereoted in honour 4)f him in the public 
*:y Dtoiocritns was always laughing. Th 
•taut merriment arose from his meditations 
•nan weakness and vanity, which gave rii 
thousand chimerical desigds in a world wl 
he believed, everything depended on chac 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Juvenal, ^ 
to the city of Abdera, where the air was vei 
and the inhabitants very stupid, says, that 1 
ddm of this philosopher shows that it is posf 
great characters to arise even in those placei 
the people are the dullest. The same poe 
that Democritus laughed equally at the t 
and the joys of mankind ; and he represents 
possessed of a soul which nothing could mc 
one who kept fortune chained under his fee 

The inhabitants of Abdera, seeing him 
laughing, considered him mad, and they ace 
ly entreated Hippocrates to come and try 
him. He at first offered him milk, which ] 
ritus viewing attentively, said, ^ This is tl 
of a black goat which never yeaned but 
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kwis actnallyfo; and Hippocrates was aatooith- 
•d bow be could know it. He remained for some 
tinie witb hioi, and, seeing bis great wisdom and 
— coniiiioo knowledge, be said it was the inhabi- 
ims of Abdera wbo stood in need of bellebore, and 
■Bl the pbilosopber to wbom they wished it to be 
a di wiiite red> Hippocrates letiurned from bis visit 
gnatly sarprised. 

After bis OMSter Lettsippus, Democritus believed 
fif«t principles of all things to be atoms and a 
; that from nothing nothing can be pro- 
and that there was not anything which could 
be reduced to nothing ; that atoms were sub* 
feet neither to corruption nor to change of any kind, 
■nee their invincible hardness secured them from 
Cfwry alteration* Prom these atoms, he said, an 
iofia i le nomber of worlds were formed, each one 
of which periiAied at the end of a certain time, but 
that from its rains ani>ther arose. 

Eb supposed the human soul to be the same as 
principle of life ; and that it, as well as the sun, 
moon, and the other planets, was formed of a 
•socoursc of atoms ; that these atoms bad a gyral 
wstioo, which was the power that generated all 
-heings ; and, as this gyral motion was always uni- 
-ferm, he adopted the doctrine of fate, and believed 
4dl things to be the effect of necessity. 

Bpicoras, who built on the same Ibundation as 
iDeoKicritns, bat would not admit necessity, was 
wMiggd to invent the doctrine of indination, of 
^Vbich mention is made in his life. 
k^ Democritus taught that the soul was diffiised 
■hfoiigh every p^n of the bodv,and that the reason 
r vkgr we have tion in all these parts i% that 
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every atom of tbe loul has ha aofrk^^m^^^mmJiig 

in the body.* '■•» 

CoDoeniiDg the heavenly bodief, DemociiMi 
held that thev move in free apaoe, and not is mb* 
aequenoe of being attached to ao^ afterea^ Ihili 
they have only one simple motion, which ia laisitt 
the west ; that they are all boroe along by«.]ia|lii 
vortex of fluid matter, of which the earth ia thprim 
tre ; and that the velocity <^ bese bodies ia ohiiat 
ished in proportion to their nearness to the aajrill 
the violence of motion at the circomfereooe -AHi 
creasing in proportion as it approaches the 
Thus, said he^ those which move most slowly laij 
wards the west seem to move towards the 
and, acoordingiyi while the fixed 8tar% 
with greater velocity than the other stars^ 
their revolution in twenty-four hours, the sun, wUil^ 
moves somewhat slower, takes up twenty-four houM 
and some minutes ; and the moon, which mofflS 
with the least velocity of all, does not finish 
revolution in less than twenty-five hours ; so that 
she does not move, said he, towards the more east* 
erly stars by her own proper motion, but is left be* 
hind by the more westerly stars, which overtaksj 
her again in thirty days.f 

* It appears from this, 9fi well ai from many remains of ai 
quity, that, of whatever modem materialists may boast, tt 
nave no claim to invention or discovery ; and, as Cicero saj 
it was only Quii^ue jnevimuf qui hoc credefrol— only the t 
(whose interest it was that the soul should not survive the 
to which tenet materialism naturally and evidently leads) 
maintained this doctrine. 

t In these opinions we discover many glimmerings of 
science and much just thinking, notwithstsnding the ignorai 
of tbe times on these topics. If Demochtus advanced somewl 
beyond his piedeoessort, he did mvcb, vsvX nmi\^ our 
tioo. 



pret, it » — m, wtm D emociitui^ t ft m t hm fer 
sdge, thftt, in order to hftTe it id bli power to 

iMmeeif whoitj to stodj, be rende r e d him* 
iad that bemiglit be onficlmr einr otber em* 
m» Tbe ineibod be used to effect tbie ob. 
m to expoee to tl a plate of hnm, 

t fcittftJDg tto n^a 1 ^ei^ at laat do* 

kimoCaigfat* 
ided witb yearsy and now oo tbe point at 

Democritna perceived that bia mmer wan 
ad« being afrajd be aboold die befiwotbe fta* 
i Cerea, and that her mooming'babit wonld 
it ber from ataifting at the celebration of the 
riea of that goddeaa* Denocritoa tberefcfw 
I warm bread to be brmigfat to bini,tfae vn* 
nf which kepi up hia natural warmth : wbea 
aee daja of the featiiral were finiahed^ be re* 
1 tbe bread and immediately expired* Ho 
lea, according to the genend opinosy a 
md nine yeara okL 
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EMPKDOCLKH. 

RMPBDOCLiMt who flour iMhud al)out tliA 
Olympiudy in f^ncrally supiKiHcd to hav4) h 
(liatcipUs of PytliuKoruH. lie wuh born iit A^ 
tum in Bicily, and \m family was unc oi' tlu, 
•oiMideniblu in tlm wholo country. 

He made oxtrourdinary acquinimontv in 
ebMf woe a go<Mi orator, and nppliod hinui 
eYerylbing oonnoctud with ri:li((ion and tiin w 
of the gods. Thn A^ri^ontinirN paid Iiini u 
mon vuneration, and t'.onNidcrod him nn a tii 
exalted above tlio roMt of th« human racM:. 
orotius, uf\fir giving an account of tho wond< 
had Hoen in Sicily, HayH, that ** tin; inliahita 
that country conriirlurcd, tliat of ail tlio ci 
■tanccH wliich rclh^clnd glory on tli«)ir iNlati 
meet honounihlo waH, that it had giv<;n hirtli 
great a man aH ICmpcdof'JcH, whoHt; iiocnm th 
gardcd un oradoH." 

Nor wan tluH veneration without reOHon : m( 
incidonlH in Iuh lif«; havtj contributed to |>rocui 
vnivoriKil admiration. Home have huhjhicMh 
of using magic. Hutiruv rekitiiH that ('org 
I^ODtium, one of tho moHt diNtinguiNli«!d oj 
iopher'a disciples, freriucntly naid that b 
onl occasions aided him in the practicis c 

I and it appears that £m|>cdocloH himmtlf vi 

In I rerses that ho had some know 

D s to UorgiuH that ho y 

rota nocoNsary to be u 
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nth to ikt mgodf to mat wma^ lo n i 
o fffodoce run, to < bemt, e» 
ifc tfaednd toiift^ l ue 
fcyrted frmn the c r w& • 
■imwy wiodi wens day blowing with 
oinicffj tiMt the fini oi the emrth were oq 


i d btmg iiretrie 
aefend mma to be 
■■» and pbeed the 


lost. Empedoeles 

fed, nude bottles of 

Jie saminiiB of the 



and hiUs: tbi winds, it is ssid^ im- 
^ fen, end ail wai tni liL 
na strooglj biased i li the doctriDe 

MHCer Pjrtinj^oras ; ana, as ine Pjrthagoreaos 
hI bioody TictimB, he, wishing ooe da j to 
t, made up ao os of hooe j aiid flour, and 
illotbegodsL 

le time of EtopedocteM Agrige n tom was a 
ige city, its inhabitants being computed at 
I ; and, by way of emineoce, it was styled 
flt City. Luzory and refinement had risen 
ligbest point ; so that, speaking of the Agri* 
■, Bmpedocies used to say, ** That they eo« 
bemseUes as if doomed to die to-morrow, 
it superb palaces as if destined to live for- 

was fu from seeki public station. The 
jpaty of Agrigemnn i eral times oflfer* 

m, but he would n er accept of it, always 
Dg the repose of a private situation to the 
or of pobiic life and the eo&barrassmenls of 
I. He was very zealous fer liberty and a 
ferm of government. 

•docks was one day at a feast to whkh he 

N 
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EMPED0CLB8. 

EiCPBDOCLiff who flouriahed about the 84th 
Olympiad, it generally supposed to have been a 
divciple of Pythagoras. Iio waa born at AgrigeB* 
tum in Sicily, and hia family waa one of the moal 
eonaiderable in the whole country. 

He made extraordinary acquirementa in medi* 
eine, wna a good orator, and applied himaelf to 
everything connoctad with religion and the worahip 
of the goda. The Agrigentinua paid him uneoiB" 
mon veneration, and conaidored him as a man Ar 
exalted above the rest of the human raco. Let 
orotiua, ai\er giving an account of the wondera he 
had Been in Sicily, aaya, that ** the inhabitanta ct 
Uiat country conaiderod, that of all the circunw 
ataucua which rcAuctod glory on their island, the 
moat honourable was, that it had given birth to ao 
great a man aa Krn[M)doclea, whoac poema tliey ro« 
garded us oracloa." 

Nor was thia vonoration without reaaon : aeveral 
incidenta in hia life have contributed to procure him 
universal admiration. Bomo have suspected him 
of using magic. Sutirua rolatea that Gorgiaa ef 
Leontium, one of the most distinguished of that 
philoaopher'a diaciplea, frequently said that he had 
4 aeveral occaaiona aided him in the practice of thai 

( ; and it appeara that Ernpedocles himself wished 

lint in hia veraea that he had aome knowledge 

aort, when he aaya to Gorgias that he wookl 

n alone the aecreta neceaaary to be under* 
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»e in the midst of the anembly and 
he people from acceding to the request; 
Ing it inconsistent with that equality which 
d to see rigidly mau led, so that no man 
le superior to the n for equality he 
to be the foundatioo pi : liberty.* 
ity of Selinus was ax a cam time deso- 
a plague, and the i i reduced to a 

e condition. Empeoocies oisoovered that 
dy was occasioned by the corrupt state of 

which supplied the city with water. He 
be course of two small streams into this 

his own expense, which corrected the 
id the plague immediately ceased. The 
ereupon made a great feast, and Empedocles 
[ at Selinus on this occasion. The assem. 
ibitants even sacrificed to him, and paid 
oe honours, at which he was highly grati* 

iocles admitted as first principles the four 
of earth, water, air, and fire* 
Id that between these elements then^ is a 
of affinity which unites them, and a prin- 
discord which separates them; that they 
srpetual vicissitude, but that nothing ever 
; that the present order of things hu 



xmnfe the Ubend arts is eertamly not to invade dM 

a, bat it, oo the eontrary, the way to lender tlMi 
le. The orators of Greece and Rome, aeeofdmglf, 
wished to rouse the nuods of their iuomifiu to 
eds and heroic valoor, toTirtoonseoodiici or g e n e ioo e 
called their atteotioo to the images and stifoes of 
toiB, as to marksof approhatioDstaBipedonsopetior 
le next paracraph will show that EBpedodea eonght 
what be remaed to otheck 
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isted from eternity, and that it would fixre* 
main.* 

He held that the sun was a great mass C 
that tl^ moon was a plate of the figure of a 
and that the sky was made of a kind of mai 
sembliuff crystal. With respect to the 8( 
believea that it passed indifferently into hd 
e?eiy sort ; and affirmed that he distinctly i 
bered to haye been a little girl, then a firii 
ward a bird, and even a plant.f 

Very different are the accounts given of th< 
of this philosopher. The most common opii 
that, as he had a great desire to be consid 
god, and many were disposed to believe it, 
solved to sustain this high character to tfc 
Accordingly, when he began to feel the pi 
of age, he sought to finish his days in a wi 
should seem miraculous. 

Having cured an old woman of Agrigenti 
med Pantea, who had been given up by all tli 
sicians and was seemingly on the point of 
he prepared a solemn sacrifice, to which he : 

* This false conclusion is derive^ from the unwarra 
sumption, ex nihilo nihil JU, ** from nothing nothing can 
duced." But, while we carefully mark the errors of the i 
let us not despise their attempts to acquire knowledge, 
tion discovers to us more worthy notions of the Deity ; 
is occasion for gratitude, not for pride. 

t The doctrine of Metempsycnosis, or the transmigi 
the soul, was heki by Pythagoras, the master of Emp< 
Pythagoras, it would seem fi^m Cicero, had learned the 
tality of the soul from Pherecydes. ( Tuac. Ditpvt.^ Ul 
The admission of the additional doctrine of transmigratic 
to have had a wonderful effect on the memory ; but ei 
who has not received this doctrine will doubtless agi 
Cicero, that he can remember nothing of hia existence b 
was bom.— Viki. Cic., Tuic JMspui., u7. 
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le eigbty and, to make all sappoae 

, he bad vaoiibed, wl the festival was fiaisbed, 
every one had rei r to repose under the 
•y or wfaererer cooveniei ) pointed out a re- 
i, Empedodesy without giving any hint of his 
gi» aaceoded to the top of Mount JEtok and 
«rhiiiiself into the midst of the flames. Hence 
Aoe, ^peaking of his death, says : 



Dernt immorUlu 



« 



Eflnpedocles was always very grave, and wore 
kair long, with a crown of laurel on his head, 
never walked in the streets without having a 
It mmiber of persons to attend him ; all whom 
Ml he impressed with reverence, and every one 
iBed himself fortunate to meet him. He con- 
itly wore brazen sandals on his feet, and when 
lirew himself into the flames of ^tna the vio- 
)e of the fire threw back one of his sandals, 
di was afterward found, and thus discovered 
dbetX ; so that Empedocles, instead of passing 
a god, was exposed to the world as an arrant 
oator. 

LmoDg other estimable qualities which he poe« 
led, he was a good citizen, and very disinterest- 
Aiter the death of his fether Meto, attempts 
e made by some one to usurp the tyranny at 
"teentum. Empedocles quickly assembled the 
pte, quelled the sedition, and kept the matter 

Mr. Brydone ttw oo the top of Mount ^tnatbe mint of a 
tore itill known by the name of /Ziorre dd FOm^ ** the 
•opiier'a tower."— A^yAHM'* Tmr, toL i., let x. 
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from proceeding any farther ; and| as a pipoof oi 

hit love of equality, shared all his efleets With tlkisi 
who had Iom than himself. 

The Agrigentines erected a statue in honour ol 
him, and retained groat veneration for his memory 
This philosopher flourished about the 84th Olym 
piad. He died old| but precisely at what ago ii 
not known. 
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SOCRATES. 

iTEfl, who, bj the consent of all antiqnitjt 
1 considered as the most Tirtnoas and en* 
d of pagan philosophers, was a citizen of 
* and belonged to the town of Alopece. 
ras bom in the fourth year of the 77th 
id ; his lather, Sophroniscus, was a sculp- 
\d» mother, Phanarete, a midwife, 
rst studied philosophy under Anaxagoras, 
t under Arcbelaus ;'{' but, finding that all 
in speculations concerning natural ofajectsj: 
QO useful purpose, and had no influence in 
ig the philosopher a better man, he devoted 
to the study of ethics, and, as Cicero, in the 
ok of his Tusculan Questions, obsenres, he 
said to be the founder of moral philosophy 
he Greeks. In the first book, speaking c€ 
. more particularly and more at large, he 
[nresses himself: '^ It is my opinion (and it 

tt here implies the lUle of Athens; that is, the city 
tdjscent couotry. 

lis Arcbelaus liule is known. We sre told by Dioge- 
ios tbst he first iDtrodoeed natnrsl philosophy fron 
Athros, tbst be was the disciple of Anazsgoras sod 
r of Socrates, and that he was called the nstaral phi^ 
f9€iKof), because with him physics ceased to be an ex- 
ody. in consequence of Socrates having introduced the 
»thjcs. 

itate of physics st that time seemed to justify the con- 
xrates. Bat the useful and sublime discoveries sinee 
necbanical philosophy, sstronomy, navigation, dtc, wi- 
tfonf est efy^iragement to the hianaD mind to pose- 
' ' lesi 1. 
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is an opinion in which all are agreed) that & 
tea wan the first who, calling otf the attenti 
philoiiophy Arum the investigation of secrets ' 
nature has concealed (but to which alone al 
cedinff philosophers had devoted themselvcH 
gagodher in those things which concern the < 
of common life* His object was to ascertai 
nature of virtue and vice* and to point out the 
acteristics of good and evil, asserting that tl 
vestigation of the celestial phenomena was i 
ject far above the reach of our powers, and 
even were it more within the compass of ou 
ulties, it could have no influence in regulatin 
conduct**' 

That part of philosophy, then, whose pro 
is the cultivation of morals, and which emb 
every period and condition of life, he made h 
elusive study. This new mode of philosopt 
was the better received, as he who was its foi 
fulfilling with the most scrupulous care a 
duties of a good citizen, whotaer in peace 
wa/, enforced by example the precepts whi< 
tautfht. 

Of all the philosophers that have acquired < 
rity, he (us Lucian in his dialogue of the Pa 
remarks) was the only one who ever subj 
himself to the hardships of war. lie serve* 
campnitfns, in both of which, though unsuccc 
he exhiuitod a manly courage. In the one 1 
ved the life of Xenophon, who, in retreating 
fallen from his horse, and would have been 
bv the enemy had not Socrates, taking him c 
shoulders, removed hi hi out of danger, car; 
Urn several iUrlongSi till at length bis horse, \ 
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awa J, w»B broaght back to him. 
tanoe is r^ted by Stiabo. 
B oilier rampaign^ the Athenians hanng 
tirely defeated and |Mit to flight, Socrates 

last to retreat, and showed so stem an 
hat the porsuers, seeing him every moment 

mm upon them, had not ooarage to attack 
Hiis acooant is given by AtheiMnis. 
these two ezpeditioos Socrates never set 
of Athens. In this his conduct was very 
: from that of the other philosophers, who 
ted a poition oftlidr life to travelling, that 
Dourse with the learned of other countries 
;ht increase their stock of knowledge. But 
hUosophy to whidi Socrates confined him- 
him to use every efibit to know himself 
lian burden his mmd with facts which have 
sooe on moral conduct, he considered it his 
dispense with travellings in which nothing 

was to be learned whidi he might not ac- 

Athens amoi^ his own countrymen, for 
leformation, be»des, he thought he was 
I labour rather than for that of strangers. 

moral philosof^y is a scioice which is 
lOgiit bjf example than precept, he laid it 

a rule strictly to follow and practise aO 
tit reason and the most rigid virtue could 
of him. 

mplianoe with this ma Tim, having been 
ooe of the senators of the city, and taken 
to give his opinion ^ according to the laws,* 
nptorily refused to subscribe to a sentence 
b the people, in opposition to the laws, had 
Bed nine offiocss to death; and, though thegr 
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took ofience at it, and some of the most powei 
even threw out severe menaces against himt 
firmly adhered to his resolution, considerins it 
consistent with the principles of virtue or hoM 
that be should act contrary to his oath mefdy 
please the multitude. Except on this single oo 
sion» we have no information that he ever acted 
a civil capacity ; but, insulated as the case wi% 
acquired such reputation by it for probity and t 
other virtues, that he was more respected bj t 
Athenians tlum the magistrates themselves. 

He was very careful of his person, and Uatt 
those who paid no attention to their appearanoa^ 
who afifected exterior negligence; being himi 
always neat, dressed in a &cent, becoming bm 
ner, and ob^rving a just medium between wl 
might seem coarse and rustic, and what savolii 
of pride and efTeminacy. 

Though furnished with few of the blessings 
fortune, he always maintained perfect disinters 
edness, by refusing to receive any remunerati 
from those who attended on his instructions ; a 
by so doing he condemned the practice of the otll 
philosophers, whose custom it was to sell their V 
sons, and to tax th'eir scholars higher or lower, I 
cording to the degree of reputatiocfthey had tbei 
selves acquired. 

Thus Socrates, as Xenophon relates, used to ■ 
that he could not conceive how a man whose c 
ject it was to teach virtue should think of tumi 
it to gain ; as if to form a virtuous character, ai 
to make of his pupil an affectionate friend, we 
not the richest advantages and the most solid pro 
with which tus cares could be rewarded. 
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18 in oonsequence >f tl disinterestedness 
sophist named Anti i, wishing to depre* 
be morality which be no inclination to 

By said to Socrates one day, ** You are in 
ht not to receive any emolument from those 
31 you address your instructions ; for by this 
ow yourself to be really an honest man. 
idded the sophist, ** were you to sell your 
your clothes, or any of your furniture, so fiir 
iving them for nothing or for little, you would 
our to get their highest value, nor would 
rt with them a farthing under it ; but, con- 
as you are that you know nothing,* and, 
iieotly, that you are not in a condition to 
t others, you are inclined to act conscien* 
in not exacting payment for what you can- 
>art : in this you rather deserve the praise 
isty than of disinterestedness." 
Socrates found it easy to confound him by 
g that there are things which may be done 
mely or unhandsomely ; and that to make a 
. of some of the fruits of his garden to a 
md to sell them to him were two very difier* 

ust be lemarked farther that Socrates kept 
s, as did the other philosophers, who had a 
tlace where their scholars assembled, and 
lectures were delivered to them at stated 
Socrates's manner of philosophizing con* 
imply in conversing with those who chanced 

dhif , probably, to the modest nying of Socrates, wlia 
ag told that he had beeo prooouoced by the orade <>* 
le wisest of men, answered, ** That it moat have b 
lie was seoaibie tfaat he knew noChiiig." 
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to be wliem he wu^ without any ngud 10 tim or 
place. 

One of the prinoipal charges brought agaimlhiH 
by Melitus was that» iostead of acknowled|^ At 
gods those that were esteemed soch at AthsMi hi 
had introdttoed into that dty new deities. lf< 
was accusation more calumnious and ill 
The rule which Socrates p crihed to UoMolf > 
this head, and which he ommended to 
who asked his advice, was lo act a g ree ab ly to 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi ; which, wfaea 
on the manner in whidi it was proper to 
the gods, replied, that every one should in this 
ticular conform to the customs and ceienxMiiei ab^i 
served in his country. l\ 

This was what Socrates did* He preaeotsd sk 
lations and offered sacrifices of the little he had{ 
and, though these were not costly, he thought hii 
religious observances as favourably regarded bf 
the gods as those of the rich who made more prap 
cious offeriogs, since his own were proportioned ts 
his ability ; and he could not persuade himself tbil 
the gods looked with more complacency upon eoi^ 
ly than upon less expensive sacrifices. On dit 
contrary, his opinion was, that there was nothiog 
so agreeable to the gods as veneration from ths 
good. 

Nothing can be more simple, and, at the sams 
time, nothing more pious, than the prayer which hs 
was accustomed to prefer to the gods. He supplkj 
cated them for nothing in particular, but besot 
them to confer on him such things as the^ then*] 
selves deemed most for his advantage and 
good : " For," said he, *' to ask for hcbes and 
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s mach aa to pray for an opportunity of 
ttle to an enemy or of playing at dice* 
nowing the issue either of the battle or oi 

• 

¥as he from dissuading those who were rem 
nclined from the worship of the gods, that 
t a duty to urge the irreligious to it. Xeno« 
;es the method he employed to inspire with 
Aristodemus, who not only paid no respect 
s himself, but even mocked those who sac* 
them.* When we read in Xenophon all 
ites said on this occasion concerning the 
e of the gods over man, we are surprised 
^hose whole life was spent in the midst of 
should have had such sound and just no« 
le Divinity. 

always poor ; but so contented in his poT- 
though to be rich was at any moment with. 
sh, by receiving the presents his fVienda 
irs urged him to accept, he always refused 
he great displeasure of his wife, who had 
for carrying philosophy to such a height* 

to food and clothing, so simple was his 
* life, that Antiphon the sophist, of whom 
already spoken, sometimes reproached 
Lying that he had not a slave so miserable 

be contented with it: ^FoTj** said he, 

nversation, which is certaml]r one of the moet ex- 
ins of antiquity, is contained in Xenopbon't Memo- 
crates, hb. i., cap. 4. And it is remarkable that he 
» Divinity, for the most part, in the singular number. 
teUt|ence, O Oco;, Ood, dec. ; for Socrates belieTed 
me Betng, to whom all the other gods were sabject» 
latter deserved our regard only as the instnuDeols 
the Doity in cooferriDg Uf foTOut japan i» 

o 
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^ your food udiflgustingl J mean; betidei 
are you always very poorly drened, but, 
numaery you have the same robe, and n 
tldiig above it; and with this, you on aU 
go barefoot." 

' Socrates, however, proved to him tha 
greatly mistaken if be thought that happ 
pended on wealth or finery ; and that* p 
night seem to lumi he was, in fitct, happiei 
^I eooadeitf^ said hOf ^ that as to want i 
the eiclusive prerogative of the gods, so 
wants a man has the nearer he approacl 
condition of the gods." 
' It was impossible that virtue so pure \ 
Socrates should excite no admiration, esp 
such a city as Athens, where that ezan 
have appeared very extraordinary ; for e 
persons who do not follow virtue themse 
not refrain from doing justice to those 
Thus Socrates soon gained the universal 
his fellow-citizens, and attracted to him » 
every age, by whom the advantages of lit 
his instruction, and of conversing with 1 
preferred to the most agreeable amuseme 
most fascinating pleasures. 

What rendered the manner of Socrates 
]y engaging was, that though, in regard t 
he practised the most rigid severity, yet 
he was in the highest degree gentle and con 
The first principle with which he wished 
his youthful auditors was piety, or reveren 
gods ; he then sought to allure them as 
possible to observe temperance and to avc 
tu< representing to them how the 
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privea a man of liberty, the richest treasure he caa 



His manner of treating the subject of morals 
the more insinuating, as he always conducted 
it in the way of conversatioo, and witiiout any ap- 
ftfort method. He proposed no particular point 
fcr discussion, but took up that which chance at 
My time presented. Lilte one who himself wished 
ht information, he first put a question, and then, 
profiting by the concessions of his respondent, 
hnwgfat him to an udmission subversive of what in 
lite beginning of the debate be had considered as a 
fine principle. 

He spent a part of every day in conversations of 
tb kind on morals. These conversations were 
five to all, and, according to Xenophon, none de* 
futtd from them without being made a better nunu^ 
Thoogh Socrates has left us nothing in writing, 
yet by what we find in the works of Plato and 
Xenophon it is easy to judge both of the principles 
if Itts ethical system and of the mode in which 
he tanght them. The unifi>rmity observable in the 
aeeovnts transmitted by these two scholars of Soc* 
attes (especially in regard to his manner of dispu- 
tiag) is a certain prooif of the method which he 



In regard to his principles, we are unable to de- 
with the same precision, particularly so far as 



* tkfob dem Faidoo oere oms too great a laumae or expres- 
ihs. Xeoophoo informs us that Socratea'f death WM occasioned 
^ loiovrn papils ; and had be effected all that is here aitnbated 
SilHi. the chafaeter of the Athenians must have been unproved 
■mly befond what ^t compels as to beliere it ever was. 
mt wekoow that from a greater ikmm. Secrete* many went away ; 
warn hm co nda ni iBd their nccs w m lM m mmt with km. 
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Plato is concerned, for he sometimes blends hi 
own doctrines with those of his master, as Socrate 
one day, on reading his dialogue of Lysisy told bim 
But Xenophon, we have reason to believe, wa 
more faithful ; for in what he relates of certain poi 
tions of a conversation between Socrates and" an 
other speaker, he declares that he performs tb 
duty of an historian, who states only what he hu 
heard. 

It is difficult to conceive how a person who es 
horted all men to honour the gods, and who taagb 
the young to avoid and abandon every vice, shouU 
himself be condemned to death for impiety agaiiMl 
the gods acknowledged at Athens, and as a corrupt- 
or of its youth. Such, however, was the caie. 
This infamously unjust proceeding took place in i 
time of disorder, and under the seditious goveni< 
ment of the thirty tyrants. The occasion of it waj 
as follows : 

Critias, the most powerful of these tyrants, had 
as well as Alcibiades, been formerly a disciple ol 
Socrates ; but, becoming weary of a philosoph] 
the ma:sims of which would not yield to their am 
bition and intemperance, they both at length totall] 
abandoned it, and Critias became the most invet 
erate enemy of his master. This we are to as 
cribe to the firmness with which Socrates re 
proached him for a certain shameful vice, and t( 
the means by which he endeavoured to preven 
him from indulging it. Hence it was that Critias 
after becoming one of the thirty tyrants, had no 
thing more strongly at heart than the destructioi 
of Socrates, who, besides, not being able to brool 
their oppression, was wont to speak against then 
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vith the greatest freedom. Thus, seeing them 

eting to death the most distinguished citizens, 
could not refrain from observing, in a company 
where he was, that if he to whom the care of cattle 
bad been committed exhibited them every day lean- 
er and fewer in number, it would be strange if he 
iboukl not himself confess that he was a bad herds- 



Critiaa and Charicles, two of the most powerful 
of these tyrants, feeling the weight of the allusion 
iall upon themselves, thereupon enacted that no one 
thonld teach the art of reasoning at Athens. Al- 
though Socrates had never professed that art, it 
was easy to perceive that he was the person aimed 
att and that in this way it was intended to deprive 
him of the liberty of conversing on moral subjects, 
as he had been accustomed to do, with those who 
resorted to him. 

That he might have a certain knowledge of the 
design of this law, he went to the authors of it ; but 
as he embarrassed them by the subtilty of his ques- 
tioosy they plainly told him that they forbade him 
from entering into conversation with young people. 
Upon being asked how far he should consider the 
age of young people as extending, they declared 
that under the epithet y(mng they meant to com. 
prehend all under thirty years old. <* But/' said 
Socrates, ^ shall I not answer if one chance to ask 
me. Where is Charicles, or Where is Critias V* 
« You may," replied Charicles. ** But," added Cri- 
tias, ** you are in particular forbidden to address 
yourself to knots of artisans, whose ears you weary 
with your discourses." " Suppose, however," re. 
pUed Socrates, *^ that any attending me should ask, 

02 
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Wliat IB piety 1 What is justice 1" " DoubtleM 
exclaimea Charicles, " and instrucl herdsmen, all 
urging tLem to take particular care not to dimi 
ish ihe number of their cattle." Tliis hint w 
sufficient 10 inform Socrates what he had to fe 
from these men ; and that the comparison of tl 
henJaman had in Ihe highest degree otTended ihei 

But as Socrales'a reputation was so great that 
attack him openly and bring direct accuaatj: 
against him would draw upon them universal oi 
um, it waa liiought expedient to begin by discred 
ing him in the public estimation. This was i 
lempted to he accomplished by a comedy of Ari 
tophanea entitled " The Ciouds," in which the pi: 
losopher was represented as teaching the art ( 
making that which is just to appear unjust. 

This comedy having unfortunately had its intern 
ed effect by the ridicule it cast upon Socrates, M' 
liius now brought forward a capital charge again 
him. In this it was alleged, in the firsit place, ihi 
he did not honour the gods acknowledged as sut 
%X AtheoSi nad waa attempting to introduce U 
oDM ; and, secondly, that he corrupted the jont 
teaching them sot to respect their parents oi ll 
magistratea. The accuser required that for (ha 
two criines be sbouhj be condemned to death. 

lacenaed aa the tyrants were against Soont 
(and especially Critias and Chariclea), it is sevt 
theless certsiB that ihey would have bees reluclk 
to condemn him had he availed himself in the ki 
of the favourable circumstances in hia caas. B 
the iotrepiditj with which he hstened to the mi 
■atioil) his refuaftl even to pay « fine, u tkot wg* 
biive been lo ackAowlsdge hinualf ia mow 4egi 
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c df Mtf aad e&pecwSfy the firmness with which he 
addressed the judges, when called upon by them to 
sUe what pnnishment he thought he deserved, 
grently iocresaed their rage against him ; for, con- 
ident of his integrity* he replied ** that he thought 
he deserved to be maintained at the public expense 
the remainder of his life." This whetted 
the resentment of the tyrants, who caused 
forthwith to be condemned to death* 

a Tery eloquent philosopher, had com- 
an apol<^tical address for Socrates to de- 
hefore the judges when summoned to appear 
before them. Having heard it, Socrates admitted 
fOmt h was very good, but returned it, 8a3dng it did 
snit him : ** But why,** exclaimed Lysias, 
it not suit you, if you think it good ?" " O, 
■J friend !" replied Socrates, ** may there not be 
sboes and different articles of dress very good in 
tfaemselTes, and yet not at all suitable for me ?'' 

The fret is, though the discourse was very fine 
and powerfully written, yet the manner in which 
it was conducted did not suit the uprightness and 
candour of Socrates. 

After his condemnation to death Socrates was 
eommitted to prison, where, some days aAer, he 
was made to drink the &tal hemlock, this bein^ 
Ihe ordinary instrument of death then employed by 
the Athenians for persons convicted of capital 



Aooording to Diogenes Laertius, Socrates was 
twice married ; but we know nothing except of 
one of these wives, the famous Xantippe, by whom 
he had a son named Tamprocles. Xantippe has 
herself fiunooa by her ill-humoury and by the 
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exercise the afforded to the patience of Socrates : 
he married her, he said, from a persuasion that if 
be were able to bear with her bad temper, there 
could be nothing which he might not support* 

Socrates pretended that he had a guardian ge« 
nius, by whose secret inspiration he was on certain 
occasions directed. This is mentioned by Pkto^ 
Xenophon, and other ancient authors; aiid Plu- 
tarch, A pulsus, and Maximus Tyrius have each 
written a book professedly on the genius or dssmon 
of Socrates. 

He died in the first year of the 05th Olympiad^ 
aged 70 years. 
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PLATO. 

Plato, the sublimity of whose doctrines has pro- 
cnred for him the appellation of The Divine^ was 
bom in the first year of the 88th Olympiad. He 
was of one of the most illustrious families in Ath. 
ens, being by his father, whose name was Aristo, 
descended from Codrus, and by his mother, Poric- 
tione, from Solon. 

His name at first was Aristocles ; but, being tall 
and robust, and especially as he had a large fore- 
head and broad shoulders, he was subse({uently 
sumamed Plato,* by which he was ever after dis- 
tinguished. 

It is said that, when an infant in the cradle, bees 
distilled honey on his lips, which was considered 
a presage of that wonderful eloquence by which 
be afterward distinguished himself above all the 
Greeks. 

During his youth poetry was his favourite study, 
and he then composed two tragedies and several 
elegies, all of which, after he had resolved to de- 
vote himself to philosophy, he threw into the fire. 

When his father presented him to Socrates to 
form his mind, he was twenty years of age. The 
night prior to this, Socrates, it is said, had a dream, 
in which he seemed to have in hi« bosom a yoiincr 
swan, which, as soon as the feathers came upon it, 
displayed its wings, and, singing with inexpressible 

* nX^rwv, brosd, being deiiTed from vXcrvf. 
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•weotnetfy with intrepid flight raiied itself to the 
highest regiona of the air. That philosopher did 
not doubt that it referred to Plato, to whom he ac. 
cordingly applied it, considering it as a prognostic 
of the boundless fame his pupa was destined one 
day to enjoy. 

He adhered inviolably to Socrates so long as the 
latter lived, but aAor his death he attached himself 
to Cratvlus, who followed the opinions of Heracli* 
tus, and to Hermogenes, who entertained those of 
Parmenides.* 

At the age of twenty*eight, with the other ioL 
lowers of Socrates, he went to Megara to study 
under Euclid ;t afterward he spent some time at 
Cvrene, where he studied mathematics under The* 
odorus ; and from that place he passed into Italyt. 
to hoar the lectures of Philolaus, Archytas of Ta« 
rentum, and Euritus, the three fttmous Pythaaore- 
ans of that period. Not contented with oil he 
could loam from these great masters, he travelled 
into Egypt to receive the instructions of the doc- 
tors and priests of that country, and he had even 
formed the design of visiting India, but was pre* 
vented by the wars by which Asia was convulsed 
at that time. 

Upon his return to Athens^: after his travels, ho 

* Parmflnidflf (louriihfld about the OOih Oljrmpitd. Plato 
taatified hia regard for him by inacribing hia dialogue concerning 
Ideal with hia name.— Vidt Diog. Lturt. 

t Thiawaa a atep dictated by prudence ; for, ifTengeanoehad 
burat on the head of the venerable Hocratea, how much mors 
might It on hia foUowera?— Kid. RoUin, Ano, Hut., vol iiL, 
book IK , c. 4, ^ 7. 

t Thinga had now taken a turn at Athena : ** Melitua wm 
condemned to die, and the reat of Bocratea' enemiea b«niahed ; 
Plutarch obeervea that all thoM who bad any abars in this blaek 
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•etded in a quarter called the Academtff an un. 
wholesome spot, which he purposely chose on ac« 
ooant of a corpulent habit of body which he wished 
to correct. The remedy had the desired etfect, 
ibr he was there attacked by a quartan ague, which 
be did not get rid of for a year and a half; but by 
temperance and proper regimen he managed at 
length to overcome the disease, which let\ him 
with confirmed health and an invigorated consti- 
tntioD* 

On three different occasions he served as a soU 
dkr: first at Tanagra, secondly at Corinth, and 
kstly at Delos, where his party was victorious. 
He was also three times in Sicily. In the first 
place, he was induced to visit that island out of 
Gorio8ity» that he might examine the volcano of 
Moant JEuol : he was then forty years of age, and 
on this occasion he appeared at the court of Dio- 
nysius the elder, then tyrant of Sicily, who had 
expressed a desire to see him. 

The freedom with which Plato spoke against 
tyranny would have cost him his life, had it not 
been for the good ofiices of Dion and Aristomenes. 
Dionysius nevertheless put him into the hands of 
Polides, the Lacedaemonian ambassador, directing 
him to sell him for a slave ; and he was accordingly 
sent to .£gina and there sold. There was at ^Egi- 
na a law by which all Athenians were prohibited, 

eduimiy (against Socrates) were held in sach abomination 
smwij the citixens that no one would give them fire, answer 
them any question, or go into the same bath with them ; and 
that they had the places clesnsed where they hsd bathed, lest 
their shoahi be polluted br touching it, which drove ihem to 
mok despair that many of them killed themselves." — RoUin, 
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'in jthlri fyf rJnMh, from fv»mirig inU/ t^Mit folamJ* 
(Jrirl«'r iinitf^nr^, thnr(*fnr«i, of enforcing ihiii UkWp 
ofin (i\mrwnut\t\r ilnwunM thul iU |mnfilty dli^iuld 
)m wlhr.tml r/ri f'lnUf ; but mmm ono iillfjginK that 
tho III IV wn« rnu'ln n^nirmt min Anfl nfH liKMifMi 
p}iilo4rfffhnr«, it wnn tiioii|<ht «i«)r^clffTnl to yrot'ti hy 
\Ur. fliMirir.tiori, nwU irifit^Af) of puttinK hirn t4/fJi*Aihy 
to fM II hifri. nfi|y|/ily for him, AnntvAnn #/f Oy« 
n^rM*, wUn wfiM th«;n fit /I'^tinn, tH/ij((iil him for twofi- 
ty rnhuf* Afint liifo ti»r,k to Alhcriiii find ihiM re* 
ftt'irc^/l hirn to Urn fri'^ndM. 

Vn\U\f}n tho \jtuitii\miwm\nnt who hud firNi iold 
V\tiiii, WfiA rfofiintofJ hy (yhAbriAfft A^Mi ft/lfirwufd 
IKiriftlirid fit M^ft, fiA fi ifuriinhnKint for hiM treatnient 
fff ihn |ifiilrrm»ffhfir ; find thiA« it wftn Miid, ii demon 
tlin\'iw:\\y tUu:Uirtu\ |o hirn. 

liiony^iuft hoiri}( iriforrrird thnt Pinto hfid rr^turnMl 
to S\Ut.fi% nrid Unnun In^t iio Ahotild fivf'.ngo iiini* 
M'^lf hy «|><<nl(inK ill of' hift r.hfinM''l^r, v.llwU^tH:.f^wkni 
to writn to iiirn, Mrid in florno rri'^nftifrn to i^^g hifi 
pur'lori. l'lfilo« in hi« ff^ily, unnurful hirn tiMit ho 
rriif/lit ho {Hfrffr.lly nt tm^^ on tfifit imfid, pyr tiint 
philoMitfihy fffthr. him lun murk r.mitlnjfmrnl 149 lmw§ 
him unif timf to ah ink nf hirn. Htmm of Iiim tMit^ntifm 
n^ttimtU'inn hirn for iuiviri^ iK^rin nhnndonf^d i»y iho 
tyriMit lliony^iiiq, ** It in not IlionyMiiift/' Afiid hfi, 
** \Un\ hnn fihnndonrd I'hito, l;ijt I'Ifito who hee 
nhnn'l"n«^d niony^iim.^' 

Ih' wi'.fit iij/niri ififo Mir-ily In fhn rr-j^n of [^ionyn- 
liiq tlio youn^pr^ with t)io hn|m of indiirjri|^ thfit 
tyrnnt to r*'«»»orn lllw^rty to IiIa r.ount ry, f»r, fit IfiMt^ 
to (/ovrrri }ii<i Hiihjpr.t^ witfi niihInnAfl ; hut Mr.ing 
llMt, f;(, i'nr from profitinf^ hy fiiq l'*mAon<«, ho Imn* 

* Ahnti fhrM* tilin/lrMl r1o|l«rn,-- >1m. AM. 
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yied Dion, and continued to exercise the same 
despotism that his father had» after a stay of four 
months he returned to Athens, Dotwithstanding 
that Dionysius paid him every attention, and ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to dettun him. 

But he visited Syracuse a third time, and again 
urged Dionysius to permit the return of Dion, and 
to divest himself of the despotic power ; which the 
tyrant, after granting his request, failing to carry 
into efiect, he reproached him with breaking his 
word, and irritated him to such a degree as to en. 
danger his own life, which he might even have lost 
had not Archytas of Tarentum sent an ambassador 
with a ship, for the express purpose of demanding 
that he should be permitted to depart, when Dionys- 
ius not only gave his consent, but furnished the 
vessel with all necessary provisions for the voyage. 

Plato now set off for Athens, with the determina- 
tioD never again to leave it. On his arrival there 
he was received with uncommon marks of distinc* 
tioD, and strongly urged to take a share in the gov. 
emment ; but he refused, considering it impossible 
for him to effect any good by holding office amid 
the general corruption of manners which then pre- 
vailed. 

Nothing could afford a stronger proof of the high 
estimation in which he was held by the Greeks 
than his reception at the Olympic games. He was 
there greeted as a god descended from heaven ; 
and all the different nations of Greece, though ever 
eager to gaze upon spectacles, and drawn together 
from every quarter by their magnificence on this 
occasion, left the chariot-races and the combats of 
the AthletSBy to pay their undivided attention to 

P 
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Plato, and to cxprecw tho pleasure which they felt 
at SLM;ing a man of whom they had heard so nmoy 
wonderful thingtt. 

Lie spent hid life in celibacy, observed the •trict* 
cut decorum, and never transgressed tlie laws of 
continence. Such was his selfKsommand, that even 
in his youth he was never observed to laugh im- 
moderately ; and so completely had he the mastery 
over his passions, that he was never uvea to be 
angry. Connected with this last is the account 
given us of a young man who had been brought up 
by him : this youth having been afterward taken 
home by his parents, was one day surprised at 
seeing; his father in a rage, when he could not re- 
frain from remarking ** that he had novor seen any* 
thing like this in the house of Plato." On one oc- 
casiijn, however, he was slightly irritated against a 
slave of his, who had committed a serious fault : ho 
caused him to be corrected by another, observing 
that, ** as he himself was somewhat in a passion, 1m 
was not in a proper state to punish him." 

Though naturally of a sedate and studious turn 
of mind (as we are informed by Aristotle),*** he was 
possessed of much ailability, and even of a consider* 
able degree of pleasantry, so that occasionally be 
amused himself with innocent railleries. He ad- 
vised Xonocratcs and Dion, whose characters he 
thought too much tinctured with s<JVority, *« to sac- 
rifice to the Graces," that they might become more 
courteous and gentle. 

lie had several scholars, of whom the most dis- 
tinguishftd were Speusippus, his nephew, by Potona, 
his sister, who had married Kurimedon ; Xenoc- 
* Ariiitotle was a acholar of Plato'a. 
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of ChalcedoD, aod the celebrated Ari?;:o!>:. 
h is alleged that Theophrastus also was ari;or.g 
tbe number of bis auditors, and that Demost:i<^^.'^s 
always considered him as his master. I'lu^ .t^t, 
izxiaed, having taken sanctuar}* to save ti'.ir:<':.i 
frcMn Aotipater, when A re bias, whom AirA:.'x\f:r 
bad Bent to seize him, promised him his Hk- Vj in- 
dooe him to leave his asylum, replied, ^Foro:: it, 
Heaven! that after hearing Xenocrates and P riij 
OD ibe immortality of tbe sou), I should pr'.Rr a 
shameful life to an honourable death/' 

Two women, likewise, have been rec'r:o:,od 
among the number of bs disciples : tbe or/. '<^ -.is 
Lasi^ienia of Mantinea, and tbe other Axio'.r.^ -x of 
Piiivsia, both of whom were accustomed lo o.-.ss 
lijLe men, as being moTe suited to tbe dic:rj/.y of 
pUi)ofeK>phy, which they professed. 

So highly did b© value geometry', and so cs^ r;!.'-:!' 
did be deem it to philosophy, that be caiivo'j v.i.^ 
inscription to be written over tbe entrance to t'j',- 
Academv, " Let no one enter here who is Lj\ ac- 
quainted with geometry." 

Ail the works of Plato, ex'^ept bis letters, of 
which twelve only are now extant, are in tr.c : ^rm 
of dialogues. These dialogues may be divide : ::/.o 
tiiree kinds : those in which he refutes the sor,ri.sis : 
liiose designed for the instruction of youtr] : b.\A^ 
iastly, those adapted to persons of mature arre. 
TwiTH is still another distinction to be made in re- 
gard to these dialogues. All that Plato says ;rz rjis 
own character, either in bis Letters, his Bmo-:- <a 
Laws, or in his Epinomis, he deiivers as his o^n 
real and proper sentiments ; but what he acvar.ces 
Ottder borrowed names, as that of Socrates, TirLiius, 
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Parmenides, or Zeno, he gives as probable onlji 
without positively affirming its truth. 

What is said in the character of Socrates, how* 
ever, in these dialogues, though quite in the style ^ 
and manner adopted by Socrates in disputation, we ' 
are not always to consider as being actually the 
sentiments of that philosopher ; since Socrates him* 
self, on reading the dialogue entitled Lysis oa 
Friendship, which Plato had written while his mas- 
ter was alive, could not help charging him with 
misrepresentation, by exclaiming, ** hnmortal gods ! 
how many things this young man has made me 
say of which I never so much as thought !" 

The style of Plato, in the opinion of Aristotle his 
scholar, kept a mean distance, so to speak, between 
the elevation of poetry and the simplicity of prose. 
So admirable was it in the estimation of Cicero, 
that he does not hesitate to say 'that, were Jupiter 
to converse in the language of men, he would ex- 
press himself precisely in Platens phrase. Panse. 
tins used to style him the Homer of philosophers, 
which coincides very much with the judgment 
afterward passed on him by Quintilian, who calls 
him divine and Homeric. 

He formed a system of doctrines composed of 
the opinions of three philosophers. In relation to 
physics, or the sciences which have regard to sen- 
sible objects, he adopted the sentiments of Heracli- 
tus. In metaphysics, or what belongs exclusively 
to the intellect, he took Pythagoras for his guide. 
In politics and morals he considered Socrates to be 
superior to all others, and followed him implicitly 
as his model. 

Plato (as Plutarch relates in chap, iii., book i.^ 
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Om the Opmimu of Philosophers) admitted three 
fiist principles, God, matter j and ideas : God, as 
ifae universal intelligence ; matter, as the substratum 
or first requisite in generation and corruption ; 
arfeo^, as incorporeal substances, resident in the 
Divine mind. 

He indeed acknowledged the world to Ix^ the 
creation of God, but did not by that understand 
creation in its strict and proper sense ; for lie su[). 
posed that God had only formed or built it. so to 
speak, out of matter which had eternally pre-exist- 
ed ; ao that this Grod is a creator in so fur only as 
be has destroyed chaos, and given form to brute, 
inactive matter, as architects and masons, by euttini; 
and fashioning stones, and arranging them in a 
certain order, may be called the tiuikers or builders 
of a house.* 

It has always been supposed that Plato had some 
knowledge of the true God, obtained either trom 
his own reasoning or from the writings ot* the 
Hebrews, to which he might have had access ;f 

* None of the ancieDt hetthen philosophers entertaint\1 any 
nblimer notions of the Deity, or ol creation. That /rom uahitf 
volhimg can be prodmctd, was received as an axiom which it would 
hare been madness to dispute : and estimating the power ot the 
Dirinitj by their own, they were in a great measure ignorant oi 
kch. ReTelatioD, on the other hand, represents the L^tMiy as 
ciUing existence mi rf nothings and cretuing, in its pn>pt'r st r.st\ 
the heaven and the earth bjf the word of his power. Thi^ is an 
idea which greatly transcends all that heathen poets ever snnc, 
or heathen philosophers ever taught. Longinus, who \m\v\ 5een 
dM Scnptores, declares that the most sublime expression ever 
itterad was that of the Jewish lawgiver : ** God said let there 
be lidht, and there was light." 

t Some parts of the Septuagint version of the OW Testament 
m Greek inight have been seen by Plato while in Egypt, though 
it was not completed till at least seventy years after his death ; 
lor il is JBoat probaUe ihat this Teiaioa was the produciiou of 

P2 
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but it must at the same time be adnoitted, that Plato 
if one of those philosophers of whom Paul speaks 
when he says, '* Knowing God, they glorified him 
not as God, but indulged tiie vanitv of their own 
imaginations."* 

In fact, he aclcnowledges in his Epinomis three 
distinct orders of gods : superior, inferior, and in- 
termediate. The superior gods, according to him, 
inhabit the heavens ; and by the excellence of their 
nature, and by the place in which they reside, they 
are so far exalted above us, that, except through 
the intervention of the intermediate divinities in« 
habiting the air, whom he styles deemons, mankind 
can hold no intercourse with them. 

These daemons the superior gods commission as 
their ministers to the human race. They carry 
the commands of the gods to men; and to Ibe 
gods, the offerings and vows that are paid them by 
men. Each one has his own department in the 
government of the world : they preside over oracles 
and divinations, and are the authors of all the 
.miracles which are performed, and of all the prodi- 
gies which happen. 

There is reason to believe that Plato's notions 
of the second order of gods were founded on what 
is said of angels in Scripture, of which it would ap- 
pear he had some knowledge. But, besides these, 

different and considerably distant periods, and that it was finish- 
ed and collected under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphas, 
about A.M. 3727, or 276 years before Christ. (See Staekkmue. 
Hi$t, of BibUj vol. i. ; Apparat, p. 87 ; RoUin^ Anc. Hist., and 
Bos, edit, of LXX. proleg.) At the same time, the advocates of 
Divine revelation have very little temptation to claim the doc- 
trmes of Plato as bein^ peculiar to the Scriptures. See Shudk' 
fnrFs Cotmectionsy vol. i , pref. 

* Rom.1 L, 21. We give Feneloii'i txsnaUtion of this ; 
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ke has a third order of gods, inferior to the second ; 
tnd these he places in rivers* He contents him- 
self with giving to them the title of demi-gods, and 
assigns to them the power of sending dreams^ and 
of performing wonders, like the intermediate gods. 
He says, also, that the elements and all parts of 
the universe are full of these divinities, who, he 
asserts, sometimes appear to us, and then suddenly 
vanish from our view. We have here, probably, 
the origin of sylphs, salamanders, the elves {on* 
4nms)t and the gnomes of the Cabala.* 

Plato taught also the doctrine of Metempsycho. 
tn, which he had borrowed from Pythagoras and 
sdapted to his own system, as may be seen in his 
Dialogues entitled Phsedon, Phaxirus, and Tinm us, 

Though Plato has composed an excellent dia- 
logue on the immortality of the soul, yet he has 
fiiUea into gross errors on this subject, not only in 
relation to the substance of the soul, which he rep- 
resents as being composed of two parts, the one 
spiritual, the other corporeal, but in regard to its 
origin also, considering souls as pre-existing, and 
derived from heaven to animate different earthly 
bodies in succession ; and that, after having boon 
purified, they at length return to heaven, from 
whence, at the end of a certain number of years, 
they are again sent to occupy successive bodies ; 
80 that, according to his hypothesis, there is to 
souls a continual round of defilement and purifioa- 
tioD, of returns to heaven and dismissions to earth. 

Believing that these souls do not entirely forgot 

• VIA kCm9t$dtChMit,uiAFQf9'»IUp€^tht Lock. 
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what they have experienced in the diflferent hodlet 
which tlMsy animate, he pretends that the knowl- 
edge which they possess is the reminiscence rather 
of what they have formerly acquired than any new 
knowledge ; and on this gratuitously assumeci rem- 
iniscence he founded lus dogma of the pre-exittenoe 
of souls.* 

* The reaionfDf here euted, upon which Plato firaiided Che 
doctrine of the iminorUliijr of the toul, comet under that epeciee 
of Bophiam at vied bjr logicians r§a9oning m m eireU. Thus the 
Tery light of the heathena was darkness, and the foundation of 
their confidence nothing more stable than doubt.— < Vid. 7W. 
QuoMtt lib. i) It was reserred for Jesus Christ ** to being life 
and immortality to light bjr the Oospel" 

Plato supposed the human soul to be an emanation of the 
Divinity : " Dtmnm particulam aura ;** and that, after parifiea- 
tion by Yarious transmigrations, it was again reabsorbed into 
the Divine essence. But this hypothesis, instead of proving, 
would disprove the immortality of the souL The particular 
emanation of the Divinity, for instance, which constituted the 
•oul of Plato, was a distinct being so long as it animated his 
body, or any other body into which it mif^ht enter : its enjoy- 
ments and sufferings were referable to the individual called m/jT, 
by an unavoidable impulse or consciousness of its nature ; or, 
to speak more philosophically, by a continuity of consciousness, 
linked together by memory, and producing an invincible convic- 
tion of peraonal identity. But when reabsorbed into the Di* 
vine essence, its personal identity and appropriating conscious- 
ness must cease with its separate existence : and, to the indimd- 
volt thia would be, in effect, annihilation. 

Again, on the auppoaition that the aoul waa created (the only 
rational or tenable doctrine), Plato and his disciples affirmed 
that it must perish : *' Enim (Panastiu* $cil.) quod nemo negat, 
quiequid natum nt^ interire" (for U it by no one denied that wAol- 
ever is bam (created) muet perieh).— Tuec. Dieput.f lib. i. , 32. The 
natural tendency, then, of Plato's doctrine, la to prove the soul 
mortal, and the Deity mutable and periahable, by a constant 
auccession of emanations. It is only by considering the acqui- 
sitions of the ancienta that we can properly estimate our own 
superior advantagea ; and in the instance before ua we aee bow 
true it is that even the wisest among them *' by wisdom knew 
DOC God ',** and that their most laboured arguments to prove the 
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Boty without dilating any farther on the opinions 
«f this philosopher, which he has iDvolved in no 
littie mysticism, suffice it to say that many of his 
doctrines appeared so novel and sublinre, that dii. 
iii^ his life they procured for him the epitliet of 
Cxime^ and qfitr his death caused him to be regard- 
ed almost as a god. 

He died on his birthday, in the first year of the 
108th Olympiad, aged eighty-one years. 



jmtofe of the toiil, went no &rtlier than **a fond desire 
'loofing after iminortality.** 
For m specimen of admirable confasion in explaining Plato's 
ioctrine of the iminoitality of the aoal, see Cicbro's Sommum 
■MBt ; and for M^roof of its want of power to convince his 
■ina, see hia TWmImi QiMttioiu, lib. L, sti6. miL 
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ANTISTHENES. 

Aftib the death of their master the scholars o 
Socrates separated into three different sects, distin 
guished by the names of Cynic, Academic, an( 
Cyrenaic. 

Antisthenes was the founder of the first of thesi 
sects. Different reasons have been assigned wh] 
these philosophers were styled Cynics : some aa] 
it was because they lived like dogs; and others 
because the place where Antisthenes tauffht wai 
near one of the harbours of Athens, called Cyno 
sarges.* I 

Antisthenes was son of an Athenian of the sanu 
name : his mother was a slave. When he wai 
reproached with being the son of a Phrygian 
•* What of that V* said he ; " did not the same 
country give birth to Cybele, the mother of th< 

gods r'^ 

He was at l^rst a scholar of the orator Grorgias 
but he af\erward formed a school for himself, tc 
which his distinguished eloquence attracted pupih 
from all quarters. 

The great reputation of Socrates induced Antis. 
thenes to go and hear him. He was so charmec 
with him that he brought all his scholars to him 
and, resolving to be no longer a teacher himself 

* Or rather the g3rTnna8ium, or school in which he taught 
waa named Cvuoaargea, and was near the harbour called Piiwua 
^Vid, AdaitCa Summary of Otog. and Hist., &c., p. 295| aOK 
r< XMff., VU. AniiiL, where thia derivation is stoted. 
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entreated them to become his com[>amons in the 
ichool of Socrates. He lived at the Piraeus, and 
ererr day walked forty tiadia* to see and iiear 
Socrates. 

In his maimer of living Aotisthenes was rigid 
lod austere. He prayed the gods to send him 
madness rather than a propensity to sensual indul- 
genoe : his scholars he treated with much severity, 
lod when asked the reason of it, *' Do not physi- 
auiSt^ he answered, ^ do the same thing to their 
ptientst" 

He was the first who limited his wardrobe to a 
krge cloak, and his other necessaries to a bag and 
tstafil Such were the articles which at\erward 
ooostituted the movables of the Cynics, and the 
ooiy riches which they thought necessary in order 
to dispute happiness with Jupiter himself. 

He never shaved, and was always very negligent 
in his dress. 

Morality was the study to which he exclusively 
applied : sill the other sciences, he said, were entire- 
ly useless. The supreme good, according to him, 
consists in following virtue and in contemning pride. 

The Cynics lived very abstemiously i their ordi- 
ury food consisted of fruits and pulse ; water was 
their only drink, and the ground their bed. It is 
the peculiar property of the gods, they said, to be 
in need of nothing, and therefore those who have 
the fewest wants approach nearest the Divinity. 

They boasted of their contempt of nobility, of 
riches, and of all the other advantages of nature or 



* A stmdiuf/i was the eighth part of a Roman mile : ar. J the 
EBgbsfa word mile is demed from the Latm millet a thousoiid, 
as ue Ronan mile coiwiatad of a thoasaod paces. 
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of fortune : as to the rest, possessed of the greatest 
efiroutery, tltey were ashamed of nothing, however 
infamouM, They were totally devoid of everything 
like a sense of decency, and their disregard for 
the presence of otliers was universal and undis. 
criminating. 

Antisthenes was a man of quick parts, and so 
engaging in company that he could turn every one 
as he pleased. 

His courage in the hattle of Tanagragained him 
great reputation as a soldier. This a£&rded Soc- 
rates no small satisfaction ; and when, some time 
after, he was told by one, as a matter of reproach, 
that the mother of Antisthenes was a Phrygian, he 
replied : *' How ! did you suppose so great a man 
could proceed from a marriage in which both par« 
tics were Athenians?" Socrates, however, could 
not refrain from reproaching him afterward for his 
pride. He one day observed him turn his cloak, 
that every one might see a hole which was in it. 
** O Antidthcnies !" exclaimed Socrates, ** I discover 
your vanity through the holes of your cloak," 

When Antisthenes heard the Athenians boasting 
that they originally sprang from the soil of the 
country in which they then lived, ♦* This happiness,** 
said he to them, in raillery, *' you possess in com- 
mon with tortoises and periwinkles, which always 
drag out their lives where they began them." An« 
tistlienes used to say that the most useful science 
was to unlearn evil. 

Tluire one day came a man to introduce his son 
to him as a pupil, and asked him of what he stood 
in need. " A new book," replied Antisthenes, " a 
new pen, and new tablets :'' hinting to him, by 
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that it was necessary that the mind of his sou 
should become as fresh wax, which had never re- 
oeived an impression. 

He was on one occasion asked what was the 
most desirable thing in the world. '^A luippy 
death," be replied. 

He was greatly displeased with the envious, who 
are perpetually preyed upon by their ill nature, us 
iron is corroded by the rust which itself produces. 
Were one obliged to choose, it would be more de> 
tirable, he thought, to become a raven than an en. 
nous person ; for ravens mangle the dead only, but 
the envious the living. 

War, it was once observed to him, carries ofT 
many wretched persons : •• True," he replied, " but 
it makes many more than it carries off." 

When requested to give some idea of the Divin^ 
itVy he said ** there was no being which resembled 
Uod, and therefore to attempt any sensible repre** 
leotation of him must be folly*" 

It was a maxim with him that we should respect 
our enemies, because they first perceive and pub* 
iish our faults ; and, by thus furnishing us with a 
hint to correct them, are in reality more service* 
ible to us than our friends. 

A discreet friend, he said, should bo valued much 
higher than a relation, since the tics of virtue are 
ttronger than those of blood. Ho observed that it 
Wis much better to form one of a few wise mc n 
against a multitude of fools, than to be leagued with 
a multitude of fools against a few wise men. 1 h^nr- 
log, one day, that he had been praised by certain 
bad men, "Gods!" exclaimed he, "what crime 
have I committed 7" 

Q 
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• 

The wise man, he considered, was obliged to oob* 
ibrm to the laws, not of the state, but of virtue ; 
and that nothing ought ever to be unexpected or 
disagreeable to him, as he should foresee things 
bug before they can happen, and be prepared wt 
every event. NU>ility and wisdom^ he said, are 
the same ; and, consequently, none but the wise are 
noble.* 

Prudence he compared to a fortress which can 
neither be stormed nor surprised : the surest way 
to be immortalized, he said, was to live piously; 
and to be content in the world, the strength of 
Socrates was all that was necessary. 

He advised his scholars to provide against the 
possibility of suffering shipwreck : when he had an 
enemy, he wished him every blessing but wisdom; 
and if any one spoke to him of a nappy life, ** (rods !" 
he would exclaim, ** how unfit is .such a question 
except for the children of our enemies !"f 

He told the Athenians on one occasion that they 
ought to yoke to the plough horses and asses in- 
discriminately : ** that will not do," said one, ** for 
the ass is in no respect adapted to the labours of 
the husbandman." " What of that T replied Antis- 
thenes ; '* when you elect magistrates, ao you ever 
pay attention to their capacity or incapacity to 
govern ? No ; all you think of is to elect them.** 

He was one day told that Plato had spoken ill of 
him. ** It is common to me with kings,'* he re- 

* NobHiiaa tola e$t, atque tmka TirtaL—JuTENAL. 

Tis vtffue only lifts us to the sky : 
Tis mrtwt sole and true nobiUty. 

t Intimating that the attainment of it is impossible, and thai 
therefore to talk of it is only to remind us of oar miaeriea. 
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to reoer e , return tor benefits.** 

^ery ridioakHis/' sa i ''to take to mucli 
separate tares from if at, and in lerying 
to leject those who b senrioe^ 

lo care is taken to i ihe state 

bo aie tainted with envy. oacb- 

I Tisiting infiunous cl " wnat of 

be answered; ^'physici y visit the 

liout catching their < se. 
ithenes was very p nt ; and he exhorted 
liars to waShr witiM lion every possi- 

lamed Plato greatly, because he thoti^t he 
red in him an inclination for stateliness and 
ir ; and for this he made him continually 
ect of his raillery. 

lat advantage,** said one to him, ** have you 
from your philosophy f* ''The advantage,** 
ed, '^ of being able to converse with myself^ 
doing voluiULarily what others do by con- 

thenes was always deeply sensible of the 
e he owed to his master Socrates: it is 
$, also, that it was he who avenged his 
for, when several nersons had come from 
t distant borders of the Euxine Sea to hear 
I, Antisthenes conducted them to Anytes: 
* said he to them, ''here is a man much 
an Socrates, for this is his accuser.** 
an impression did the recollection of Soe* 
ike upon the minds of all present, that they 
tely drove Anytes out of the city, and 
f elitus, the other accuser of Socrates, and 
to death. 
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AotittlieDes fell ill of a consumption ? he 
ferredy it appearsy a languishing life to a sp 
deatli» for his scholar Diogenes* entering his a 
ment one daj with a poniard under his cloak, 
tisthenes said to him, ** Ah ! what will delive 
firom the pains Willi which I am racked ?" **T 
said Dlogenesy presenting him with the da| 
^ I am d^rirous,'' returned Antisthenes, ** to gc 
of pain, not of life.** 

Antisthenesv it appears, boasted that Her 
was the founder of the Cynics ; the following 
being put into bis mouth by the poet Ausoniv 
kis epigrams: 

JiniMtflr nrkmu Cuidett, iM thttt fwtw iitftftt 



▲Icidei, SOD of Joto, in ancient days 
' Mv doctrine taught, and won a Cynic's bays : 
In Cynic gkvy I had second trod— 
But now the first— Alcides is a god. 

* Diogenes the Cynic, whose life will be found in the « 
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ARISTIPPUS. 

AftisnppvSy who was a contemporary with Plato, 
a native of Cyrene, in Libya. Induced by the 
great reputation of Socrates, he left his native coun- 
try and settled at Athens, in order that he might 
enjoy the pleasure and advantage of that philos- 
opber's instructions. He was one of the most 
celebrated of his disciples ; but the principles which 
regulaJied his conduct were very opposite to the 
ezceUent precepts of his master. 

Aristippus was founder of the sect called Cyre- 
naic, which was so denominated from Cyrene, his 
native city. 

The talents of Aristippus were brilliant, and his 
wit keen and lively $ his conversation was agree, 
able, and on the most trifling occasion he had al* 
ways something humorous to say* His object in 
all that he did was to flatter kings and nobles, and 
their wishes he constituted the rule of his actions : 
by making them laugh he obtained whatever he 
pleased, and their insults and reproaches he turn, 
ed into raillery ; so that, much as they might wish 
it, he prevented them in this way from filing out 
with him. 

He was so acute and insinuating that he always 
accomplished whatever he undertook; and such 
was the peculiar felicity of his genius, that, with- 
out thinking of its propriety or necessity, he main- 
tained a uniform equanimity in every situation in 
which he was placed : hence Plato sometimes said 

Q2 
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to him, ** ArlntipiMw, thoro In not A man in thn 
world hut yoiiriK^lf who ctn timlntain the tttim 
clifirrful ftlr uiidor old ragi m under the rioheat 
|iurnlo.'* 

Iiornro, upctklng of this phlloeopheft Mjra that 
hn could act ovury charnctor; and that^ oYcrn 
though amhltlous to hotter his oircutnstanciNi, hn 
wiiN not thn loM contented with what he poMHfseed.* 
Hy thoM* (|imlitles he became Yery agreeable to the 
tyrnnt DlonvNluN, and was more highly valued by 
hlin than nil the other courtlert together. The 
luxurlnii of I)lonyNluN*N table fremiently allured him 
to HyratMiNo ; and, when tired of uniformity, he re* 
moved the Mcone of IiIn pleasures to the palaces of 
(ytlinr priticeN ; hence plogenen, who was hla eon* 
tmipornry, never gave him any other name than 
tliMl of tlio rnyul thg, 

I 'ionynluN unn dny Mplt In his face { and to some 
of thn cornpnny tliiN (Kxaiiloned serious unetisiness, 
hut ArintiopuN Inuffhnd nt it: "A fine subject of 
ronmliiintr Nsid he, " KiMliermen, In order to 
rfitcii a nnmll niiimnl« sufler thrmNelves to be wet 
tn thn nkin, while to cntrh a whnle 1 htive only to 
nllow n littln f*nliva to he npirted in my fhce t*' 

nionynius was dinsntinnnd with him on another 
occnnlon ; and when they were nlwut to sit down 
to tfihlof he p(»lnted out the lowest plnce for Aris- 
tippnn : without iMiing in tlu} least disturbed, ho 

• Omnin Atirtipjmm ttpritil Minr, rt ntnhtu, ft w#, 

Tpntnntpm mftj»ra,Jtrf pttPinnltbm tufuumr^ iip.^ lib. L 

Yfit AriMlppiiKi«tri«r)rrlr(>M ti^mtTK*, 

Jn nverjr vnniMl rhHtiff* of llfo lh«* mw¥ i 

And though h« HimfHl fit Ihiiign of highpt kind, 

Yst til lh« prM«nt iMld sa squtl iatiid««-*iVMM<f*f TVsm. 



■ W fta bonoor joo teetn inclined to con« 
fcroilliisantr 

A i M tifniu t WIS the fint among Socntee's dis- 
ctpies to esaet any pay trooi those who attended 
QQ their instructions ; and, to get his approral of 
Ihe practieeyhe sent to Socrates twenty som* gain. 
ed in this way. Socrates, howerer, refoKd the 
■oner, and was diasatisfied as long as he iiTed 
with the ooodod of his scholar; hot it does not ap- 
nnar that this gSTe Aristippos any QneasiDe»i. 
Whea reproached with the contrast presented by 
Ihe generosity of Socrates, who never exacted aoy 
jeward from his popiLs, ** Ah !** be replied, ** the 
cases ai« Tery diflerent: all the great men of 
Atfaeas rejoice at an opportunity of furnishing 
Soeiates with whalerer be needs, so that be is 
sAeo obliged to send back a great part of what he 
lecofc s ; hot as for me, I have scarcely a miser- 
able stave to think of me." 

Of a man who came to him one day with bis 
SOB, lieggii^ him to pay great attention to him, be 
asked fifty drachnMsrf **How! fifty drachmas," 
returned the &tber ; ** with that I could purchase 
a slave.'* " Go then,** said Aristippus, ** purchase 
a slave, and then you shall have two of them." 

We are not, however, to consider Aristippus as 
a miser ; on the contrary, he desired money ooly 
to expend it, and to show men the use of iL 

One day, when at sea, he was informed that the 
vessel in which he was sailii^ belonged to pirates. 
Aristippos took from his portmanteau all the mooey 
k contained, and, when seemingly engaged in count- 
ing it, purposely let it ftJl into the sea : he there- 
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upon heaved a deep sigh, as if the bag had u 
tentionally dropped from his hand ; ** but," said 
in a low voice that no one could hear, ^ it is be 
for Aristippus to lose his money, than by reaso 
his money to lose himself." 

On another occasion, perceiving that the si 
by whom he was attended could not walk 
enough on account of the money he was carry 
** Throw away," said he, " all that you have 
much, and carry what you can."* Horace, th< 
ibre, speaking of those who value themselves 
their riches alone, opposes to them the exampl 
Aristippus* 

Aristippus was very fond of good living, i 
where that was concerned, spared no expense, 
one day paid fifty drachmas for a partridge, w 
an acquaintance of his could not refrain from 
ming him for such extravagance : ** Were this ] 
tridge to be sold for an obolus," said the philosopl 
" would not you purchase it yourself?" " Assui 
ly," replied the other. " Well, then," retur 
Aristippus, '* I value fifty drachmas still less t 
you do an obolus."f 

On another occasion, having purchased 8( 
dainties at a very high price, a person who 
present thought proper to find fault with h 

Q^id aimUe u£i 
(Jhr^KUi Aritt^ipiu T ^ tervoa vrpjicen aunan 
In nudia jtu$U LSbyt^ ama tardiuM irent 
Pramitr vmu tegnet, — nior., Sai., lib. ii., sat. 6. 

I now, because bis slave less nimbly trod, 
•.Id throw away his gold— the modem god f 

^ i^k ehma, or drachm, was equal to fourteen cc 

* Jut fizth part of a drachma, that is, two < 
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* Would not you,'' said Aristippus to him, ** give 
tkiee oboli for ail this t" «< Readily," returned the 
other. ^ I am not so luxurious, then," replied Aris- 
tippiiSv ** as you ans avaricious." When reproached 
for liTing in too much splendour, he said, *^ Were 
good eating Uamable, there would not be such fine 
eoteitainments at the festivab of the gods," 

Pkito himself, whose regard to magnificence was 
tkoajght too great, could not refrain from hinting 
to him that he lived in too much splendour : *' Do 
yoa suppose," said Aristippus, ** that Dionysius is 
a virtuous man I" ^ I do,'^ returned Plato. ^ He, 
theoy lives in still greater splendour than I do : it 
u evident, therefore, that high living does not pre- 
vent m man from being virtuous." 

Diogmiea, when washing his herbs one day as 
umbI, chanced to see Aristippus passing : ^ Were 
it possible for you," said he to him, ** to content 
yourself like me, with herbs, you would no longer 
be under the necessity of paying court to kings." 
"And," replied Aristippus, ^had you the art of 
paying court to kings, your herbs would soon lose 
their relish." 

Diooysius said to him on one occasion, ^ How is 
it diat we perpetually see philosophers living with 
princes, but never princes living with philosophers ?" 
''Because," answered Aristippus, <* phikisophers 
know what they stand in need of: princes do not." 
When asked the same question by another, he re- 
plied, ** We always see physicians with the sick ; 
and there is no man who does not choose rather to 
take care of a patient than to be one." 

The philosopher Polyxenus, when visiting him, 
perceived, on entering, a splendid entertainment and 
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seveml ladies richly dressed ; and, becoraing 
mediately enraged, he began to declaim agi 
auch luxury. Aristippus very politely asked 
whether he would ait down at table with & 
" With all my heart," replied Polyxenus. *• Ho 
cxclaJtned Aristippus ; " why then do you u 
auch a noiae 1 It cannot be the enlertainnienl 
the company at which you fee! uneasy; it mm 
the expense." 

At another time Aristippus had some difTen 
with jEachines; and it produced such a cool 
betweeo them that they did not visit one aco 
for some time. At length Aristippus went to 
house of .^chines. " Well," said he to him, * 
we never to make up matters ? Are you goia 
wait till everybody laughs at us, and the para 
make iheir ectertainers merry at our expeni 
'■Your conduct," replies .^Ischines, "affords 
great pleasure, and I heartily consent to a re 
ciliation." " Recollect, then," continued Aristif 
" that it ia I who have anticipated you, althc 
your senior," 

Dionysius had one day a splendid entertainn 
at the close of which he desired every one to d 
himself in a long purple robe, and to dance in 
saloon. Plato refused to do either: he was 
said, a man, and a dress so effeminate did nol 
come htm. Aristippus, however, made no be 
tion ; and, beginning to dance in his robe, wit! 
air of pleasantry said, " In the festivals of Baci 
we do many other things ; and yet nobody is 
rupted there, if he be not so before." 

On another occasion he entreated Dionysio 
behalf of one of hia best friends. Dionysius, 
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grant him his suit, pushed him from him. 
OS then threw himself at his feet. This 

1 to the tyrant a good opportunity to re- 
bim with meanness. ^The fault is not 
mid Aristippus ; '^ it is that of Dionysius, 
us are in his feet.'' 

I at Sjnracuse* Simus, a Phrygian, treasurer 
raius, showed Aristippus the superb palace 
laster ; and as he walked along with him, 
s attention to the beauty and polish of the 
particular. Aristippus set himself a cough* 
I, after two or three efibrts, having collected 
ty of saliva in his mouth, he spirted it in the 
Simus, at which Simus became greatly en- 
** My good friend,'' said Aristippus to him, 
DO place so dirty to spit upon." This ad- 

or one very similar to it, has been at. 

also to Diogenes : both were, doubtless, 
lable of such an act. 

tain person one day upbraided him. Aris- 
imed his back on him and went away ; the 
>wever, pursued him, calling out, *^ Are you 

ofi^ you miscreant!" ^It is," replied 
lus, ^ because you have the &culty of pour- 
Dvective which I am not permitted to hear." 
Qother occasion, when sailing to Corinth, 
mdden there arose a furious tempest. The 
I of perishing greatly alarmed Aristippus, 
be of his fellow-passengers chose to make 
irith his fears. ** We ignorant people," 
» ^ are not in the least afraid; and why 
you great philosophers be so shockingly 
T* ^Because," replied Aristippus, ^the 
oat which we are concerned are not ihtd 
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same; and there is a great diflerenoe between 
what we have to lose." 

He was asked the distinction between a learned 
and an iffnorant man. ** To make the discovery 
at once»' said he» ** strip them both naked, and 
send thorn among strangers."* 

Ho thought it much better to be poor than to be 
iffnorant. ^The poor man wants money only, 
the ignorant man a disciplined and cultiyated 
mind : the one resembles a horse which has not 
been broken^ the otheri one that has been accns^ 
tomed to the reins.*^ 

Dionysius one day ga?e Aristippus some moiieyf 
and Plato a book : to one who attempted to turn 
this distinction to the disadvantage of AristlprnM, 
ho replied, ** I have need of money, Plato of booKs.^ 
At another time, Aristippus requested Dionysius to 
give him a talent. ** How !" exclaimed the tyrant } 
<< you once asHured mo that wise men never stood 
in need of money !'' ** Begin by giving me this,'' 
returned Aristippus, ** and then we will discuss that 
point." Dionysius save him the talent: ** Now,'' 
suid AriHtippus, ** I nave no need of money. '^ 

As he cume frequently to Syracuse, Dionysius 
once took it into his head to ask him what he 
wanted. " I have come," he replied, " to give you 
what I have, and, in return, to receive what you 
have." 

When reproached for leaving Socrates to go to 
Dionysius, he said, *' When I had need of wiwlom 

* The quflition might be thus generalized. What constitutet 
he eaaeniial (liitinction between man and the other animalaf 
t must be intelligence ; for in mere activity and strength ibey 
often sun>ass him. It is intellcctunl power, then, that exalts 
tun sbovs the brutes, ajid thai raises one man abo?* anothti* 



} 
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I weot to Socrates ; now that I have need of money 
I go to Dionysius." 

Seeing a young roan taluing himself very much 
upon his expertness in swimming, *'Are you not 
ashamed/' said he to him, '^to boast of such a 
trifle? the dolphins swim much better than you 
do." 

When asked what advantage he had gained by 
philosophy, " That," he replied, " of being able 
to speak freely to men of every rank." " What 
superiority ," said one to him on another occasion, 
"have you philosophers over others?" "This," 
returned he, ** that though there were no laws, we 
should always live in the same manner." 

The Cyrenaics applied themselves almost entire- 
ly to the study of morals, and very little to logic. 
Physics they neglected altogether, believing the 
attainment of knowledge in that department im- 
possible. They considered pleasure as the end of 
all human action; and that this consisted not in 
the privation of pain, but in something positive, and 
of an active nature. 

They admitted two kinds of motion in the soul : 
iSbe one calm, producing pleasure ; the other violent, 
producing pain. That pleasure is the end of our 
being is evident, said they, from this, that every 
man has a natural propensity to it, and an aversion 
from its opposite.* A state of inaction they com. 
pared to sleep, and ranked it neither among pleas- 
ares nor pains. 

* The same tenomng imght he applied to justify the greatest 
crimes, becsuse they proceed irom a strong propensity to com- 
mit them ; and is ihiu to be dignified with the name of philos- 
ophy !— ilm. JBd. 

R 
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They esteemed rirtue in so far onl j as it could 

be rendered subservient to the pleasures of animal 
life, and as a medicine which is valued merely as 
it contributes to health* 

The end of a particular action differs from hap- 
piness, they said, in this, that it has in view only 
an individual pleasure, whereas happiness is an as- 
semblage of all the pleasures. They considered 
the pleasures of the body as being much more sen* 
sible than those of the mind, and for this reasoo 
the Cyrenaics paid far greater attention to the 
body than to the mind. 

With them it was a maxim that we ought to aU 
tend to our friends only in proportion as we need 
their assistance, in the same way that we yalue 
the members of the body in proportion to their 
utility.* 

They said there was nothing in itself either just 
or unjust, virtuous or vicious, but only as it was 
agreeable or not to the laws and customs of a coun. 
try ; that, on account of the accidents which might 
result from it, a wise man should do nothing amiss ; 
and that he should always conform himself to the 
laws of the country where he lives, and maintain 
his respectability. 

* He who does not instinctively revolt at the bare mention of 
such a sentimenti may, without farther evidence, enrol himself 
among the base and selfish ; among those who are as little sus- 
ceptible of the sublime, and, though rare, yet sometimes realized, 
fehcities of true friendship, as is the oyster, that, devoid of loco- 
motion, never quits its shell, and never opens it — but to receive. 

The dull, phlegmatic, cold, and selfish heart, 
"Which only to receive will good impart ; 
"Which Friendship rates as low and common things ; 
Her price which fixes just at what she brings ; 
No mora her heavenly worth can feel, than n« 
Can paint who ne'er saw nature's scenery. 
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They likewise held that there was nothing in it- 
•df which was either agreeable or disagrooable, 
mud that objects became so entirely in consequonco 
of their novelty, their abundance, or other circuni- 
alaiioes from which these qualities resulted : that 
il was impossible to be perfectly happy in this 
world, because, being subject to a thousand infirm. 
ities and passions, we are either altogether with- 
held from pleasures or disturbed in their enjoyment : 
that pleasure is affected neither by liberty nor 
davery, by riches nor poverty, by noble birth nor 
mean extraction, since a man may be equally happy 
in every situation : that a wise man should hato 
none, but instruct all ; that in all his actions he 
ahouki have regard to himself, since there is none 
more worthy than himself of possessing every ad- 
vantage, and since he is to be preferred to every. 
thing else in the world. Such were the sentiments, 
and such the principles, of Aristippus and tlie Cy- 



Aristippus had a daughter named Areta, wliom 
be took care to instruct in the principles of his 
philosophy, in which she became an adept : she 
also taught her son Aristippus, surnamed Metrodi- 
dactus,*^ who was the master of Theodorus the Im- 
f«OQ8.f The latter, besides the principles of the 
Cyrenaics, publicly taught that there was no God, 
and that friendship was a mere chimera, since it 
could not exist among fools; and the wise man, 

* Hwrp^MMTf, t e., Untght 6y kit mother. 

f He was known by the epithets aOsos, the atheist, which 
was justt and ^t»(% the god, which, when applied to him by ^iilpo, 
he reoeired with great gravity, not perceiving that it was only m 
ndicaiB.'— />Mf . Latrt.^ vat. Chytip. 
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being independent and enjoying every i 
within hinuolf. Blood in no need of its aid : that the 
wise man ouglit not to expose himself to danger 
for ttie sake of his native country ; that his countr; 
was the world, and that it would be unjust to hazani 
his own safety for a multitude of fools : that he 
might commit then, robbery, sacrilege, adultery, 
whenever a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
since these things were crimes only in the opinion 
of the ignorant and tiie rabble : that, in fact, there 
was no such thing as evil ; and that he might do 
publicly those things which were considered oa 
most infamous by the people.* 

He expected on one occasion to be brought be- 
fore the Areopagus, but Demetrius Phnlereus saved 
him. He remained for some lime at Cyrene, where 
he lived in great reputation with Murius ; but the 
Cyreneaas at length banished him ; and, when de- 
parting, be said to ihem, "You are not aware of 
what you are doing in sending me an exile into 
Greece." 

Ptolemy Lt^s, to whose court he had retired, 
sent him once in quality of ambassador to Lysimtt. 
chus, when such was the effrontery with which he 
epoke, that the minister of Lysimachus said to htm, 
" 1 suppose, Theodorus, you think there are no 
kings as well as no gods." 

Amphicrates relates that this philosopher was at 

' On IhsM principlm of Theodoms, and m»i\j othen do ha 
J II. ^jj id^j cb«r»clBr, which occat in hi> life, F — '"" 



lo remirki ; and 1 tmsL the sood miih of the r<Nin|- 
. leiden will rendsr remnTka wholly nnnecMnn. 
Such doctnnea an either too impiouB or too ^wutl to ment 
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length condemned to death, and compelled to drink 
poison.^ 

* Of the death of Aristippas we have no account. By a letter 
to hi* daughter, however, who had urged him to return from the 
eoart of I)ion3r8ius on account of the oppression or seventy she 
vpenenoed at the hands of the magistrates, it is rendered proba- 
Ide that he died when endeavouring to comply with her wislie^. 

In this letter, which is published by Leo Alfatius, he mentions 
kit having fallen aick and being detained at Lipara, an .-t'oli.in 
iiluKl. ** where,** says he, ** the friends of Lonicus provide for 
BS with tenderness and homanity everything that is neediul for 
«i who ie near death.** 

R2 
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Of all the phJlosophcra of antiquity, none w« 
more celebrated thao Ariatolle ; auci in every a 
of loarniiig, evca at this day, bis name is held 

Ho was the son ofNicomachus, a physician a 
friund of Amiotaa, king of Macedonia, and w 
iltisccnded from Macaon, grandson of £aculapii 
He was born at Stagira, a city of Macedonia, 
tbu iiraC year of the !)9[h Olympiad, lost bis fatii 
and Riulber in his infancy, atid was very much D( 
iected by thoxe who had the care of his educutic 

In his early years he dissipnted nearly all I 
patrimony id litMrtioism and debauchery. At fi: 
he became a soldier ; but the profesBion of an 
not suiting his turn of mind, he went to Delphi 
consult the oracle and fix his determination. T 
response that was given directed him to go 
Alliens, and pursue the study of philosophy. I 
was then in his eighteenth year. For twenty yet 
he studied in the Academy under Plato; and 
lie had spent all his inheritance, to procure 
subsistence he was obliged to vend medicines 
Athens. 

Aristotle ate little and slept less. So strong w 
his passion for study, that, in order to waste 
liule time as possible in sleep, he kept at bis be 
Ride a brazen basin, over which he held one of ) 
hands, with an iron ball in it, when in bed, that, 
soon as he campletely lost himself the aoise of I) 
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>ppiiig into the basin might instantly awake 

3rding to LaertiuSf his voice was shrill and 
ing, his eyes small, his legs slender, and he 
^reat passion for dress. 
toUe was a man of acute parts, and easily 
ihended the most difficult questions. He 
ade himself master of the doctrines of Plato, 
tinguishcd himself among the academicians, 
sstion was decided in this celebrated school 
t his being consulted, though his conclusions 
[ken subversive of those of Plato ; but by all 
>w-students he was considered a prodigy of 

and his opinions were not unifrequently 
1 in opposition to those of his master, 
le at length led the Academy ; and this ex* 
le resentment of Plato, who could not refrain 
eating him as a rebel, comparing him to the 
rhich pecks its dam. 

Athenians appointed him ambassador to 
king of Macedon, father of Alexander the 

After spending some time in Macedonia in 
- the afiairs of the Athenians, he found upon 
im that Xenocrates had been chosen master 
Academy ; and, seeing that place thus filled, 
Arked, ** It will be shameful for me to be 
rhen Xenocrates speaks.""^ 
ccordingly established a new sect, and taught 
as difierent from those of his master Plato. 

celebrity of Aristotle, who now surpassed 

contemporaries in every department of 

o, alluding to the difiRsrent capacities of the two, ' I 
tiat for AnstoUe he needed rems, and apon kt Xe 
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sciencs, and especially in phlloaopliy end po] 
induced Philip, king of Macedgn, to offer hin 
care of his soa Alexander, thea fourteen yea 
age. Ariatotle accepted the charge. He 
tinued preceptor of the youog prince for i 
years ; and, according to the testimony of Plut 
taught him certain secret doctrines which he ' 
municaled to no one else. 

The study of philosophy did not render the : 
ners of Aristotle austere ; he applied himae 
business, and took an interest in everything 
occurred at the court of Macedon. 

Out of respect to this philosopher, Philip te 
Stngira, his native city, which had been destr 
during the wars, and restored their possessioi 
all the inhabitants, some of whom had (led, 
others had been reduced to slavery. 

When Alexander's education was finished, j 
totle relumed to Athens, where he was wel 
ceived on account of the miidaess with whicb 
his sake, that city had been treated by Philip, 
fixed upon a place in the Lycteum, beautifull] 
namented with avenues of trees, where he e 
lished his school. It was his custom to walks 
while teaching, and from tbb circumstance his 
was called Peripatetic* The Lycteum was 
thronged with a concourse of students, drawi 
gether by Aristotle's reputation from every qui 
of Greece. 

Alexander recommended to him to attend 
ticularly to experiments in physical science ; 
to &cilitate his observations, he sent him, bei 
800 talents to defray his expenses, a great uui 

■ From nfmarar, to ualk ataut. 
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of faimtsnu. and fishennen, to supply him with 
adjects for examination from all parts.* 

It was at this time that Aristotle published his 
book of physics and metaphysics, of which Alex. 
ander, who was then in Asia, received information. 
That ambitious prince, wishing to be the first man 
in the world in everything, was dissatisfied that 
the learning of his master should thus be made 



He expressed his displeasure in the following 
letter: 

Alexander to Aristotle. 

**You have not done well in publishing your 
books on speculative science. If what you taught 
me be taught to men of all ranks, I shall then haye 
Dothii^ but in common with others ; and I would 
have you consider, that I would rather be superior 
to other men in abs act and secret knowledge, 
than to mrpass them m power." 

To appease this prince Aristotle sent him for 
answer, ** That he had published his books, but in 
such a way that, in fact, they were not published." 
By this he appears to have meant that his doctrines 
were laid down in a manner so embarrassed, that 
it was impossible for any one ever to understand 
them. 

Aristotle did not remain always in the good 
graces of Alexander : he fell out with him in con. 
aequence of having too warmly espoused the cause 
of the philosopher Calisthenes. Calisthenes was 

* NoDe of the ancients dissected human subjects ; and even 
Aeir comparatiTe anatomy was conducted with bat little skill 
and discnmmation. Democritus, however, was an honourable 
to the latter part of this remark. 
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Aristotle's grand-nephew, the son of his niece, and 
hud been brought up by Aristotle, who took a par- 
ticular interest in his education. When leaving 
Alexander, he recommended this nephew, who was 
intended to accompany him in his expedition, to 
his special attention ; but, possessing little deference 
for the king, Calisthenes addressed him with great 
freedom ; and it was he who restrained the Mace* 
donians from adoring him as a god, after the man- 
ner of the Persians. 

Alexander hated him for his inflexible temper, 
and sought an opportunity of revenge. For this 
purpose he involved him in the conspiracy which 
was soon after got up by Hermolaus, the scholar 
of Calisthenes ; and, not allowing him to make any 
defence, he exposed him to lions, or, as some say, 
he was hanged ; and, according to others, he ex- 
pired by torture. 

From that time Aristotle harboured resentment 
against Alexander, who, in return, employed every 
means in his power to annoy him. That prince 
contributed greatly to the elevation of Xenocrates, 
and sent him considerable presents, which increased 
Aristotle's ill-will. By some he is accused of hav- 
ing been concerned in Antipater's conspiracy, and 
even of having made known to him the invention 
of the poison by which it is supposed that Alex- 
ander perished. 

Aristotle, although for the most part steadily 

▼irtuoiis, had many foibles. Some time after leav- 

the Academy he retired to the court of Her- 

tyrant of Artamea, whose relative he is said 

e been ; but by others his attachment to this 

is attributed to a very different cause, and 
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ke has been accused of the most debasiog libertin* 



- Aristotle married the sister* some say the con* 
Gobiney of this prince ; and to such extravagant 
lengths did he allow himself to bo carried by his 
Tiolent passion for this woman, that he sacrificed 
to her, as did the Athenians to the Eleusinian 
Geres ; and in gratitude to Hermias for having per- 
mitted him to marry her, he composed verses in 
his honour. 

Aristotle divided his philosophy into theoretical 
and practical : that which discovers to us truths 
purely speculative, as physics and metaphysics, and 
ftiat Which teaches how to regulate the operations 
of mind, as logic ; or which furnishes us with max^ 
inn for the regulation of our conduct in social and 
ciril life, as morals and politics. 

According to this philosopher, the principles of 
natural bodies are three: privation, matter, and 
form. To prove that privation should be considered 
as a principle, he observed that the matter of which 
aigrthing is made must have the 'privation of the 
fmn of that thing ; that thus, for example, the 
natter of which a table is made must have the 

C 'nation of the form of a table ; or, in other words, 
bre the table is made, it is necessary that the 
matter of which it is to be made should not be a 
table.* 

He did not consider privation as a principle in 
Ihe composition of bodies, but as an external prop. 

artjr of their production, depending on the changes 

• 

. * Or, in plain English, A piece of wood that i$ nota table, has 

mi pie form of a table: and a piece of wood ie not a table till it b6 

/ And this IS Ariftotelian pA^fopAjr. 
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by which matter passet from one state or mod 
cxistonce to another ; as» for instance, wood, w] 
passes from the stato of not being a iabk to the 
heing a t4ihU. 

Aristotle gives two defiaitions of matter, the 
relative, the other positive. ** First, matter,'' i 
he, *' is that which is neither substance, nor ex 
sion, nor quality, nor any other species of e: 
once ;" thus, for instance, the matter of woo 
neither its extension, nor its figure, nor its col 
nor its solidity, nor its weight, nor ks hardc 
nor its humidity, nor its dryness, nor its sm 
nor, in fine, any of the accidents of wood. 

The affirmative definition affords quite at 1 
satisfaction. '* Matter,'' he savs, *' is inat substf 
of which bodies are composed, and into which t 
are finally dissolved ;" but we are still lefl a« 
norant as ever of what the substance actual! 
of which the works of nature are primarily c 
posed. 

Besides the first matter, this philosopher tai 
that to complete a body, another principle called^ 
was necessary. Some suppose that all he intc 
by this is a certain disposition of parts, while otl 
maintain that ho means a substantial entity, q 
distinct from matter. Tliat, for example, w 
we grind corn, there is a new substantial f 
superinduced by which the corn becomes fie 
and that when, again, this flour is mixed with w 
and the whole kneaded together, there is ano 
substantial form superinduced which constituU 
dough ; and, lastly, that this form, by the applica 
of heat, cives place to another, which we call bn 

The Peripatetics assign a place to these subs 
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M Cyrn» ofther nataral bodies. Thus, in a 

fisT enunpley in addition to the bones, the 
the nerres, the brain, and the bkx)d, which by 
cjwwbiting throo^ the Teins and arteries supplies 
ill die parts ; and besides the animal spirits, which 
the principle of motion, they supposed a 
form, wluch, they said, was the soul of 
theborte. 

This pretended form they maintained to be de- 
rifed, not from matter, but from the power of mat. 
ler ; and that it was something quite distinct from 
% of which it was neither a part nor a modi. 



Arisiod^ held thai there are four elements from 

all terrestrial bodies are formed, viz., earth, 

r, air, and fire : that earth and water, being 

r, tend to the centre of the globe ; air and fire, 

mg fight, incline to fly oflT from tbe centre. 

Beaiffes these four e^ments he supposed a fifth, 
eadowed with a circular motion, and of which the 
celestial bodies were composed ; also, that aboye 
the almospbere, beneath the concarity of the moon, 
llwfe was a q>here of fire, to which fire or flame 
Mcendcd^ as rivulets and rivers flow into the sea, 
aad that there it remained. 

Aristotle maintained the infinite divisifaility of 
■ntter. He asserted that space is foil, and that 
Aere is no vend in nature ; that the world is eter- 
oal ; that the sun has always reroWed as it now 
does, and that it will always continue to do so ; 
aad that one generation of men has sucoessiyely 
produced another, without ewer haying bad a be- 



U, mad be, there bad been a first man, he must 

S 
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liave been produced without t'utiier or motbei 
which ia abaurd. In regard to birds, his argumeo 
was the same : it was impossible, he said, Iha 
there should have been a lirsl egg to give a begin 
iiiog to birds, or a lirat bird to give a beginning ti 
eggs, for a bird proceeds from an egg ; und aa wi 
thus continually go bock, we caaoot mark any linl 
where the chain begao. He reasoned in the sam< 
way eoncerning all the ditierent beings which iii< 
habit the world.* 

He maiotained that the heavens are incorruptible : 
and that, although all sublunary things are subjet^ 
to dissolution, yet their parts do not perish, bu 
merely undergo a change : that from tHe acatterec 
remains of ODe thing arises another, and that thai 
the mass of the universe always femains entifs. 
Aristotle held that the earth is in the centre of tht 
universe, and that the first Being communicated 
motion to the surrounding heavens by means of in- 
telligences, which are perpetually employed in di- 
recting these revolutions. f 

; iftlhislrair 

lines ihis prove thai Iha conalitution of nature itielf could M 
havohadabflgmmiig?* 

t To apeak of afirtl Bting sfler what is maiiitainBd in spn- 
ceding patagreph, and of that Beipg ss ieginnrng motions wbiidi 
- -' ia Btrikingly abanid ; hut it may lie, Ba llie wiilhip 

-'■ ;.....-.. edfofn, 

^ . jr God,' 
nuiHer.— See EitJUkT' Hal, of PUL, 



of the Divimw, dc of uy bUw , 
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Aristotle was of the opioion that that portion of 
Ike earth's surface which is now sea was ooce land, 
and that what is now land was once sea. 

The reason be assigned for this opinion was, 
that rivers and torrents are constantly carrying 
along with them gravel and earths, which make the 
diores gradually advance and the sea insensibly 
; while these alternate changes of land into 
and of sea into land, require innumerable ages 
hr their completion. In confirmation of this theory, 
he stated that, at considerable distances from tiie 
Aore, and in ntuations greatly elevated, the sea, 
vhen retreating, had left shells, and that in some 
plioes even anchors and parts of wrecks had been 
iog op. Ovid attributes the same opinion to An- 



Coofbrmably to this doctrine, Aristotle alleged 
that these changes of sea into land and of land into 
KB, which are accomplished in the course of ages, 
vere partly the cause why all history of former 
times had been lost: he added that various other 
accidents likewise take place, by which the arts 
themselves are lost, such as plagues, wars, &mine, 
earthquakes, and conflagrations; or, lastly, such 
desolations as destroy the whole population of a 
country, except, perhaps, a few who may escape 
into deserts, where they live in a savage state : 
that there, however, they give birth to other men, 
who in the progress of time apply themselves to 
agriculture, and invent or discover the various arts ; 
and that thus the same opinions continue to be re- 
sewed, and have been renewed times without num. 

• See the note, p. 135. 
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ber.* U was thus that be aupporled hia ioct 
that, notwithstanding continual revoluiiona, 
machine of the world always remains essen 
the same, and indestructible. 

Aristotle carefully investigated the quesLii 
principal object of moral pliilosophy, how 
might be rendered happy in the present world 
the first place, he refutes the opinion of the vol 
oua, who make happiness to consist in se 
pleasures ; for not only, said he, are these plea 
fleeting, but they are also succeeded by diaj 
and while they enfeeble the body, they debaa 

Ho next rejects the opinion of the ambitious, 
place happiness in honours, and, with these in - 

• Let the admimra of Buffbn lecopuu pirticulirlj 1 
paragTspb tbe ntiBcknovledied aource of Lbe moM inc 
pott of bis TAnrry of tlit Etaih. How seldom does an 
even novel occur in in&del writings ! Peler'B cost, in lU. 
if a 7\<i, sitbough il cnmo to buvs Bhoulder-knots ani 
was aliJl the Bime cost, itid none the better for wear, alt 
iltiguiBed by its DmBoients. Il la wonderful bow ftequen 

cnnilemDed as sbauid. Ariatetle wga surrounded nitb dai 
aitnoaL impenetrable , and wat obligrd to grope ; and [ am 
it is KBrcely uncharitable tu add. Ibat Buffon veiled bii 
from tbe bright rays that blazed on them from heiien — l 

Some drill ud bma 
Tbe aolid earth, and from the alrata then 
Eitrai^ a regiiler by which we leim 
That Ha who nude it, and reisal'd it* data 
To Hoae*, wti niiatakeii in it* tf». 
SoDM, more aeaie tad more ioduetilons Mill, 
ContiiTe cteition. 

And Ihoi they ipend 
Tholiltio wiek of life's poor ahalJow tamp 
In playinf (rlcka with nature, givini laws 
To diitaut worlds, and— liiOing in their own. 

CM^Mr'a Ta«^ boot 
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fKf DO legard to the maxims of equity or the re- 
Hiaiots of kw. 

'^Honoury" be says, ** exists in him who hon- 
•OTi ; and," he adds, ** the ambitious desire to be 
koooared /or some virtue of which they may be 
Mpposed possessed : . that, consequently, happiness 
esDsists in virtue rather than in honours, especially 
IS these are external, and do not depend upon our. 
•dfes.*' 

Lastly, he repudiates the system of the avari- 
eioos, w1h> make riches the supreme good. ^ Rich. 
fM^ he said, ^ are not desirable on their own ac 
tnnU sod they render their possessors unhappy 
if being afraid to use them : that to be of any real 
Hhe, they must be used and distributed ; and that 
ts seek happiness in the mere possession of what 
ii itself is contemptible and not worth having, is 
the greatest folly." 

Aristotle's opinion of happiness is, that it consists 
ii die most perfect exercise of the understanding, 
nd the practice of virtue. 

The most noble employment of the understand. 
■Ig he considered to be in the investigation of phys- 
eaJl objects ; of the heavens, the stars, nature, and 
sbiefly the First Being. Still he believed that, 
ritbout a competency of the good things of fortune 
trited to a man's situation in life, it was impossible 
be perfectly happy, since without this we could 
leither have time to investigate truth, nor oppor- 
QDity to practise the virtues ; thus, for example, 
t would be out of our power to gratify our friends, 
rbile to do good to those whom we love is always 
fie of the highest enjoyments of life. 

^Happiness depends, therefore," he said, ''on 

82 
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three things : the gooda of mind, a.s wisd 
prudence ; ihe gooda of the body, as beautj 
and strength ; and the goods of fortune, a 
and nobility." Virtue alone, lie maintainei 
sufficient to render men happy : the good, 
body and of rorluno arc also nccesiiary ; an 
man would be unhappy either wholly to wj 
es, or to have an insufficient share of then 

He affirmed, on the other hand, that " 
itself is iaaufficif nt to render men unhappy ; 
)D the greatest affiuence, and in the enjoy 
every other advantage, tt is impossible foi 
to be happy so long as he is the slave to vii 
though the wise man is not wholly enempt I 
ills of life, his share of them is comparalivel 
The virtues and vices," he said, " are Dot 
palihle ; for the same man, though inter 
may be just and pruJenl.j' 

He mentions three kinds of frieodahip : 
i«latioQshi|>, that of inclination, and that of t 

Eleeant ttterature, he thinks, contributes 
to produce a love of virtue ; and the cultiv 
letters he affirms to be the chief consolation 

Like Plato, be admitted the existence c 
preme Being, to whom he attributed Provk 

' Thit is, riches «a TiJiiable for the use we can 
them : Ihe gixLifiutiiHi of the benevolent (eelinga in m 
bippioeH, Slid without richoi wa have nol the pawn 
ling thu eDjorment. But is there no other vij oTatu 
nSTolence T or i< Ihe otdinary effect or ricties s mora ti 
wtioi-hetited phiiaDlhrophy >— .In. Ed. 

t Bat u DOl (be nature of all TJce eeaantially tba aa 

'- ' "?J,™.»"#1.'LS 



frandalions of viitue, load to eiprj other T Do v 
iglemperuKe, the euiaple ben adduced, m tl 
oi ttwf ipecie* of monil turpiluda 1-Am. Ed. 
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Be held tiait all our ideas are oiigiiially derived 
HoaatUMi; and that a roan U>ni blind can 
bBfe any eoooeption of cokNiriy nor one bora 



In politioe he maintained that the monarchical 
tmm of goremment is the moet perfect, becaote in 
fiber iuins there are more rulers than one : thus 
ta amy under the conduct of a single able com- 
■Wider succeeds better than if it were conducted 
k)( several leaders; and while deputies, or chief 
Mv are gettins together and deliberating, a mon- 
Udk ham alreaify finished an expedition and com- 
fhtedhis designs. 

The rulers of a republic, he said, do not care 
tenf^ they ruin the state, provided they enrich 
themselves : jealousies, too, are engendered, divis- 
iias arise, and the commonwealth is in danger of 
king finally destroyed and overthrown ; whereas, 
is a monarchy, the interests of the prince are those 
if the state, and the state, of course, must flourish.* 

Aristotle was one day asked, ^ What doesa man 

Cm by telUng a lie T <" Not to be believed," said 
p ^ when he tells the truth.** 
Having been once blamed for giving alms to a 
had man, he said, ^ It is not because he is bad, but 
because he is a man, that I have compassion on 

« AtitfUMWB tmmfimg in fimmr <tf momvbv is too mnch 
SBSliiilimHi by faeu to be of any Tiloe ; bat wbat be sajf of 
Hkm^m^en to wfakb lepoblka are eipoaed, msf well eofsfe 
ssr ttnooB attcntioo. Are there not manf mdicitione MDoog 
SSMilfve that iliofikl make us watcfafiDl afainat theae dangerf ? 

t Tbe point ia better pteaenred b^Laertioa: OvTw«»^M«n* 
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To his fricndH and acholaralie used to say, "TbU 
knowledge is to the esouI what light is to ihe eyes; 
and that tlie deliciousness of th<i fruit makes up fbl 
ihc bitterness of ihe root." When irritated against 
the Athenians, he reproached them that tliey neg- 
lected their Intes wliile using their eorjt, though 
possessed of the former as well aa the latter. 

lie was one day asked, " What is it that is xoon- 
est effaced ?" " Gratitude," he replied. " What 
is hope 1" " A. waking inao's dreani." 

Diogenes presented Aristotle with a fig: Aris- 
totle very well knew, that were he to refuse it, Dio- 
genes would level his sarcngm against him ; he 
therefore took the Ug, and with a smile said, '* Dio> 
genes has at once lost his Hg and the UBe he intend, 
ed to make of it." 

Ho said there were three things very necessaiy 
to children : genius, exercise, and instruction ; ami 
M'liini asked the difference between the learned and 
the ignorant, he replied, " The same as between 
the Uving and the dead." "Knowledge," he said, 
" is an ornament in prosperity, and in adversity a 
refuge : those who give children a good education 
arc much more their fathers than those who have 
begotten them ; for the latter have merely com- 
municated life to them, whereas the former put it 
into their power to spend it comfortably."* 

lie was one day asked what pupils should do to 
turn their instructions to the greatest advantage. 



t, and atrikintlir aipraaad. 

nar he tirtuouslT and KippilTifMnt; 

■I laipilf to Ibis end ia oar gTBiW< 
ftipfaclor. Initnictera of joulh msj tience leani how endow- 
IK and responaiblfl ia ttieir relatioa lowardi thow i&tnuttdto 
leir cut.— Am. Si. 
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J afaoold,* Mid he, ^ always km> in view tlia 
tages bcdfore them, and never look back to 
bekind then.'* 
Dertain penoo was one day boasting of bis 

the cttisen of an illiistrioQs state : ** Do not 
yoonelf apon tiiat,** said Aristotle ; ^ rather 
Kirself whether you deserve to be so.** 
letting on homan life» he sometimes saidt 
le are those who amass riches with as much 
f as if they were to live forever, while others 
s careless about their possession as if iSbej 
to die to-morrow.'* 

len asked what is a friend, he replied* ** One 
nimating two bodies.** ** How,** said one to 
^ oi^t we to act to our friends f* ** As we 

have them to act towards us,**^ ref^ied Aria* 

He used frequently to fadaim, ** Ah ! my 
, there is not a friend in the worid !**t 

was one day asked ^how it was that we 
fled beautiful women to those who were home- 
** Tou ask a blind man's question,* leplied 
ille. 

s inquiry being made what advantage he had 
d from phiksophy, ** To do voluntarily,** he 



is k an approach to tiiat aabbaM Chrialiaii 

t ateold do mito otbna aa we would have tkani do 

I il waola the coaBpreheniTMieae of the Goapaft pieeapl. 

ierealhctathispeiMctraleofacoon tofrieoda; tliegieal 

r, who apake aa oerer nan apake, eztenda il to alL 

fov emiea,'' lie aaya, ** bleaa them tbal cmaa m, do 

> tbem that hate yoa, aod pfaj for them which deapile> 

m yoa and peraecnte joo.**— ilm. Ed, 

MB a passage of Aristotle, Casaabon makea out the amae 

** Thefe is no real friendship in the world ; it is all a ine» 

nd eren that form owes its exiateoce to selfinteresL''^ 

. mi Diog. LatTt^ Vit. AriA Many of mj readera» 1 hops^ 

lodwaanntforcopaideringtheaatgeaailtnfwthBfSniiirt 
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nnawered, " what others do rhrough fear of tho 

It is said that during his stay at Athens he waa 
iniimale with ti learned Jew, by wham he was ac- 
curately iuatruotcd in the acieiice and religion of 
tlte Egyptians, for tho acquiaition of which every 
oijf at that time went to Egypt itself. 

Having taught in the LycGeum for thirteen yeftrs 
with great reputation, Aristotle was accused of im- 
piety by EurimedoD, the priest of Cerea. 

He was ao overwhelmed with the recollection of 
wiiut Socrates had suffered under a. similar accusa- 
tion, that be hastily \e.R Athens and retired to Chal- 
cis, in the island of Eubcea. It is said by somo 
that he them died of vexation because he could 
not discover the cause of the flux and reilux of ths 
Euripus i and others add that he threw himsslf 
i rito that strait, and thai, when falling, he said, " Let 
the Euripus receive me, since I canoot comprebetid 
it." There are those, again, who afGrm that he died 
of a cholic, in the sixty-third year of his age, two 
years alter the death of his pupil Alexander the 

His disciples, the Stagyrites, erected lUtftra to 
him as to a god. 

Aristotle made a will, of which Antipater was 
oppointed the executor. He left a son named Ni- 
comachus, and a daughter who was married to a 
grandson of Demaratus, king of Lacedsmonia. 
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XENOCRATES. 

%s3fOCtUkTts succeeded Speusippus* in the man. 
ai^mest of the Academy, in the second year of the 
UOib (Xympiad, and directc^d it for twenty. five 

JttklB. 

By ikis probity, his prudence, and his chastity, 
k vas one of the most distinguished philosophers 
^tbis celebrated school. He belonged to the city 
of CbalcedoD, and was the son of Agathenor. 

FronD his early youth he was much attached to 
Ijf master Piato, and even attended him into Sicily 
tben he nsited the court of Dionysius* He had 
Sttarally good parts ; and, though somewhat dull, 
wm indefatigable. Comparing him with Aristotle, 
Plato used to say, that the one needed reins, the 
other spurs ; and at other times, ^ With what a 
kme it is that I am matching this ass !" 

Jieooentes was, besides, a man of a very grave 
and stem aspect ; so that Plato used sometimes to 
say to him in jest, ** Go, I entreat you, XeDOcrates, 
aod Bacrifice to the Graces*'* 

* Speiwippas was the atm of EarjiDedoD, tn Athenian, and 
elP0l0De,Fkto'ffkrter, Cofotrary to the practice of bis oncie, 
W rtcexftd noutj lot bis instnurtioDs : the two tenale pupils 
9t FtaCo, Lastbenia and Aziothea, continned with bis nephew. 
$^§ttmmffpam was a man of irregvlar habits and strong passions, 
vkicii be ireetj indolgcd^ and which he seeots to have nr*«r 
(hos^ tt necessary to resist. He had Uoght in the Academy 
bat eiffot years, when the eibaostion of a frame n^torally fe^iole, 
sad t&t fruits of dissipation and intemperance, after debilita.in? 
and alinaft destroying both mind and body, at length terminated 
a bfe that nerer dkl nrocb honour either to pluloaopby or to h^v- 
■aa MtOue. — Kidt Diog. Laert., viL Speutip, 
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Xenocrates lired almost constantly pent up in t 
Academy; and, whenever he went out into 1 
streets of Athens (which rarely happened), all 1 
young debauchees of the city used to crowd arov 
him, in order to vex and torment him. 

Xenocrates was singularly disinterested; i 
when Alexander presented him with a large s 
erf money, he sent it all back to him except thi 
Attic minsB: *^ Alexander," said he to those ^ 
brought this present, ** has more people to maint 
than I have, and must therefore have more neec 
money." Antipater wished to make him a simi 
donati<Hi, but Xenocrates, thanking him, refw 
to receiye it. 

While in Sicily he gained as a prize at a drii 
kig match a golden crown : be wouk), howerer, i 
turn it to his own advantage, but when he ca 
back to Athens he placed it on the pedestal of M 
cury's statue, consecrating it to the god to whon 
was his custom to offer crowns of flowers. 

Xenocrates on one occasion was sent, with s 
eral other ambassadors, to King Philip : Philip tre 
ed them with splendid entertainments, and gf 
them magnificent presents ; and by this means, i 
granting them frequent audiences, he gained si 
an influence over them that they were ready to 
whatever he wished.* Xenocrates alone wo 
have nothing to do with his gifls, and never wo 
go with the rest to any of his feasts or conferenc 
tWh«i they returned to Athens, they said that 

Pmtm mr Mae9d», et aubnut mmuht 

JUgt miwtt i w .--lfer., lib. iti., od. zri^ IS. 

Pliilip with gold through citiofl broke, 
And hfil monuchi iiBlt the yoke. 
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iras mele&o to send Xenocrates with them^ since he 
bad been of do advantage to them ; and this excited 
so much discontent among the people, that they 
were ready to impose a fine upon him. Xenocrates 
discovered how matters were going, and warned 
the Athenians to be more watchful than ever for 
the interests of the state : that Philip by his large 
presents had so corrupted the ambassadors, that 
their only object was to accomplish his will ; but 
that, as for himself, the Macedonian monarch had 
never prevailed upon him to accept the most trifUng 
1^ From contempt, therefore, Xenocrates rose 
at once into esteem; and the affair spreading, 
Philip ccmfessed that, of all the ambassadors who 
had ever been sent to him, Xenocrates was the only 
who had steadily rejected and spumed his 



the war of Lamia, Antipater made sev. 
eral Atlienians prisoners, and Xenocrates was de- 
puted by the state to negotiate their deliverance. 
Before entering upon business Antipater invited 
hiiB to dine with him ; but Xenocrates told him 
that the entertainment must be deferred till he 
hftd completed his mission and rescued his count r>'- 
BMB. Antipater, admiring the attachment which 
Xenocrates discovered for his country, immediately 
entered upon the af^. He was no less struck 
with his ability ; so that the affair was soon settled, 
and ihe prisoners set at liberty. 
> Dionysios once said to Plato, in Sicily, ** Some 
Qoe will strike off your head for you.^ Xenocrates, 
who was present, replied, ** Whoever does so must 
itrike off mine first." 
On another occaaoo, Antipater, being at Athene 

T 



Plato, and his successor in the Academy 
seriously to feel the infirmities of age and s 
his end was approaching, he sent for Xen 
and asked him to take his place at the heac 
school. Xenocrates consented, and began 
to give public instructions. 

One ignorant of music, of astronomy, ani 
etry, happening to come one day into his 
he said to him, ^ Friend, you will please to 
you are yet ignorant of the first principles o: 
ophy." 

Xenocrates showed great contempt for p: 
boasting : he delighted in retirement, and 
part of every day by himself. 

The Athenians had an exalted idea of his 
Being called before the magistrates to give e 
in a certain affair, as he was approaching t1 
according to the custom of his country, t< 
to the truth of what he had said, the judges 
and would not allow him to proceed, say: 
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his head. Far from interrupting his discourse, 
Xenocrates continued with greater warmth and 
enei^ than hefore. Such was the effect of his 
eloquence upon Polemo, that from that moment 
he renounced his libertinism and debauchery, and 
firmly resolved for the future to lead a virtuous life ; 
and so well did he execute his purpose, that in a 
short time he himself became a distinguished philos. 
opiier, and even succeeded his master Xenocrates. 

Xenocrates composed several works, both in 
verse and prose. Of these he dedicated one to 
Alexander and another to Hephsstion. 

As he regarded no man, it is not at all surprising 
diat he should have ndsed up enemies against him- 
self in the commonwealth ; and to effect his ruin, 
the Athenians sold him for a slave. Demetrius 
Phalereus, then in great credit at Athens, purchased 
him, restored him to liberty, and so managed matters 
that the Athenians changed his punishment to exile. 

At the age of eighty-two years, Xenocrates in- 
advertently one night stumbled over a basin, fell 
upon it, and immediately expired. He had taught 
in the Academy for twenty-two years, and flourish- 
ed under Lysimachus in the 102d Olympiad.* 

* If Socrates hare the first place among the eminent men of 
pafui times, perhaps Xenocrates should have the second : the 
■est proof of intellectual power is that of self-command, as is 
beantifallj expressed by Horace in these lines : 

Itttthu r^netf avidum demando 
Sviriium, quam si Zyhiam semotis 
OadUnu jungas^ et uterque Poemu 
Serviat unL—Hor.t lib. ii., ode ii., 2. 

By virtue's precepts to control 
Tne furious passions of the soul 
Is over wider realms to reini, 
Uoenvied monarch, than if Spain 
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DIOOBNHS. 

DiooKNKR thf> Cynic, Aon of Itociufl* a bankort 
WM Ixirn about tho OlHt Olympiad, in Sinopo, a city 
of I'uphlugonia. IIo wun accuMod of having forged 
mmv.y in concert with hin fhthor;'^ and Iiiodut 
was arroMtud, and diod in nritfon. 

Aliirinod at tho fUto of hi« fhthor, Diogonot flod 
to AthonM. On arriving in that city, ho inquirod 
for AntiHthcnutf; but tho lattur, having ronolved 
novor to rocoivo a Hcliolar, ropuliiod him and boat 
him off with bin stick. Diugtuioi was by no rooani 
diNcouragod at thJM tnmtmnnt : '* Striico, fear not**' 
Hiiid ho to )utn, l>owing hiM head ; ** you ailmll novor 
find a Ntick )mrd enough to maku mo run off no 
long ati you continue to dpoak.** Ovorcomo at 
length l)y hJN importunity, AntiNt)ionu« yioldod, and 
portnitted him to iNscomo hiH Ncbolar. 

DfiniNhod from Win ntitivo country, and without 
any roKourcc, DiogonoM waH reduced to groat Indi* 

You cmild to (liHUnt Libyn joint 
And both tlitt (*Arlh«i(<tii wnro thin*. 

Thn HAtn* unntlmttni l« conv^vml ^n thti (ollowint •trlkinf 
nphoriNiii : *' ntiittir iv hit that rultiln htH Hpirit tlmn ho who tiik«tli 
n cily." PriwnhM, xvl., li'i. 

* vnrioiiH InwH wtirii nt iliil'tirt^nt tiintiM cinactcMl, Imth in Ontm;* 
and Koiiio, rnguinluig; Imtitdutf niid umiry, wiiudt wnr«t ll) uml(»^ 
hUuh\ nnd (iftnri ronfotindmi. Thn littnrniit of inonity VRrlml con* 
Hidniitlily nt (hdonMil lliiidii in Orutirn: nt Horiin, lh« liititrmit 
|MTiniit»Ml by thn 7W/i»# Tnbh» wim oidy oim pur c«nt. •' Thuy 
who nxiiitnrhiitnd, dfihn«(id, or diiiiuti«hnd thn currmit culn JTor* 
fmlcid llmir hv«ii" (DrmoMth. in JfpUu. VVmarrar.).— b«Ml il4flillt* 
H<m. Antiq., and jUrwood*§ Urwian Antiquinti, 
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^ PerceiTi i moose one day numing briskly 
id down, without any fear of being surprised 
e approach of night, without any anxiety about 
{[ing-place, and evei vrithout thinking of food, 
reconciled him to hi ousery. He thereupon 
red to live at his ea Bind without constraint, 
dispense with everyuing which was not ab- 
^y necessary for the preservation of life : he 
tfingly doubled his cloak, that, by rolling him* 
p in it, it might serve the twofold purpose of a 
nd a coverlet. 

i movables consisted of a bag, a jug, and a 
and, wherever he went, he always carried his 
ore along with him. Hts stick, however, he 
mly when he went to the country, or on some 
;ency: persons really lame, he said, were 
it the deaf nor the l^nd, but those who had 

g- 
always went barefoot, nor did he wear san* 

ven when the ground was covered with snow : 

deavoored also to accustom himself to eat raw 

bat this was a point of perfection to which he 

never arrive* 

entreated a person of his acquaintance to 

him some little hole in his lodging, to which 

ght occasionally retire i* but, as he was dila* 

n giving him a positive answer, he took pos- 

n of an earthen tub, which he always carried 

with him, and which was the only house he 

lad. 

the heat of summer, when the fields wero 

temmeofthispenGQwas ApoDexta. The letter of Dio- 
o him is aiili extant.— VmI. JVk. CminA. •d J)i^. LamU 

»• Y2 
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scorched by the sun, he used to lie down upas 
burning sands j and in winter, to embrace atal 
covered with snow, that he might accustom him 
to endure without pain the extremes of heat i 

He treated every one with utter contempt ; 
accused Plato nnd his schol^ra of digaipation, i 
of the crime of loving good cheer ; and all 
orators he styled " the slaves of the people." 

Crowns, he said, were marks of glory as frail 
bubbles of water, which burst in the formatic 
and theatrical representations were the wonder o 
of fools : nothingi in short, escaped hsi satire. 

He ate, and slept, and spoke without the slig 
est regard to circumstances, wherever chai 
placed him. Pointing one time to Jupiter's p 
lioos, he exclaimed, " What an excellent dinii 
room have the Athenians there built for me I" 

He sometimes made this remark : " When I a 
sidcr the rulers, the physicians, and the philosopbi 
that the world contains, I am tempted to think a 
considerably elevated by his wisdom above I 
brutes ; but when, on the other hand, 1 behi 
augurs, interpreters of dreams, and people who c 
be iaSated with pride on account of their richea 
honours, i cannot help looking upon him as 1 
most foolish of all animals." 

In taking a walk one day, he noticed a ch 
drinking from the hollow of his hand, and becai 
quite angry with himself at the sight. " What 
he exclaimed, " do children know better than I 
with what things a man should be contented 
Upon which he took his jug from his bag, and i 
et^tiy broke it in pieces aa a superfluoua (Uticle 
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bettowed great commeDdatioos on those 
oQgh oo the ere of marriage, had broken it 
thoae hkewiae who, after making prepara* 
a voyage and being ready to embark, aud- 
iianged their mind and determined to re- 
n land: his esteem was no less for those 
d been chosen to govern the state, and le- 

> accept the trust ; and such as had been 

> sit down at the tables of kings or grandees, 
lied themselves the gratification and retum- 
ediateiy home, received his warmest praise, 
branch of philosophy to which Diogenee 
.arly devoted himself was that of morals ; 
mt, however, entirely neglect other studies : 
isaed lively parts, and easily anticipated ob- 
i. 

»nsidered there was no harm in a man'a 
whatever he needed ; and he would never 
»ple vex themselves about anything, since 
luch better,** he said, **• for a man to comfort 
hang himself/* 

enes was one day discoursing on a very 
and important subject, when every one 
l>y without giving himself the least concern 
hat he was saying : upon this he began to 
(d the people then crowding about hun, he 
seized the opportunity to give them a severe 
jid, thai they should flock around him and 
rith eagerness to a mere trifle, while they 
K>t for a moment listen to things of the 
: consequence. 

ixpressed his astonishment at the folly of 
in tormentiog themselves so much to dis« 
dl the woes which Ulysaes bad soflfered, 
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while for their own miscriea they had not the alight- 



Ho blamed musicians for inking so much paini 
to adjust and lime their instruments, while they 
never once thought of regulating their own miodi, 
with which they should have begun. 

He censured mathematicians for amusing them- 
selves with contemplating the sua, moon, and starSf 
when Ihcy were at the same time ignorant of things 
at their feet. He no less severely inveighed against 
the orators, who paid great attention to speaking 
well, but gave themselves very Utile concern about 
acting well. 

He bitterly reproved those misers who make 
great pretences to disinterestedness, and oven praise 
llioso who despise riches, while thoir only object is 
to amass money. 

Nothing appoircd to him so ridiculous as that 
people should sacrifice and pray to the gods for 
iicalth, and the next moment incur the hazard of 
bursting, from the enormous feasts they preparedt 
and (he excesses in which they indulged. In short, 
he said that he saw many rivalling one another in 
folly and knavery, but could discover none emuloui 
of takine the lead in the path of virtue. 

One day, at a splendid entertainment, Diosenei 
observed that Plato ate only olives. " What !" 
said he to him, " you who act the sage to such & 
degree, will you not eat freely of those dishes here 
which had sufficient charms to allure you to Sicily T" 
" In Sicily," replied Plato, " I generally ate notbinc 
except capers, olives, and such other things ul 
eat in this country." " How, then," asked Dio- 
genes, " did youneed go to Sicily for theae T Wu, 
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Athens could not furnish you with capen 
es at the same time ?" 

was one day entertaining some friends of 
IS the tyrant. Diogenes entering, fell upon 
s on a beautiful carpet with which the floor 
ered : " I kneel," said he, " to the pride of 

" Yes," replied the latter, " you do, Dio- 
ut it is from another species of pride." 
)hist, wishing to display to Diogenes the 
of his parts, thus addressed him : '* You 
nrhat I am ; I am a man ; and, consequent- 
are not a man." ^ This reasoning would 
sn perfectly just," replied Diogenes, " had 
un with saying that you are not what I 

then you must have concluded that you 
rself no man. " 

as asked in what part of Greece he had 
se men. '* In Lacedeemonia," said he, ** I 
m children, but never could discover any 

ing out one day at noon, with a lighted 
his hand, he was asked what he was in 
f: *' I am seeking," said he, " for a man ;" 
mother occasion, he called out in the mid* 
3 street, " Ho ! merij wen." A great many 
ssembling round him, Diogenes beat them 
ith his stick, saying, ^I was calling for 

sthenes, as he was dining one day in a 
»bserved Diogenes passing, upon which he 
ired to conceal himself; but Diogenes per- 
lim, said, « Do not try to conceal yourself; 
nore you secrete yourself in a tavern, tho 
ou penetrate into it. " On another occasi 
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Ke taw tome ■tnngen who had come on jmrpa 
to see Demosthenei. '* There!'' aaid Diogene 
floinff straight up to them, and with a aneer pdn 
mg him out, ^ there he is ! obaenre— ^tiark hi 
well : this is the great orator of Athens." 

He one day entered, half shaven, into a compan 
of yoiing people who were enjoyins themsem 
After receiving a sound beating he thought it pn 
dent to retire ; but, to revenge himself he wrote c 
a small piece of paper the names of those who hi 
beaten him, and, attaching it to one of his shoulder 
went out into the streets to expose them, and hrk 
them into contempt. 

A very bad man one day reproached him for h 
poverty : ** I never saw any one punished,'' said h 
*< for bemg poor, but I have seen many hanged ft 
being villains.'' 

He used to remark that thines of the greate 
value were often least esteemed ; Uiat while a statu 
for example, cost 8000 crowns, a bushel of floi 
might be had for twenty pence. When ready to { 
into a bath one day, he found the water very dirt} 
" Where," said he, '^ are we to wash after bathii 
herer 

Diogenes was once taken prisoner by the Mac 
donians, near ChsBronea, and being brought i 
Philip, he asked him what he was : " I am," he r 
plied, " the spy of your insatiable avidity." Tl 
king was so pleased with this answer that he gai 
him his liberty, and allowed him to return. 

Diogenes considered that the wise could nevi 
be in want of anything, and that the whole wor 
was at their disposal. " Everything," said he, « h 
longs to the gods ; the wise are the friends of tl 
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; but among firiends all thiiigs ai^ common ; 
ooQsequently , all thiDgs belong to the wise. ^ W hen* 
eier, therefore, he stood in need of anything, he 
iwd to say that he demanded it for a friend of the 
gods. 

Alexander, passing through Corinth, had a curl- 
onty to see Diogenes, who happened to be there at 
the time : he found him basking in the sun in the 
grove of Craneum, where he was mending his tub. 
*I am,*' said he to him, ♦• the great king Alexander." 
''And I," replied the philosopher, **am the dog 
Diogenes." " Are you not afraid of me ?" con- 
tinued Alexander. " Are you good or bad ?" asked 
Diogenes. " Grood," rejoined Alexander. " And 
who need be afraid of one that is good ?" answered 
INogenes. 

Alexander admired the penetration and freedom 
of Diogenes ; and after some conversation, he said 
to him, ** I see, Diogenes, that you are in want of 
many things, and I shall be happy to serve you ; 
ask of me what you will." "Retire, then, a little 
to one side," replied Diogenes; "you are depri- 
Ting me of the sun." 

It is no wonder that Alexander stood astonished 
at seeing a man so completely above every human 
concern. ** Which of the two is richest," continued 
Diogenes : ** he who is content with his cloak and 
his bag, or he for whom a whole kingdom does not 
suffice, and who is daily exposing himself to a 
thousand dangers in order to extend it?" The 
courtiers of the king were indignant that so great 
a monarch should thus honour such a dog as Dio- 
genes, who did not even rise from his place. Alex- 
ander perceived it| and, turning about to them, said. 
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" Were I not Alexander, I should wish to bo DiO' 

As Diogenea was one day going lo Egina, lie 
was taken by pirates, who brought him lo Crete 
suvi exposed him to sale. He did not appear to bo 
in the least disconcerted, nor to feel the slightest 
iincaainess on account of his misfortune ; but see- 
ing one Xeniades, it corpulent and well'drossei! 
man, '' I must be sold lo that person," he esclaimed, 
" for I perceive he needs a master : come, child," 
said he lo Xeniades, as he was advancing lo ei- 
amine him, "come, child, buy a man." 

Being asked what he could do, he said he had 
Ihe talent of commanding men. " Crier," said be, 
" call out in the market, If any one needs a maiier, 
lei him come here and purchase one." The person 
Belling him desired him not to sit. " Why, what 
mailers it?" said Diogenes ; " people buy fishes in 
nny posture ; and it is very surprising thai, ihoagb 
one will not buy even a pot without ringing it lo 
know whether it be good metal, he will buy k mtn 
upon simply seeing him." When the price had 
been fixed, he said to Xeniades, " Though 1 un 
now your slave, you must prepare to obey my will ; 
for whether I serve you as physician or steward 
as a slave or freeman, it matters not, my will aatt 
be done." 

Xeniades confided to him the inBtruclioa of hii 
children, a trust which Diogenes discharged with 
great fidelity. He made them commit to menHtJ 
the Anest passages of the poets, and also an abridg- 
ment of his own philosophy, which he drew up on 
purpose for them : he saw that they exercised thra* 
selves in nuuiiii^ wrestliog, hunting, and faoiMr 
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miBshipt and in the use of the bow and the sling ; 
iocttstoroed them to very plain lKure» and in thoir 
ordiaary meals to drink nothing but ^-ator ; haii 
their heads closely shaven,, and brought them m ith 
Idm into the streets carelessly dressed, and fro- 
^wntly without sandals or tunics. These chiUiron 
iMtd a groat atfection for their teacher, and t^.x^k par- 
ticular care to reconimend him to their jmixMUs. 

While Diogenes was in slavery, some of his 
finends used their interest to procure him his lilx^rty. 
** Pools !" said he, ** you are jesting : do you mH 
know that the lion is not the slave of tho9^^ who 
feed kini ? they who foed him are lus slaves."* 

Diogenes one day heard a herald proclaim that 
Dioxippus had conquered men at the Olympic 
panes : •* Say slaves and wretches,'^ said he to him : 
* it is I who have conquered men." 

When it was said to him, ** You are oKl ; you 
■Qst take your ease," he exclaimed, **\Vhai! 
Bust I slacken my pace at tlK^ end of my course ? 
Would it not be fitter that I should redouble my 
eibrts rt 

W^alking in the street, he observed a man let fall 
tome bread which he ^K-as ashamed to pick u)> ; 
whca, in order to show him that one shouUl never 
Uash to save anything, Diogenes collected the tVag- 

^ Eoboloat in his iNMk entilMl Aityimt.tryiMU* or tho v^.i;/ «/ 
XktftM* {^9S quv^eid by l.aeruus), say* ihAt ho c<munxu\) n.i hu« 
«ld t^ in the family of Xeniautes, whiw« chiMnftii buTu\i him 

ViWDhtdittd. 

t This is a noblo sentiineiit* audwovtht of oim» nu^rt' trulr 
Tvtooas «nd great than was Dii^j^nK^ rompann); l;to iv' it 
m^ with dtftatJi ibr its gnal, aini a cn>\%-ti of einiless hA. . i-.t s5 
for lU reward, if Timunisly s^vnt, shall wo b<» l«sts OAgt r u^ sc^ 
one ao i^oiious a priie at the momcut when w» an* aIvxk w 

U 
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ments of a broken bottle and car<t«d Imom^ tliroiigh 
the town ; <* I am like a d muaiciant'' Mid he^ 
^ who fflTea the true eouuu i i othera may calch 

To one who came to him to be hie ditci|de» hi 
gave a gammon of bacon to carry* and deeired him 
to follow him : aahamed to be seen with it in thi 
stroetiy the young man threw it down and made off) 
when DiogeneSf meeting him a lew daya afteriMid 
to him, 'MVhat I has a leg of bacon brcken ooi 
friendship t" 

After reflecting on I Diogenes, smiUni^ 

saidy ** That aU t& impreoaw s usually utteied m 
tragedies had fUlen upon him ; that he had ndthsr 
house, nor city, nor country i and that be lifed ^ 
in a state of the utmost ;;ence from day to • ^ 
day : but that to fortune he opposed firmness ; to 
custom, nature ; and reason to the disorders of ttie 
soul." 

There one day came a man to him to ask him 
at what hour he ought to eat. ** At any time you 
ploaflo if you are rich," said he, ** but when you 
can if you are poor." 

Tho Athenians urged him to be initiated into 
their mvsterios, assuring him that such as were in* 
structcd in thorn would hold the first rank in the 
other world. << Ridiculous enough !" replied IMo- 

genos, ** that Epaminondas and Agesilaus should 
e doomed to remain among mud and clay, wliile 
tho wretched novitiates in your mysteries are per- 
mitted to inhabit tho fortunate islands." 

ilo had a custom of perfuming his feet; and 
when aHkfsd his reason for it, he answered, ^ The 
odour of tho perfumes that are put upon the head 
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ample, he used to aay " ihal, though he was b dog 
very much esleomed, none of those who praised 
him had courage enough to go with him to the 
chaao." 

He reproached those who were terrified by their 
dreams, but paid no regard to what passed in their 
minds whan awakef wliile they scrutinized willi 
superstitious nicoty the illusions of their imagioa- 
tions during sleep. 

Perceiving a woman in a litter, he said, " Surely 
that is not a cage fit for so refractory an animiJ! 

Diogenes was greatly beloved and highly esteemp 
cd by the AtheDiaus, who publicly scourged one 
that had broken his tub, and gave him another. 

Every one talked of the happinees of Calislhenas, 
who constantly sat at the table of Alexander : "It 
for my part," said Diogenes, " think him moat mfr 
happy, for the very rensoo that he dines and supi 
every day with Alexander."* 

Cratcres used every method to allure him to his 
court ; but Diogenes replied to him that he had 
ralhcr be obliged to live on bread only at AlhenSi 
than in the greatest splendour in his palace. 

Perdiccas one day threatened to kill him if he 
did not pay him a visit. " You will have very 
little merit in that," said Diogenes ; " it ia no more 
than the most inaigniticant venomous animal can 
do ; but be assured that, in order to live happilf) 
Diogenes has no need either of Perdiccas or of hii 

' [>lageQea neWBd it bb an nbridginent of his tibertr, S* 
nhich lliere csii be no oqui'slBut. This is implied ia tbo sil- 
ini{ s! relsled by Loenius : " He must be unlisppy, for ha 
dine aiul aup ouly wtieD AleiBndur pi? dbbi." lliogenei ji 
cuuaidered lib«n; u iha gnateU of teneiUUl btsmigs. 
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gmuadear." ^ Tbanka to the gO(k r he exclaimed, 

* vfao are to libend id bestowing life npoD men ; 
ta» alas ! all its Mijoyments are made op of feasts 
tad perfbmes f 

Be one daj saw a man getting his sandals put 
Oft by a slafe : ** Yoa will have him next blowing 
joor nose," be exclaimed ; ** what is the use of 
year bands ?^ 

On another occasicMiy seeing the judges conduct- 
iag to ponishm^at a man who bad robbed the pub- 
he treasury of a tri^ ** There,'' said be, **you see 
great robbers taking a little one to prison." 

An Ignorant rich man he compared to a sheep 
with a golden fleece. 

As be was once entering a bath, he obsenred a 
jMiDg man performing many feats that were very 
•droit, but somewhat indecent : ** The better you 
do^" said he, ** the more yoa are to be blamed."'*' 

On another occasion, when walking the street, 
be noticed over the door of a spendthrift a notiii. 
cation that the house was fer safe: ^ I knew," said 
htf ** that drunkenness would oblige your master 
to Tomit.'' 

A man once reprocurhed him with his being an 
exile : ** Poor wretch !" replied Diogenes, '^ it is 
Ae Tery thing with which I am most pleased, 
flBce it is owing to this that I am a phiksopber." 
At another time one said to him, ^ The Synopeans 
have condemned you to perpetual bamabment*'* 

* And I haye comfemned them," be answered, ^ to 
JODttin Ibrerer in their miseral^ country, on the 
Aofe of the Pontos Euxinus." 



* Om§ tt)mt9, T9cwm yu^av. B^ htm wmA tit itttar, iy m 
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I In Honif'tiinrfi rritrfrntnil ntntiim in grant hiiii 
fnvfMirH : Inmii^ iiNkpd liiM rpiimui fur iti \w rrplinfl. 
•* Tn nrr.iiNtfHii myw'If li» iiiont with rnfunaU.*' 
VVlim ('niii|M*llf!(l to Im'^, iin wfiH nrcMiHtninrd in nny 
tfi tlin firnt f»iio lin met, ** li' yiMi hnvn nirnndy 
givrti nltiiN to niiy om*, nliow tun tho unmo f'nvuur; 
ii you Imvn not, hngin with mc*.** 

I In wuN (»nn iliiy UNlfnil how DionymuN thn tyrnnt 
triHitcMl hJN (rinnilN. "Am nmn tmrit hottlpn/* fiiiid 
hn : •* whnn full, thoy hnnf^ thnm nnrnfuliy up ; 
whnn nnipty, thny throw thi'm nwny.** 

( Mm^Tving in n tnvnrn n grnnt fi|K?n(lthrif\ rntintf 
nothing hut ohvrn, " ITyiHt hiid nlwnyN dinfd thuN, 
Nuid h(s " ycMi would not hnvn MUffjfrd no ill now."* 

fin (d»A(*rviMl thnt irrn^ular doniron worn tlio 
Hourrn of nil ndflfortunnN ; hut nifwi of virtun nrn 
portriiiturpN ol' tlm godii ; that n dinnournn ririf^lj 
pohnlird \h hoiinyroiiih ; find thnt lovn in th«* oncu- 
pfilifiii of \hr. hi/,y. 

Itciii^ nN|<fu| wlint notiNtitutcN tlin grcntcnt mid. 
fortune, hn rephcd, "I'ovnrty nnd ngn ;" whnt ihn 
yjvntrHi \rrn*n\nti\ good, "Libnrty;" whnt hi-nwt 
wriN rnoqf linlilo to drrith, " Among wild nnimnU, 
till? hnrkhitnr; nnd nmorig tnmo, tlm rtnttnrnr." 

Tnking i\ wnik oiin iU\y^ hn olinnrvnd nomn worn. 
vi\ HUNpnridrd hy olivn-hrnrichnH : •• Would to Mnnv- 
nn," Im rrind, ••thnt nvnry trnn Iwirn nunh fruil !" 

I Inving hnnn ankufj wiiiui it wnn propnr to rnnrry, 

* Amnne Ihn qririrtilN mipppr wnn thn r|iifi| rnnnl ; iirirl now 
ihni frmhioti hn« chnriKfl l^hn Ininpnrntn rppfmt wlilrli (itir for**- 
IhIIkmh nnj(iyr<| to r^crilil iintiifp nl Iwnlvn or hup (ri-lork, t« « 
fnnal nt min, apvpri, or r'ltflit, ln«lint; llitoiigli Dip rnxt of thn 
««vrniii(r or ntghi, il woiiIrT l»p biif proppf lo rhnni;n tho fiAfn** 
Wllh Ihn thing, nnd iimtoRil uf dmnfr Ut inll il »ujtjHtr, 
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«In youth,'' lie reptied, ** it is too early ; in old age, 
too late.** 

** Why," inquired one of him, " is gold of a pale 
eoloor V* ** Because," he answered, ** there is in it 
no little of the ingredient envy." 

He was one day urged to pursue his slave Manes, 
who had run off: " It would he very ridiculous in- 
deed," said he, '^ if Manes could dispense with Di- 
ogenes, and not Diogenes with Manes." 

A tyrant asked him one day of what hrass he 
had better make his statue. ^ Of the kind/' he 
replied, ** of which those of Harmodius and Aristo- 
gitOD» those great enemies of tyrants, are made." 

Plato one day, in explaining his ideas, spoke of 
die form of a table and of that of a cup : ^ I can 
see a table," said Diogenes, " and I can see a cup ; 
but I know as little of the form of a table as I do 
of that of a cup."^ 

** True," said Plato ; " for to see a table and to 

* The word farm is here to be nnderstood in the same sense 
with idm, iitm. In 80 furas obecority coostitntes sublimity. Pla- 
to% doctrine of ideas is the perfection of the sublime ; tor even 
the acote and learned Dr. Reid is not snre that he mider^tamis 
it ** Plato»** he says, " beliered that there are three eternal 
first principles, from which all things have their origin . matter, 
ideas, and an efficient cause. Matter is that of which aK things 
ne made, which by all the ancient philoeophers was conceived 
to be eteniaL Idema ure forms without matter, of every kind 
of things which can exist ; which forms were also conceived by 
Plato to be eternal and immutable, and to be the models or 
patterns by which the efficient cause, that is, the Deity. tor:ned 
evny part of this universe. These ideas were cooceivevi to be 
the soleobiects of science, and, indeed, of all true knowledge/' 
^Rad^s £a»ayt on the JntHUetual Powtrs of ^fal^ vol. i., p 179. 
180, 8to ediL These ideas were abstract, and iudepervUnt of 
every individual thing in the universe ; they were to be discern- 
ed in the Divine mind, previously to which, however, a certain 
purification of the soul and abstraction from sensible objects 
were leqoisitiB. 
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see a cup you need only to have eyes ; but to see 
the form of a table and that of a cup, you must 
have understanding." 

^ What think you of Socrates ?" said one to Di- 
ogenes. '' That he was a fool," he replied. 

Observing a young man blush, ^ Courage ! my 
child,** said he, " that is the colour of virtue." 

Being chosen umpire between two lawyers, he 
condemned them both : the one, because he had 
actually deprived the other of his right ; the other, 
because he complained of a wrong which he would 
have done himself. 

Having been asked why people gave alms to 
such as are lame or blind of an eye rather than 
to philosophers, he replied, " Because men expect 
sooner to become lame or blind of an eye than to 
become philosophers." 

One inquiring of him if he had no servant, either 
man or woman, "Neither," ho replied. "And 
who will bury you?" resumed the querist. "He 
that stands in need of my house," answered the 
philosopher. 

Ho was reproached by one for having once coin, 
ed base money : " It is true," said Diogenes, " that 
the time was when I was what you now are ; but 
the time will never come that you will be what I 
at present am." 

Aristippus fell in with him one day when he was 
washing his herbs: "Diogenes," said he to him, 
" if you knew how to make yourself agreeable to 
kings, you would not give yourself the trouble to 
wash herbs." " And," replied Diogenes, "if you 
knew the pleasure there is in washing herbs, you 
would not give yourself the trouble to please kings." 



\ 
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On ai ther occasion he went into the school of 
a master who had very few scholars, but a great 
many figures of the muses and other divinities : 
** Counting the gods/' said Diogenes to him, ** you 
have a goodly number of scholars.'' 

"To what country do you belong?" inquired 
one of him. " I am," replied he, " a citizen of the 
world;" hinting by this that a wise man should 
have no predilection for any particular country. 

Seeing a spendthrift passing, he asked him for 
a moia. " Why," said the other, " do you ask a 
wutia of me, when you are content with an oholiis 
from another ?" " Because," said he, ** they will 
give me something again ; but it is very doubtful 
whether you will have it a second time in your 
power." 

He was asked whether death were an evil. 
'^ Impossible !" he said, " seeing we do not feci it 
even when present." 

Seeing an awkward fellow drawing his bow, he 
immediately ran in before him : the person demand- 
ing of him why he did it, ** For fear you should hit 
me," he replied. 

Antisthenes being dangerously ill, Diogenes went 
to see him. *' Do you need a friend ?" said he to 
him; signifying by this that it is especially in 
affliction that true friends are wanted, for Dio- 
genes knew that Antisthenes bore his distress with 
impatience. 

He went to him at another time with a poniard 
under his cloak. '* Ah !" said Antisthenes to him 
on this occasion, "ah! what will deliver me from 
these excruciating pains?" "This," exclaimed 
Diogenes, holding out the weapon. " I wish to be 
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delirered fimn' mj malady,'' said AntiadMiioit ^not 
to be deprifed of life.** 

Diogmiei wai told that a great manj people 
made mm the olgect of their ridieole* ^ What 
matter* itf he replied; ^8U|q>oee theydo; audio 
aases, when they show their teeth and ffrin, and 
aeem to laugh, probably intend to ridicufe them/' 
^ But,** it was itgoined, ^ they give themselves no 
trouble about the asses.'' ** Neither do I," be said, 
^give myself any trouble about them." 

He was one day asked why eTonr one called him 
a dog. « Because," said he, "^ I Matter those who 
give me somethings bark at those who giro me no« 
Uiing, and bite tlie wicked." 

Being asked at another time to what species of 
the dog he belonged, <^When hungry," said hof 
** I partake of the nature of the greyhound, and 
caress everybody ; but when my belly is full I be- 
long to the mastiff kind, and bite every one I meet." 

Diogenes observing the rhetorician Anaximenes 
passing by, who was very fat and portly, ** Give 
me," said he to him, ** a little of your redundant 
flesh ; it will greatly oblige me, and ease you of a 
most uncomfortable burden." When reproached 
for eating in the streets and market-places, he re- 
plied, ^ I am seized with hunger there as well as in 
other places." 

Returning from Lacedsemon to Athens, he was 
asked from whence he came. ''I have come," 
said he, ** from among men, and I am going among 
women." 

There was a man one day admiringlhe number 
of presents which he saw in a temple of Same- 
thracia. ^ There had been a great many moref" 
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lid Diogeiies» ' if all who Ymwe pensiied Ind offer* 
d, UMsMend of those who haTe been saTed." 

As he was one day eating in the street, a crowd 
€ people assembled around him» calling him dog, 
' YoQ are the dogs,'' said he to them, ^ for yoa axe 
gathering abom a man at meat.^ 

A miserable wrestler hsTiog been reduced to 
tarratioii, assumed the character of physkiao. 
^ToQ haTe a fine dance now," said Diogenes, ^ to 
lesptttch those who formeriy Tanquidied you.'' 

A person who had lent him a cloak i^ed him 
o return it. ^If yoa gaTe it to me^^ replied Dio- 
genes, ** it is now mine ; if you only lent it, I am 
till asmg it, so wait till I haTe done with it.^ 

When reprondied for drinkk^ in taTerns, he re- 
ioBDed, ^Is it not in a barber's shop that you 
baver 

Hearii^ a man f»raised for giring him alms, Dio^ 
«eiie9 said, **• I ought rather to be praised for hav. 
Bg deserred them." 

Being asked what he had profited by his philoso. 
ikrfj, he replied, ** Had I made no other use of it 
ban to prepare myself to suffer whaterer may be- 
all me, I should bsiTe reason to be abundantly sat- 



Hearing the Athenians pronounce Alexander to 
le Bacdius, he said to them in ridicule, ^ And why 
b yoa not make me Serapisl*^ 

Miiiinr of Strofif. TnatM was an Kgrpiian gra is certain : 
Ukm^ of kis ongin (for aU llwir sods had SB otigin) lbs Eg^i> 
mm tkHiiMwhtni knew little, if Phttaich kw dooe then joscic^ 
TkL PiaL it Indt ti Ckinie, 38l» 39X though Plutarch'^ te:it u 
rvidnitlx aitendL Diogenes^ wtt, homvrtty, HMMt probabir 
in miliniL Bacdwai (accocdint to oas gf PiMlaivV* 
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He wai Ode day leproached for lodging in ini« 
proper places. ** The sun," said he, '' onten into 
still worse places and is not corrupted." 

** How come you who know nothing,** said one 
to him, ** to have the impudence to rank yourself 
among philosophers ?** ** Granting I had no other 
merit/' he replied, ** than that of counterfeiting the 
philosopher, that would be sufficient to make me 
one." 

A young man being one day brought to him to 
be his scholar, and his friends saying all the fine 
things imaginable of him : that ho was wise, that 
his morals were good and his learning considera- 
ble, Diogenes listened attentively till their pane- 
gyric was concluded. '' Since, then, he is so accom- 
plished," he at length replied, '* why do you bring 
III m to me ? I can be of no use to him." 

Coming once into a theatre at the time every 
other person was going out, ho was asked his rea- 
son fur it. " This," said he, " is what I always do." 

Having been expelled from his kingdom of Syr- 
acuse, the tyrant Dionysius retired to Ck>rintb, 
where he was obliged by poverty to set up for a 
schoolmaster. Hearing the children crying as he 
was one day passing by his school, Diogenes went 
in ; and Dionysius, concluding the philosopher had 
come to console him in his distress, saia to him, 

stateoientt) correspond to the Egyptian 0«trt«, a kind of genhtt, 
while the name Serapit denoted a geniua or demigod after being 
extUtrd to the order ot gods ; or, accordhig to the Roman classi- 
fication, Bacchus belonged to the iHi Mmorum Oentium (the in- 
ferior gods), and Serapis to the iMi Majorum Oenimm (the supe- 
rior gods). To whatever high rank, tlverefore, Alexander in ois 
pride and folly might in this way be supposed to aspiro, Dio- 
genes throws ridicule upon it by laying cliun to still highMr hon- 
ours for himselt 
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''Diogeaefy I feel greatly obliged to you. Alas! 
yoa see in roe the inconstancy of fortune/' 
** Wretch \" replied Diogenes, ** I am astonished to 
you still alivey you who have done so much 
lief in your own kingdom ! And I find you 
are now no gentler as a schoolmaster than you 
were formerly as a king." 

He saw some women sacrificing to the gods that 
Aey might have sons. ** You are much more anx. 
iousy'' mid he to them, ^ to have sons than to have 
nrtnoos men.'' 

Hearing a handsome young man talking indeli. 
eately, ** Are yon not ashamed," said he, ^ to draw 
a leaden sword from an ivory scabbard f ' 

He compared those who talked finely about vir- 
toe, bat reduced none of their doctrines to practice, 
to musical instruments, which produce an agreeable 
•oand, but are utterly devoid of sentiment. 

A man accosted him one day by saying, ^ I am 
not adapted to philosophy." ^Miserable crea- 
ture !" he replied ; ** and why, then, do you live at 
all, nnce you despair of ever living to any good 
purpose?" 

At another time he saw a young man acting ef- 
feminately. ** Are you not ashamed," said he to 
him, ** to abuse the advantage which Nature hath 
given you? Nature hath made you a man, and 
you are attempting to make yourself a woman." 

The whole world, he said, was in slavery : that, 
while slaves obey their masters, the masters them. 
selves are slaves to their passions. 

He was one day ask&d where he chose to be 
buried after his death. ^ In an open field," he re- 
plied. ** How !" said one ; ^ are you not afraid of 
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beeomiiu; food for birds of prey and wild beuto V* 
^ Then f mutt have my atick with m^^ said Dio- 
genety ^ to drive them away when they come." 
** But,'' resumed the other, ** you will be devoid of 
all sensation." ^ If that be the case," he answered, 
^ it is no matter whether they eat me or not, see* 
ing I shall be insensible to it." 

Some say that, having arrived at the age of nine- 
ty, his death was occasioned by indigestion from 
eating a neat's foot raw ; others, that, feeling him- 
self burdened by age, he put an end to his lifo by 
holding his breath. His friends discovering him 
the next day muffled up in his cloak, doubted at 
first whether he were not asleep ; but, being soon 
convinced that he was dead, there arose a great 
dispute among them as to who should bury him ; 
ana it was on the point of breaking out into open 
violence, when the magistrates and old men of 
Corinth opportunely arrived and appeased the dis* 
turbance. 

Diogenes was buried by the side of the gate ly. 
ing towards the isthmus, and there was placed on 
his tomb a dog of Parian marble.* 

The death of this philosopher happened in the 

♦ The following epitaph is presenred by Diogenes Laertiut 
(Vit. Diog.) ; and as it must be interesting to see what has been 
said of such a character, t here present the reader with the origi- 
nal, followed by an Enffllsh translation. It has the usual char- 
acteristics of an epitaph : what is said is well said, except that 
it is not true. 

Tfipafficei xft^oc vno XP^** aXXaaovHTi 
Kffdoc wac aiuVf Atoyevef, nadeXei, 

MHvof ewi piQTa^ avrapKea do^av edei^ac 
OvtfToiCi KaiCdniC oifiov eXa^porarov. 

Nor breathing brass time spares, nor Parian stone; 
Not 80 abaQ die, Diogenes, thy name ; 
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first year of the 114th Olympiad, and on the same 
day Uiat Alexander died at Babylon.* 

Diogenes was honoured with several statues, ac« 
oompanied by suitable inscriptions. 

Blin near and indepeoidmit thoa hast shown, 
And eam*d the loftiest philosophic fiune. 

* Acceding to iElian, this happened on the 22d day of Febru- 
ary, on which day of the same month Alexander likewise was 
hmsL^^Uam Var, ifist, ii.« 25. 

X2 
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CRATES. 

Crates, the Cynic, fiourUhod about the 180th 
Olympiad, and was one of the most distioguished 
disciples of tho famous Diogones. 

His father was Ascondus, a Theban, and his 
family was highly respectable and possessed of 
great wealth. 

Heing present at tho representation of a tragedy 
one day, in which one of the characters, Telephus, 
was soon abandoning all his riches that he might 
bocomo a Cynic, ho was so struck with the inci- 
dont that he immediately resolved to do the same.* 
Ho forthwith disposed of his whole estate for a sum 
somewhat exceeding 200 talents : the entire amount 
he placed in tho hands of a banker, diroctins him 
to restore it to his children provided they should 
be posseHsed of feeble minds ; but if they should 
have suillcient elevation of soul to become philoso* 
ph(Ts, it wuH then to bo dJHtributed amon^ the citi- 
zeiiH of Th(3l)es, as, in his view, philosophers have 
no need of moii(5y. His friends entreating him to 
chuiif^e his resolution, ho drovo thorn with a stick 
out of liis doors. 

* If the rcprennntntion of such a wretched character as that 
of a ('yiiic could procure imitation, what are we to expect 
whoni j)n(i(iioi>ii far iiioro daii^orous and alluring than the mere 
lovti uf Hinxulnrily aro oxhibiUuI / iSurfily no great degree of 
pnrrntnl oiidtMirinmit is rrquirod to induce parents to prevent 
th(3ir childriu) from being present at theatrical representations. 
Thd nubhr, instead of blamuig tho licentiousness of the theatre, 
should blnmr Ihomsnlves for countenancing it: the evil lies in 
tho public taste which oucouiages and supports those establish* 
moats. 
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During the saniiiier Crates wore a very heavy 
dotdc, but in the most inclement weather in the 
winter he was always Tery lightly clad, that he 
Du^ accustom himself to endure the extremes of 
both heat and cold. Without being in the least 
abashed, he entered houses of every description to 
le^ve whatever displeased him. 

JBe lived very austerely, and, like the other Cyn- 
ics^ drank nothing but water. 

Crates was very ugly, and, to render himself still 
more hideous, he sewed sheepskins on his cloak, 
so that it was difficult at first sight to say to what 
spedes of animal he belonged. He was likewise 
rery expert in ail the athletic exercises, though 
whM he presented himself in public to wrestle, or 
ibe like, it was impossible to refrain from laughing 
at the oddity of ms figure and his singular habit. 
TUs, however, never caused the least disquiet to 
Cmtes . ^ Patience, Crates !" he would say to him- 
self; ^you shall soon make those weep who now 
nock you ; you shall have the pleasure of seeing 
them look upon you as happy, while they are re- 
pioaching themselves for their imbecility. 

Asking a fiivour one day from a master for one 
of his sdiolars, instead of his knees he embraced 
his thighs :* the master seemed to consider this as 
fmr extraordinary, and signified lus displeasure. 
^ What matters it r said Crates ; ^ your thighs are 
as much a part of you as your knees.'* 

It was impossible, he said, to find a person en- 

* To mAmce tbt knees wm eonsideied bj the Greeki as the 
giffttfft matk of aba«eiseiit in a suppliant. It is thus Homer 
veprasente the dirinities at imptoring Jepiter on any great oc- 
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tirely free from faults; but there miffht be yeiy 
fine pomegranates, he added, though slightly spot- 
ted with decay. 

The magistrates of Athens accused him of wear- 
ing linen in defiance of their prohibition. ^ Tbeo- 
phrastus also wears it," said Urates to them, ^ as I 
can instantly show you, if you wish." The magis- 
trates, not believing it, followed Crates to a Mur- 
ber's shop, where, pointing to Theophrastus with 
a linen towel under his chin, *'Look!" said he; 
''are you not now convinced that Theophrastus 
wears linen as well as I?** and he enjoyed his 
laugh at their expense. 

Crates wished iiis scholars to be entirely detached 
from the concerns of the world. ^ All my posses- 
sions," said he, ** consist in what I have learned; 
the rest I have abandoned to the lovers of pomp." 
He therefore exhorted them to avoid pleasure, since 
nothing is more essential to philosophy than liberty, 
and luxury is the most tyrannical of all masters. 

Speaking of the corrupt manners of his time, he 
inveighed against the folly of those who spared no 
expense, and stuck at nothing, however shameful, 
where the gratification of passion was concerned, 
but, whenever anything laudable and really useful 
woS to be done, grudged the smallest trifle. 

lie was the author of that scale so famous since 
his time : ** To a cook, ten minsB ; to a physician, 
a drachma ; to a flatterer, five talents ; to a good 
counsellor, wind ; to an infamous woman, a talent ; 
and to a philosopher, an obolus." 

When asked what was the use of his philosophy, 
he replied, " To learn to be contented with pulse^ 
find to live without core or anxiety." 
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letrius Phalereus one day sent to him a few 
of bread and a bottle of wine. Crates, in. 
t that he should suppose a philosopher need, 
e, sent it back, saying, ^ Would to heaven 
1 fountains also of bread !" 

manners of Crates were so agreeable to 
x^ia, sister of Metrocles, that she would 
:o none of the lovers who paid their address- 
er. She menaced her parents, telling them, 
did not marry her to Crates, that she would 
rself. 
ing without effect tried every expedient to 

her to change her resolution, they were 
lined to have recourse to Crates himself, 
concurrence with their design they earnest- 
eated. As she still persisted in her deter- 
>n, he rose from his seat, bade her look at 
np-back, and throwing his bag and his stick 
ground, exclaimed, ^ You thus see your bus- 
ad all that he possesses ; decide at once what 
i do ; if you should become my wife, promise 
If no other riches." 

)archia did not hesitate for a moment, but 
2!rates in preference to all that she had and 

she could anticipate, and, investing herself 

dress of a Cynic, displayed still greater 
3ry than Crates himself. 
>archia never quitted her husband : wherever 
It or with whatever company he mingled, 
he was to be found ; in the streets and pub- 
«s, without the least regard to delicacy.* 

graceful tales have been related concerning Crates and 
; but as they do not appear in any writinfB of the period 
I they lived, and are neither mentioDed by Epictatui, 
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When they were at an entertainment at the hou«| 
of Lysimachus, she addressed tlie following sophism 
to Thcodorus the Impious, who was likewise there: 
if Thcodorus be not blamable for doing a particultr 
action, Ilipparchia ought not to be blamed for 
doing the same ; but Theodorus, in striking himsel( 
does an action for which he cannot be blamed; 
*' therefore," said she, giving him a blow in the 
face, ^ Hipparchia, in striking Theodorus, does aa 
action for which she ought not to be blamed." 
Theodorus made no reply at the time to her ar« 
gument ; but a little while after, pulling otT Hip* 
parchia's cloak, at which she was not in the least 
disconcerted, ** Here,'' said he, *' is the woman who 
has left her tapestry and needle.** ** True,** rej 



Ilipparchia ; ** but do you think that in preferring 
philosophy to female exercises I have acted amiss r 

This couple, so worthy of each other, had a son 
named Posiclcs, whom they were at great pains to 
educate in the Cynic philosophy. 

Alexander asked Crates one day whether he 
wished his native city to bo rebuilt. " It is quite 
nc<i(lless," replied Crates, " for some other Alex- 
ander would come and destroy it again." He used 
to say that he had no country except poverty and 
contempt of glory, over which fortune had no in* 
fluencc ; that he was the citizen of Diogenes, and 
then? fore exempt from envy. 

Irritating one day the musician Nicodromus, the 

who wrote an apolofi[y for the Cynic philonophy, nor by Lucian 
or Athetwns, who were so industrious in accumulating calum- 
nioM HKBinst philosonhers, they must unquestionably be set 
down among the malicious fictions of later writers, who were 
dcHin^us to bring the Cynic and Stoic sects into dincredit— £i»» 
field'9 HitU qf Phd., yoL i., p. 311. 
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jMter struck him a blow with his fist which raised 

^m protuberance on his forehead : on this Crates put 

: a patch of paper, with the following written ou it : 

'nehold the work of Nicodromus !" and in this 

Banner walked up and down the streets. 

* The riches of great men," he said, ^ resemble 
trees growing on mountains and inaccessible rocks, 
Ihft fruit of which can be reached only by kites 
«m1 ravens ; in the same manner, flatterers only, 
«m1 women of abandoned character, profit by tho 
wealth of the great^; and a rich man surrounded 
hf flatterers is like a calf among wolves.'' 

Like the rest of the Cynics, Crates cultivated 
ilhics to the neglect of every other science. He 
fifed to a very advanced age. 

During the last years of his life he was quite 
dBcrefut ; and perceiving his end approaching, sur. 
vejing himself for a moment, he said, ** Ah ! poor 
kimp«back ! thy many long years are at last con- 
veying thee to the tomb : thou shalt soon visit the 
pilace of Pluto.'' 

Thus he died, purely of weakness and a^. The 
time of his greatest celebrity was about ue 113th 
O^rmpiad, when he flourished at Thebes, and 
edipeed all the C3mics of that time : he was tho 
master of Zeno, the founder of the sect of Stoics 
•o greatly renowned. 
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PYRRHO. 

PyRRno, tho foimdor of the toct called Pyrr 
niflts or Skoptios, and who flouriHhod about the 19 
Olympiad, wai tho son of IMintarchus, of the < 
of Elca» in tho Poloponneaua. Ho applied hini 
at first to painting ; he next becamo the sehola 
Dryso, ana lastly of the philosopher Anaxarol 
to whom ho was so much attached tliat he ace 
panied him into India. 

During tho long time he spont in travellingy I 
rhu cultivatod with care tho conversation of 
Magi, of tho Gymuosophists, and of all tlie vari 
sects of Eastern philosophers ; but, aflor mal 
himsulf thoroughly acquainted with their opini< 
lio was satiflfied with nonu of thorn. ** Truth,' 
said, ** was hid in tiio bottom of a well ;'* and < 
sidcriug everything as incomj)rehonsible, ho c 
eluded tlmt the most rational part a man could 
wan to doubt everything and to decide upon 
thing. 

** Ail men," ho remarked, •* regulate their < 
duct by received opinions ; everything is d 
through habit, and examined with reforenco to 
laws and customs of a particular country ; 
whether these laws bo good or bad, it is imposs 
to dt)t(;nnine." 

IliH iirNt years ho passed in indigonco and obe 
rity, practising, as has been already mentiuned, 
art of painting ; and several of his pieces, in wF 
ho succeeded woll| wore long prosorvod at E! 
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Bs eourted redrementf and seldom appeared in 
fobUc : he frequently travelled^ but never infornuxi 
•ay one to what country he intended to go* Every 
qiedes of suffering he endured with apparent in- 
nosibiUty) and gave so little credit to the intinia- 
ibiii of senaey that he never turned aside to avoid 
; tiock or a precipice^ and would sooner have suf. 
tnd himself to be crushed to pieces than !<>tir a 
ftoi to get out of the way of a chariot ; but some 
if hb friends always accompanied him, and saved 
Urn finom the consequences to which his principles 
aposed him. 

He possessed an equable temper of mind, and 
ihrays dressed in the same way« If, when dis- 
ONmingv the person whom he was addressing tor 
toy reason retired and left him alone, Pyrrho con* 
tinied to speak as if he were still present, till he 
kid finished what he had to say : he treated every 
person with the same indifiercnce. 

Aoaxarchus one day unfortunately falling into a 
ditch* and calling for assistance, his scholar Pyr- 
iliOi who happened to be just at hand, passed on 
without paying the slightest attention to it. Pyr* 
iho was blamed by many for his ingratitude to his 
naaler; but Anaxarchus commended him hii^hlv 
fi»r havinff attained to perfect apathy and disregard 
€f everywing. 

Pyrrho's reputation soon spread throughout 
Greece* and many adopted his opinions. Such 
veneration had the inhabitants of Elea for him, that 
they created him sovereign pontiff over their roli- 

ris rites, and the Athenians presented him wiiii 
freedom of their city. Epicurus was pleasi d 
widi his coaversatioQy and never failed to express 

Y 
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hif admiration of his manner of life. He 
considered by every one as being in the true sc 
of the word exempt from vanity and superstit 
and we are assured by the philosopher Timon 
he was reverenced as if he were a little god u 
earth. He lived in great harmony with his si 
Philista, who was a professed sage. So perfe 
indiflerent was he as to what he did, that he t 
to sweep his own house, wash a sow, and hi 
chickens and pigs to market.* 

A dog flying upon him one day and attempt 
to bite him, Pyrrho drove him away ; and when 
remarked to him that this was contrary to 
principles, '^ Ah !" he replied, ** how difficult i 
for a man entirely to divest himself of his pr 
dices ! How hard to rise superior to human 
Liet us, however, exert ourselves to the utmost, 
to gain this end employ all the strength of our : 

8on."t 

* Goldsmith wu of the opinion, that if a man coald only ' 
with his head where his leet should be, and turn the L 
against nature by ezaiting his feet to the place appointed I 
occupied by bis head, be would be sure to make a fortui 
England ; while if he were to exert bis head ever so mu( 
iu proper place, he might be left to starve. " Dancing," 
he {Cuizen of the Wvrld, let. 21, vol. i.), " Dancing is a 
respectable and genteel employment here : xxmn have a gr 
chance for encouragement from the merit of their heels 
their heads : one who jumps up and flourishes his toes 
times before he comes to the ground, may have three bar 
a year; he who flourishes them four times gets four hunc 
bat he who arrives at five times is inestimable, and may 
what salary he thinks proper !" This remark might be ger 
iied \ if one act the madman upon system, he will be admir 
a tapenor beinv ; bat, if reason should discover itself at i 
valfl c' **!« ph ly, he may expect a strait-jacket 

* ' ' ^ n . solitary instance of Pyrrho's skepticism 3 

fii n arni Dsflakms of humanity. From the 1 
il preparing, ba oor dar 
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Oo another occasion, when sailing in a small 
kukt the winds rose very high, aud the vessel was 
m great danger. Though the rest of the passe n. 
fera were in the deepest consternation, Pyrrno, 
mtid the fury of the tempest, remained pert'eotiy 
toanquil: pointing out to his companions a liiile 
pg that was eating beside them with the same 
composure as if the >'essei were in port, he told 
inn that the confidence of that little animal de- 
terred the imitation of the wise, who should maia. 
tun the most undisturbed equanimity in every siu 
iUioD. 

Pyrrfao had an ulcer; and the person who ills- 
covered it was obliged to resort to a severe opera. 
tbo to cure it, pinching and cutting his flesh : Pyr- 
iho^ howeyer, did not discover the least sensibility 
to pain, nor so much as move a muscle of his face. 

The highest degree of perfection to which, in 
die opinion of this philosopher, a man can arrive, 
ii never to pass a judgment upon anything. His 
tsciples were all agreed in one point — that they 
knew nothine. Some of them, however, sought 
hr truth in Vbe hope of finding it, but others en- 
tireiy despaired of ever discovering it : some af- 

mtm w Tjotonl a pMaioD with hit cook, that, seiiinf the spit 
wHk fhm omt oo It, he punu«d him all the way to the market ; 



ri OB aaolberoccaaioo he was so Donplused by the arcumenis 
if tk* Iwraed at EUa, that he fiairly ran off. stiipped hirn$e:t. 

^ ithe nirer Alpheos. He probablT fiUiiid reasoo lo re- 

thbiga as MTfom before he did all thia. 

Nmtmmm npdtoM /wta, tatmm luqmt rccarrK.** 




With fire and Cifot yoa may nature chase ; 
Yet, still resisiieas, she regains her place, 

ni. illHV. Xairl, 1^ IV^ ; elM Jt«Mr« /ajairy, c. i. 



The reason assigned by this philosopher ^ 
should suspend our judgment is, that all our 
edge of things is relative, and that we are 
ignorant of their essential nature. Willow 
for example, are sweet to goats and bitter t< 
by the juice of hemlock quails are fattened a 
are killed ; Demophon, the attendant of Ale: 
was scorched in the shade and frozen by tl 
and Andron of Argos traversed the sands oi 
without needing drink.* What is considei 
in one country is considered unjust in anotbe 
that which in one nation passes for virtue, 
other is condemned as vice. Thus ainc 
Persians it is lawful for a man to marry h 
daughter, while among the Greeks it is an 
nable crime : the Cilicians reward, and the * 
punish, robbery. f 

♦ We may very well spare to the Skeptics all who a 
ble of believmg these last two anecdotes. They are v 
persons to decide, it is true ; but then they noake up fc 
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Aristipptis has one notion of pleasure, Antisibe- 
nes another, and Epicurus a third, difiering from 
bolh : the doctrine of a Providence is received by 
some and rejected by others : by the Egj'ptians the 
dead are interred, the Indians bum them, aod the 
pBonians throw them into ponds : what seems one 
eokmr in the light of tlie sun, appears another coU 
our fay the light of the moon, and in candlelight 
asanroes an appearance resembling neither; the 
neck of a pigeon has different colours, according 
to its relative position: wine used in moderation 
■trengthens, but used to excess it debilitates the 
mind and deranges the whole system : what is on 
the right hand of one man is on the left of another, 
and Greece, which is east in regard of Italy, is 
west in regard of Persia : what would be cousid- 
ered a miracle in one country is no more than a 
common event in another. 

The same man is a &ther in relation to some 
persons and a brother in relation to others: in 
short, contrariety meeting them everywhere, de- 
termined Pyrrho and his disciples never to define 
anything, as there was nothing in the world with 
the essential nature of which they were perfectly 
acquainted, and as they could speak merely of the 
relation of one object to another. Since they knew 
nothing which they could call truth, they banished 
all demonstrations ; for, said they, every demonstra- 
tion must be founded on some truth, so clear and 
evident as to stand in no need of proof;* now there 
ia nothing of this nature in the world ;t for, though 

* Of this nature unqueitionably is the evidence of sense, and 
of memory, except when diseased. 
t Thif if what logiciani call a pitUio prinmi, or taking for 

Y2 
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to a particular person a thing may appear evident, 
to othors be is obliged to give a reason wby it so 
appears. 

Af\er Homer, Pyrrho used to compare men to 
leaves, wbich in perpetual succession germinate 
and fail. 

From tbe time of his first attracting public no- 
tice, Pyrrho was always regarded with esteem, and 
died at upward of ninety years of age* 

granted the thinf to be prored ; and the coDclaakNi of the aj11<^ 
gitm in tbe text cootradkta tbe firat propoatioii, il ftt^^i^ m 
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BION. 

BiOM floarished about the 114th Olympiad. He 
•tudied for a considerable time in the Academy, 
but afterward conceived a dislike for that school, 
io that, turning its principles into ridicule, he at last 
abandoned it altogether, and, assuming the cloak, 
the tdaft, and the bag, became a Cynic. The dog- 
mas of this sect, however, did not tally altogether 
with his humour, and he accommodated them to his 
views by tempering them with some of the precepts 
of Ttieodorus, the scholar and successor of Aristip. 
pus in the Cyrenaic school : last of all, he studied 
under Ttieophrastus, the successor of Aristotle. 

Poasessecf of acute parts, Bion was an excellent 
kigician: he was also a proficient in poetry and 
music, and had a particular turn for mathematics. 

He was fond of liigh living, and led a very de- 
baticlied life. He never continued long in the same 
place, moving about from one city to another, and 
always contriving to be present wherever there was 
a fine entertainment; for to such his sprightly 
humour never failed to gain him a ready admittance, 
being a very agreeable companion, and every one 
considering him an indispensable part of the feast. 

Bion was informed that some of his friends had 
related certain anecdotes to Antigonus, exposing 
his mean birth : he did not, however, discover the 
least resentment on the occasion, nor even let it be 
known that he had made the discovery. Some time 
after Antigonus sent for Bion, expecting greatly to 
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ig to the glory which a man has acquired 
orld that he ought to Dumber his years ; 
uty is foreign to us, inasmuch as it does 
rod on our choice ; and that riches are the 

all great enterprises, since without them 
self is weakness. ** 
ice met a man who had ate up all his prop- 

The earth,** said he to him, ** swallowed 
liiaraus, but you have swallowed up the 

oacious fellow, who was also very importu- 
ne up to him one day, and observed tliat he 
vour to ask of him. ** If you will send me 
ge,** replied Bion, ^ informing me what yoa 
d not come yourself I will cheerfully do 
anything you please.** 
g once with persons of infamous character, 
el was taken by pirates. ** Ah !** said his 
issengers to each other, ''if we come to 
n we are undone.*' " And I,** said Bioii» 
main unknown.** 

Dvious person coming up to him one day 
ejected air, ** Has some misfortune be&llen 
lid Bion, ''or has some good happened to 

r* 

g a miser passing by, " It is not you,** said 

do possess your riches, but your richss 

XMsess you.'* "Misers,** he remarked, 

M careful of their money as if it were really 

u, but as much afraid to touch it as though 

fed toothers.** 

e incapable of sufiering he considered as 

lie greatest of evils* 

lidSiatn one abould lidieQle age, ainoe to 
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thai al! wish to arrive ; ihat it is better 
away one's property than to desire that of 
since a man may be happy with but little, I 
be unhappy while he has desires ; that ten 
unbecomiug even in a young man, but that p 
alone should be consulted by the aged ; e 
nAer entering into friendships, we ought 
to maintain them, lest we should appear 
associated with the bad, or brokeu off \ 

He told his friends that they might lot 
themselves as having made some profici 
philosophy, when they experienced the sar 
tions whether complimented or reproached 

Prudence he considered to be as much 
to the other virtues as is sight to the other 

" Impiety," he remarked, " is a bad coi 
for conscience, since it is very difficult foi 
to moralize well white his conscience rep 
him, and while he feels that he baa justly < 
the Deity."* 

When at Rhodes, Bion observed that eli 
uid the art of declamatioa engaged the w 
tention of the Athenians of that island ; 
ginning himself to teach philosophy, he was 
by one for not concurring with the rest. ' 
imparted wheat," replJea Bion, " and do yi 
me to sell barley V 

He was one day asked why he had been 



■ est thai it Bhould bo false. Bion, 
Bhaw tbat p»d ptmcipleg, ot, lathei, fine sayuigB, doi 
wily inTOlVe good monU. 
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to indoce any youth to remain with him. '* Be- 
cause,'* said he, **you cannot draw a soft cheese 
ifter you by a hook." 

When one was speaking of the punishment of 
the Danaides,* who were doomed perpetually to 
dnw water in tubs full of holes, he said, ^ I should 
eoosider them much more to be pitied were they 
eottdemned to draw water in vessels without anv 
kole." 

Daring his stay at Rhodes he corrupted many of 
the youth, in order to support his influence by them 
k that country ; and, after leading an infamous life, 
he fell ill at Chalcis, where for a long time he lan- 
gniriied under disease. As he was poor, and had 
■othing wherewith to hire proper persons for ta* 
king care of him, Antisonus sent him two slaves, 
with a chariot, to attend bim wherever he cho;>i\ 

It is said that during his illuess Bion repented of 
lit contempt for the gods, and entreated them to 
Miver him from hb pitiable state, confessing his 
crimes over victims which he adorned with flowers. 
He even had the weakness to implore the aid of an 
M sorceress, to whose guidance he gave himself 
■p, and held out his neck and arms to her, that she 
mi^jbt practise her spells. He fell, indeed, into the 
MMC surprising superstitions, ornamenting his door 
with laurel, and doing everything that flattered him 
with the slightest hope of preserving his life ; but 
Cf eiy remedy proving unavailing, the hapless Bion 
•t loigth sunk imder the maladies which he had 
Inaght on himself by libertinism and debauchery. 

* TIm fifty dmaghtera of Danaas, king of Ar^, who were 

* Huwd to this panishiiient m the lower regioos for killing 

koabaods.— See Amikm*9 Chftkal D i eti mv j f, art Dansm. 
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EPICURUS. 



Epinrans, of ihe family of the Phi 
born St Athena about the lOQth Olympii 
Bge of fourloeD he applied lo the study 
phy, under the direction of Pamphilus it 
ai Samoa ; but, not relishing his doctri 
bia school without attaching himself tc 
master! It ia said that at (his time he ts 
mart with which he also soon became 
He took great pleasure in reading the 
Democriius, of which he afterward ava 
in forming his system. 

He woghl philosophy first at Mytile 
Lainpaacus, and Ave years after he went 
where he established a new sect. Hen 
a beautiful garden, which he cultivated h 
hands, set up his school in it, and live 
Btid happy life among hia scholars. H< 
them while walking and travelling abou 
them repeat from memory the precept 
had delivered. People flocked from e^ 
Greece to enjoy the pleasure of hearic 
to coDtemplalB him in hia retirement. 

Epicurus was a man of great integri 
dour, and to ev«7 one he was mild a 
Such waa his tenderness for bis re) 
friends, that he sought by every means 
their happiness, and surrendered to thi 
all that he posaeesed. He earnestly rec 
to hia Bcholara humanity and kindnw 
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Uavos; and, to enforce precept by exunplct he 
ireateil his own with the utmost generosity, per* 
nitting them to study, and instructing them as 
though they had been nis pupils* 

His ordinary food consisted of bread and water, 
md of such fruits and pulse as his own garden 
Mroduced. Sometimes, however, he calkd for a 
little milk and cheese, ** that,** said he, ^I may oc- 
oasiooally have good cheer**' ** Behold!" si\ys 
Laertius, ^ his manner of living, who has btn^n 
ttade to pass for thegreatest voluptuary**' *^ Ah !" 
Mtys Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, ^ with how 
toie Bpicurus was contented I" 

The scholars of Bpicurus imitated the frugality 
and other virtues of their master: like him, thoy 
lived on pulse and milk, and, though a few of them 
drank a little wine, tlieir general beverage wn:^ 
water. Bpicurus did not wish his pupils, like thcxse 
af Pythagoras, to have a common purse; ''be. 
oauae," said he, *' it is a mark rather of mutual nus- 
trost than of perfect union.*' 

The study of philosophy he considered as the 
noblest employment of the human mind : the young, 
he said, could not begin it too early, and the aged 
ought never to relinquish it, since the end pro- 
posed by it is to live happy { an ob^t which should 
guide and animate every one's pursuits**^ 



* Hme thiditt mithse^mtmm •hmi^ mmctuttm «M«ct«il; McimJa* 
rtt tnMml, ml^tnis fmrfkigmm H $9 l » tm m j ^mkm t i itkt tm t d*>mi, 
mm iwtfUHJimnt fm* ; p wm Hm k i m »k i$rm m^ f$r%rmmhtr% mstH\«M- 
tar.**~Oic. pf ArcAiM.— ThM9 »lttdiM ftve •Uvoflh in youth. 
tad joy in old m ; Adorn pro«pefity» and %n the Mipport and 
oonsoimtiaa of Mlvenity t at horn* iK«y are deliffaUuL ttiKl 
abroad Ihey wn «a»y ; al night they are company to us ; wht^n 
wa trarel they aUsnd aa^ and in oar nuii raliitBMali they do 
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The felicity of which philosophera fpeak k • 
nnturni f(?licity ; that is to itay, a degree of bappi* 
ri(;sH whir:h it ih [HiHMihU; for us to attain even in the 
prfHf:iit \\l*s hy ihu powern with which nature hai 
endowf:'] un. According to Kpicurus, this happi* 
ncAH conNidt^ in pIcoHure ; not in sensual indul* 
gcric4;, but in health of body and tranquillity of 
rriind : hiH idf:fi of the summum bonum, or supreme 
gr>od, was the liighcsHt enjoyment of these two 
LleHsingii at the same time.* 

lie tmif^ht that virtue iH the most powerful metoi 
of rf;nrJU:ring life happy, inoHmueh as there is no- 
thing more pleasant than to live wisely and accordt 
ing to the rules of probity ; to have nothing with 
wiiich to repHAf^h onr;*s m;lf ; to be stained witli 
no crime ; to injure no person ; to do as much 
good ttH is in our powr;r ; in a wonl, never to fail 
in any of the diitieH of life ; and hence he infers 
that the good alone can t><; happy, and tliat virtue 
•H ifi.s4;paral)le from ploaHure. 

Jli; w;i« nevijr weary in praising Sf>l>riety and 
continence, wlnr;h liavc; a wondr:rful tendency to 
pn;H<;rvf; the mind in Nettlr:d tranquillity, and the 
Ixxly in h(;ultl) ; or, even when the latt(;r Ims re- 
c<!iv(;d a shock, to restore it. *• It is necessary,*' 
said he, ^to acciistom one's s#;lf to live on little, 
for the jiower of doiiig so constitutes the mostvaU 
uablc posscssifjti which it is possible to accjuirc. 
Nr)t only do tl»f; most common hotXh of food afibrd 
tlif: hungry man as much plf;asure as the nrKmt deli- 
cious, but th<;y have (ar greater advantages. By 
their use the head is ntjver disordered, and the 

MenM Hatui in mrpore gano.-^Juv., Sat. X. 
Willi honlthful body grant ■ vigorous miiwl* 
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kept free, always enjo3ring a capability of 
I in the investigation of truth, and of weigh- 
motives which should influence our con- 
i make us prefer one action to another : in 
^ such a mode of living occasional festivals 
yed with a higher relish, and when accus* 
> live on the little which nature requires^ 
bear the reverses of fortune with greater 
ity than if we were habituated to luxury 
nificence. It is impossible," he adds, ^ too 
' to avoid those indulgences which destroy 
th of the body and (febase the soul ; and 
;>leasure be in itself desirable, we should 
y stand aloof when the pains which flow 
urpass the enjoyment which it yields ; and 
lame reason that it is eligible to sufl^r an 
;h we are sure will produce a greater good*" 
ary to the Cyrenaics, he was of the opinion 
olence is a perpetual pleasure, and that 
Bures of the mind are much more sensible 
ie of the body : •* For," says he, «* the body 
ssent pain only; while the mind, beside 
ent, feels also the past and the future.* 

k tbe ethical phflosophy of Epicanu. It if very dif> 
•ee, from what is ceoeralir coDdemned as aach ; bot 
ccoQDt given of it By Feoelon is not more fevoarable 
ruth demanda, is clearly evinced by Cicero's first and 
>ka De Pinibut^ and Cicero was no friend to tbe sect, 
s a general term ; and Epicaros used iiSarti, tbe Greek 
ifying it, in a general sense : in bis philosophy it im- 
ional fmrttiit of kappmus. Thus ** A man cannot live 
'—that 18, hopmly—^ unless be live wisely, bonoorablT, 
; nor can he live wiselyt honoarably, and jostly witb- 
pleasantly. A state cannot be Ai^^jpy"— observe that 
Smy is used for pUasani in the former sentence—*' a 
tot be happy when embroiled by sedition, nor a fiunflr 
beads of it are at variance ; mach less can tbe iooi^ 
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Efncurat held that the soul is corporeal, boQ 
in this first place, it acts upon the body ;* secon 
because it snares in all its joys and sorrows ; tin 
]y, because when asleep it instantaneously awal 
it; and, lastly, because the countenance assut 
yarious colours, according to the different erootii 
of the souL The (alse doctrine on which this pi 
ciple rests, and which he constantly maintains, 
that the mind could in no case act upon the b 
unless It were itself corporeal. 

Tmi g§r 9 mim §i tmgi, mm ctr/fu§, fuMm foUti rm. 
For mattar only can bo toocbod, or loach. . 

He considered the soul merely a subtle i 
stratum of matter spread over the whole body, 

whon dMCordftOt and diMatisfiod with itaelf, in the Imst 6t 
mjffj tim^ analloyod fUamanT {9oiufi(au).^Cie.f Dt Fin., \. 
''To live happily,** says he, according to Cicero in ano 
^ace, ** ia neither more nor lete than to live in pleasure."— 
V* Pin., i., 13. But in the philoaophy of Epicurus, pUa 
wisdom, and virtut are synonymous terms : " In order to e 
this vlmturt {rfiov^f ifoiipia; Cie.), we must,** says he, " 
Wiaaum Sot our guide, who, having dispelled our terrors, e 
cated oar deaires, and torn ofT the veil of false opinions, o 
herself as oar unerring gvklt toplieuwt. It is Wisdom a 
which can dispel the gloom of the soul, fOTbid us to fear, 
by her precepts enable us to spend life in tranquillity, and 
tinguish the ardour of every desire ; for the desires are ins 
ble ; they destroy individuals ; are the min of families, 
sometimes the destruction of states.**— D« Fm., i., 13, ubip 
The morals of Epicurus, then, when properly explained, dc 
appear inferior to those of any philosopher of the heathen wc 
while his manners were in the highest degree amiable, arK 
chief delight was to philosophize m his angutta domut, §ed) 
omicorum— his small house, but full of friends. Of his pbyi 
principles, however, and his theological tenets, no defence 
be offered ; and I sincerely wish it could be said that no i 
system has disgraced more enlightened times. 
* The conclusion is wholly illogical, unless it can be pn 
t body alon* can act upon body ; that matter poaeeaaes mJk 
iples of motion, and that ft can be affected or acted opo 
.f en/jf. 
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constitutes a part, in the same way as does 
f the hand, the head, and hence he con- 
lat it perishes at death ; that, like a vapour, 
ipated as soon as the body is deprived of 
n : whence he again infers, inasmuch as 
d evil consist in sensation, and death is the 
1 of all sensation, that death is no evil, 
ng to this philosopher, then, death is a thing 
I we are no way concerned, since we have 
in common with it : when toe exuf, it dioe9 
i when U exists^ we do noL 
lis is founded his doctrine of making the 
the present. ^ Indeed," said he, ** when a 
in the world, it is very natural that he 
vish to stay in it as long as he finds eii- 
lent ; but he ought to feel no more reluo* 
1 leaving it than in rising from a table at 
e has enjoyed an agreeable repast.** 
y few,** he said, '* make a proper use of life ; 
g the present, most men defer livinff happy 
future; and thus they are surprised by 
;fore their designs are executed.** To this 
ination Epicurus attributed the misery of 
life : he was, accordingly, of the opinion 
ought to enjoy the present without reckoo- 
he future ; that we should value life, not by 
iber of years we remain on earth, but aolehr 
amount of pleasure that it yields* ^ A 
life, though short,** said he, ** is much more 
?sired than one which is long, but, at the 
ne, irksome and disagreeable : it is delicacy 
'equired at a fine entertainment, and not a 
lantity of ilKprepared viands* If we believe 
ir death we shall be forever deprived of tU 

Z2 
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the advantages of life, we must also auptwwf 
we ahall then have no more desire of poaaMi 
tbem than we had before we began to exist." 

Fear, arising from what was aaid of the infe; 
regions, he considered as a great mark of wi 
neas, " The punishments," said he, " of Tantl 
of Sisyphus, of Tityus, and of the Danaides, 
Dochiog more than the fictions of poets, in «^ 
are represented the troubles and passions 1 
which men in the present world are tormeiK 
and men should divest themselves of all fears wl 
disturb the repose and tranquillity of life." 

Rejecting the doctrine of Fate, he makes lib) 
to consist in total indifference. The art of ij 
nation he considered a laughable imposition, ai 
it is impossible to know anything of the fufe 
everything depending on the caprice of men, 
having no necessary or predetermioate cause. 

Epicurus always spoke in sublime strains of 
Deity, and wished to impress the minds of i 
with elevated sentiments in regard to Him. 
reprobated the impiety of attributing to Him 8 
thing unworthy of immortality and unmingled bl 
"The impious man," he said, "is not he who 
jects the gods whom the vulgar adore, but be < 
believes them capable of the follies which tba 
gar ascribe to them." 

He conceived that the Deity had a right to 
worship from the excellence of his own natu 
and that in this view alone, and not from any I 
of punishment or hope of reward, we oughi 
present to him (ftr tribute of praise and adoratic 
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fe iDYinglii ) ] 86 superstidons which im. 

me apoa the least in ucted portion of maDkind, 
nd which often senre as a cloak ibr the greatest 



The religioo of the country in which Epicurus 
mm ban represented the gods as exempt from dodc 
r the frailties or passions of men : he considered 
( happy beings, dwelling amid delightful 
inaccessible to wind, rain, or snow, where 
U was calm and serene, and where, in light briii- 
Mt heyond conception, they were perpetually oc- 
opied in the contemplation of their own felicity. 

From his notions of the gods he excluded every- 
king connected with humanity, considering their 
appiness to be wholly independent of u^ and in- 
apahle of being aflected either by our good or had 
dions. He believed them also to be quite uncon- 
eraed about the afiairs of men, and maintained 
ml if they were to interfere in the govemmeDt of 
le world, their repose would necessarily be dis- 
irbed.* Hence be concluded that invocations, 
rayers, and sacrifices were superfluous, and that 
leie was no propriety in having recourse to the 
ods, or in prostrating ourselves before their altars, 
nder all the accidents and difficulties of life ; but 
lat in perfect tranquillity, and without any emo- 
on, we should regard all the changing circumstau- 
es that may befall us. 

He added that it was not from reason that men 
erived their ideas of the gods, but that the fear. 

• Tbe proper and onbr woithf nockm of the Dnty m, that he 
B perform all this, ami be everywhere peaent,cootroUiDg and 
trectiDg the affiun of the noifcne without any dimimuioo U 
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All appruhftnuions they entertain of them have 
tliitir origin in the hideuutt pliantoma of their own 
itiiiif^inationH during n\isn\u These apectrea wem j 
U» iiicimco UM in an iin|Hirl(iiiH and haughty tooci I 
Huit4*d Ui their tiiajoHtic mien, and to perform at i 
plfiAAure thinga the most surprising and unaccounU ' 
able. As tliuro is no place in wliich theae phan- 
toms do not apiMiar, and as there are many won* 
dfrrful things of which they seem to bo the cause, the 
ignorant, contemplating the sun, the moon, and the 
Htars, and their revolutions, so astonishingly rugu« , 
lar, immedlatisly conclude these nocturnal s|>ertrei ■ 
to be Uitngs eternal and omnipotent; and the : 
midat of the firmaincqjl, wluince they see the thun* I 
d<;r, lightning, rain, hail, and snow proceed, they 
aNNJgn lis the place of their abode. They consider 
thcjii as presiding over this wonderful murhino of 
the world, and attribute to them all enects of 
whi<!li t)if?y cannot thrmMt^lveH dimiovur the cauMCS : 
hnicf, according to KpicuruN, the origin of altars ; 
and to th«;Ne faJHo and groundN'Ss fears he points as 
th(! Hourri! of religious homage. 

Ill rf;gard to the delightful mansions in which 
the godH dwell, LucrutiuH, agreeably to the doc- 
trine of I'ipi(MjruN, says, we are not to supfNise that 
there is the slightest rcNemblance between them 
and the palac4:.s we Nee on earth ; for that the gods, 
l>4:ing compose.d oi' a kind of matter no refined as 
to f^iiide the cognizance of our s(MiHeH, and to be 
Hcare.f.Iy perceptible, ovtin to the eyeN of the mind, 
the plar(!H which thf^y inhabit mtiNt of ncrcenriity 
be adapted to the Nubtilty of th(!ir nature. 

rhiloHophers are agreed that, according to the 
y course of iiaturti,/rom noUung ftoSUng eon 
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need ; and that nothing which exists am he 
to nothing; thus experience teaches us that 
e rains of one body other bodies are inva^ 
reduced ; and this being so, all bodies most 
le comnoon substraimm or original matter. 
I opinions have been entertained concern- 
original matter : Epicurus supposed it to 
of aiowu ; that is, small indivisible corpos- 
which he says all things are composed. 
les atoms, he admitted another principle, 
or void. This he did not consider as a 
ent principle entering into the composition of 
but as that which was necessary to allow of 
: **For,*' said he, "were there not small 
paces throughout nature, nothing could ever 
the whole mass of matter would perpetually 
in a state of cohesion, firm and immovable 
;k ; and, consequently, there could be no re- 
ion." 

eld that these atoms have existed from eter- 
!iat, though finite, their figure is varied to 
nceivable degree, and that under every fig« 
re is, so to speak, an infinite number of at- 
hat their own weight was the cause of their 
and that, coming in collision, they frequently 
that the difierent manner in wMch they ar- 
themselves has produced the various objects 
ire see in nature ; and, consequently, that 
bjects should be considered as owing their 
ze alt(^ether to chance, which caused the 
togetl^r of a certain quantity of atoms of 
that configuration. 

le atoms be compared to the lettprg of the 
ft, whicby according to their ar- 
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rangomont, form difforcnt words ; thus, for exam* 
jilo, hfing and brgin uro qiiitu diifereut, though com- 
punrd of tho Miiiio luttors ;* 80 also atoms, which 
coin|K>80 a curtain body when arranged in one wsy, 
coinpoiie one entirely dilFerent when arranged in 
another way. 

I le asserts, however, that ail kinds of atoms cao- 
not indilFerontly enter into the composition of bod. 
ics of every dencription : thus, for instance, it ii 
very probable that those which form a fleece of 
wool cannot enter into the composition of a dia- 
mond, as we see many words which have not one 
letter in common. 

Those minute bodies he supposed to be in per* 
pctual motion, and that hence natural objects are 
pcriHitually changinff their state. 

Thus one set of objects is continually augmenting 
by tho diminution ui another set ; one body decays, 
whilo another is daily acquiring fresh vigour; and 
hcnro the duration of everything is limited : in pro* 
portion as one body wastes, the atoms which de* 
tach themselves from it unite with other atoms, 
and form a body quite different from that to which 
they had formerly belonged, so that, though every- 
thing is temporary, nothing ever perishes; and 
though things constantly disappear, nothing is over 
annihilated. 

Kpicurus supposed that there was a time when 
all these primordial atoms were in a state of sep* 
aration from each other; that by fortuitous con- 
course thoy succcfisively formed an infinite num- 
ber of worlds, each of which, at the end of a cer- 

* FmMlon •xemplifiei thii by the Frsnch words uir§ and rutt. 
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ftmi periour ^<iaues» either bj fire, as the sun, 
wefe ke to appnnc » netu* the earth, would 
ViCB it 1^ or bj- SOI ff t and terrible codvuI. 
aoB, vhich maj io a Dt orerwhelm acd de- 

tt«ij it ; that, in fii , sir Tarious ways in 
whicli ench world n per ; bot, howerer this 
maj be eflbcted, there w t from the ruins of 
iba one, another whi h wiu diatety begin to 

ymduc c new anlmah ; that ii is probable, ioder?d, 
that the world which we inhabit is nothing more 
than de ruins of some mighty destmetion, as 
ipoald appear from those dreadful gul& of the sea, 
long chains of moontains of prodigious 
those immense beds of rocks, of which 
horixoDtallj, others perpendicularly, while 
othef3,again»are thrown together in the most tan- 
•■■^■■■ail manner imaginable; also from the great 
inegiiiaritles obserrable in the bowels of the earth 

■uimiiiiiMjaii rirers, lakes, carems ; and, indeed, 
fion fimilar irregularities on the sur^M^e of the 
caitk, which b intersected by seas, lakes, straits, 
iriands, and mountains. 

Acoonfing to this philosopher, the uniyerse is 
i rf nite : the grand whole has neither centre nor 
faats; and, set out from any pcHnt you can imagine, 
atffl you will have an infinite space to traren>e, 
wftfaoot the possibility of erer coming to an end. 

He considered that person a fool who could be 
■D ^ain as to imagine that the gods had made this 
woM out of regard to man : ^ There is," said he, 
*DO probability that, after haTing remained so long 
in a state of tranquillity, the gods dnxild have 
thoi^t of rhaing in g their first manner of liie to 
adopt a difierenti and, besideay it is aasy to per- 



1 
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ceive, by ihe. defects whicli we discover ia I 
world, thai it cftDnot be their work."* 

He euppoaed that men and all animala were 
first produced from the ground, in the same mt 
iicr aa are still produceS rata, moles, wormB, b 
insects of every sort. The primitive earth he I 
lieved to have been fat and nitrous, and that the ai 
f>radually warming it, soon covered it with herfai 
and shrubs ; that af\er this there started up OB i 
surface of the ground a great number of smaU 
moors like mushrooms, which arriving in a certi 
time to maturity, the skin burst, and there cai 
forth little animals, which, gradually retiring fn 
the place whore they were produced, began 
length to respire ; and that from these protub 
ancea there proceeded, ou the birth of the ania 
streams of milk for ila nourishment. 

Among the different kinds of animals thus p; 
duced there were a great many monsters ; »oi 
without feet, others without heads ; some want 
the mouth, and in others there was nothing but I 
trunk ; and hence, from inability to receive nul 
ment and to propagate their species, many of t 
original animals tiecame extinct, so that there 
main now those only to which chance was pro 

In the beginning of the world cold and bi 

' ll (i lemarksblB thiil. tha tDore the preeent phyiwtBl eooiit 
itl Ihingi ie eiaminHl. ttie more ire Lhe reEuUrit; and btriM 
or iis parts diecovered. What to the carelesg abaerrer oppa 
disorder, i> agcertainsd b; the patient mquirer to be condue 
lo lhe perteclinn and utility of the whole, and demonMratea ll 
(he common Parent of all ia "from teeming evil aQll edDC 
good."— Sea Dcrham; PhyiicB-TlitelBgy. fioyw (Ac WMim 
O-i w lit Crtuim. Fakg-t ffatml IMvy. 
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destnictive of life, nor were the wiodi mm 
now : eyerything was then in an infra* 
The first men, thus proceeding from 
» were more robust than their descend* 
incapable of being injured by any kind of 
; they were covered with a ahaggy hair 
ij which protected them from the indem* 
he seasons ; when overtaken by night, 
own to sleep wherever they might chanoa 
1 screened themselves from the rain by 
r of a tree. 

d not at first live in a state of society, bat 
xmsulted his own individual convenience : 
in the mean time had produced forests, 
3f which were constantly growing ; and 
soon began to live upon acorns, the fruit 
^ute.tree, and wild apples. They fre« 
ncountered bears and lions, and, to pro* 
selves against these ferocious aniroalsb 
bined in small parties : at length they 
mild huts, to engage in the chase, and to 
tmselves with the skins of the animals 
y had killed : each one then chose for 
wife, attached himself to her alone, and 
iinion proceeded children, through whose 
wiles and tender caresses the ferocious 
r the father became gradually softened : 
we behold the commencement of society ; 
) were gradually formed between neigh- 
mutual injury ceased, 
litate their intercourse, at first they point- 
e finger to the things of which they stood 
but gradually, for greater ccmvenience^ 
ted names, which they applied atrandon 
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to difierent objects, until at length they fon 
sort of language by which they could conuni 
their thoughts. 

The sun revealed to them the use of fire n 
their having any trouble in making the disc 
and by its rays the viands which they had pn 
in the chase were broiled ; one day, how< 
flash of lightning fell upon some combustibl 
stance, instantly setting it on fire ; and m 
ready acquainted with the use of this eleme 
stead of extinguishing, were at great pains t 
serve it, every one carrying off a portion o 
his dwelling, and employing it in dressing hie 
AAer this cities began to be built, and lands 
divided, though unequal Ivt the best portions 
to the lot of those who were possessed of the 
est strength or address ; and these gradually 
themselves kings, and reduced the rest to s 
tion, compelling them to build citadels for th 
protect them against their neighbours.* 

The arms then in use were the fists, the 
the teeth, stones, and sticks, and such wei 
weapons with which they decided their dispu 

In burning the forests, they discovered ve 
metal running along small apertures in the gr 

• Fmm thift and other passagBs, unfolding the ideas of 
the first formation of society, it appears 
his system afforded Rousseau the hint 
^Malkd du Hommea. 

« hb remarked, in which, however, I have be< 

* by my readers, that of all these hves, that 

* written. Over it is diffused a greater pc 

elon*t elegant imagination: it seems i 

•.v/e con amort ; and we are more freque 

beautiful descriptions with which we na^ 

»j TeiemachcM. 
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k§ Wliianej eidted dieir adminUioD ; and from 
vtet tbej taw they imagiaed that by meaos of fire 
they oouikl make of it what they pleased. The 
making cf arms waa the first use to which they 
thought of applying it ; and, finding that copper 
was eueoeptibie of a better edge than gold, the 
ktter was less ralued than the £nner : they soon 
came to employ it in the manufiu^ure of bits, of 
l^oiigfasharesy and, in short, of everything to which 
tteould be applied of which they stood in need* 

Before the invention of iron, clothes were made 
by knitting Tarious materials together ; bat, having 
learned & value of that metal, and the purposes 
Is which it could be applied, by means of it they 
esBlrived to spin and weave, and by tlieee pro. 
esases to convert wool and flax into convenient ar- 
fielea of dress. 

The art d sow! ni b herself tanght ; for 
from the beginning oi wo a had observed 

that aeoms, fiilling from oaks, proauced other trees 
eaaetly resembling them ; and, accordingly, when 
thej wished to have oaks in any particular spot, 
thej planted aooms. Noticing aJso that the same 
Ihing htppened in regard of ail other plants, each 
one began to sow that particuhur grain of which he 
Mood most in need ; and soon perceiving that the in- 
eraaae depended in a great measure on the degree 
of eoltore which the soil had received, agriculture 
beeame an object of general attention* 

TUl now strength and address had always pre- 
vafled ; but when gold began to attract attention, 
ml mar* allowed themselves to be capUvated by 
in farillJ , they became eager to hoard it up : 
accord ^f acquired great wealth ; and the 
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their ezisteooe* Not to require the eoncurreDce 
of scnaaiion with argumeot ii therefore* be says, 
to be a fool. 

Varioua attempts were made by the ancient phi- 
losophers to explain vision : Epicurus supposed 
that there were perpetually flying oflf from all bod- 
ies thin aerial forms, exactly similar to the objects 
from which they emanate, and that it is by meaoi 
of those that the exterior of things is perceived. 

Smell, heat, sound, light, and the other sensibis 
qualities of bodies he did not allow to be simple 
perceptions of the mind : all these he suppoeed to 
be actually external, as they seem; ana that a 
quantity of matter, agitated in a certain mannerf 
really constitutes heat, light, soundi smell, dec«t in- 
depondent of any sentient being. 

Thus, for example, small particles perpetually 

detaching themselves from a partttrre nil the sun 

rounding air with an agreeable odour, similar to 

what a man would perceive were he to walk thers 

at the time ; when a bell rings the air is full of 

sharp sounds, such as wo hoar ; when the sun rises 

there is in the atmosphere something brilliant, like 

the light which we then perceive; and when the 

same object appears possessed of difforont qualities 

to two diflerent animals, this is occosioneo by the 

di . configuration of their organs. If, for in- 

oOf a willow.leaf appears bitter to men and 

to icoats, it is on account of diversity in the 

I ucture of men and of goats : for the 

also, hemlock, on which quails are 

I men.* 

n which these remtrkitiid illuttrttione trs 
^fsar thsi Fsnslon wss of the ssms spin* 
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fOidtoflic fi t1 » 1 moceed beingmiifonn. 
r dwarfish and degeiM e; still, he say s, we are by 

meaDs certain that mere may not be at pres« 
it rmbbits, hares, foxes, bears, and other animaJs 
WM Jo eed by the earth in a perfect state. The rea- 
BD why we hesitate to admit it is because it is nev- 
r seen, and for the reason that it happens in re« 
nd places, entirely out of view ; and thus, for ex- 
mple, never seeing any rats but such as have been 
rodooed by other rats, we conclude that the earth 
ewer produced any* 

Widi regard to the criterion by which we are 
f distinguish truth, philosophers are divided ; the 
pioioD of Epicurus was, that the source of the 
leatest certainty to which it is possible to arrive 

1 jeMJolum ; that it is by means of the senses only 
Mt we can decide with entire confidence, or infal- 
htj distinguish truth from falsehood. 

As to the understanding, he maintains that at 
nt it has not a single idea ; that it is like a ta^ 
irasoj or sheet of white paper.* When, says he, 
be oi^ans of the body are formed, we gradually 
equire knowledge through the medium of the sen- 
ea : we also think on things absent ; but in dwelU 
wg on that which is absent, or on that which does 
oC exist at all as present, we are easily deceiv- 
d, whereas by the senses we perceive those ob- 
ects only which are actually presont, and, conse- 
[oently, can never be deceived as to the reality of 

* It M curioosio obseire that this is the foondatioD of Lockers 
oramstologj ; hot still more strange is it tbataa aotbor of tof 
nroinf, tt the end of the eigbuteath century (1799), shoald 
ODsider it as an aiatiiMhed sysu^m after iu having been ao m- 
ODtrovertiUy refnted by the celebrated Dr. Seid.— Tii AO- 

Wttm9 XiHSfWy £kHUtHBuH9 Sp vrcSBBa SSa M. 

Aa2 
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their eustence. Not lo require the concurrent 
of sensation with argument is iherefore, he saya, 

Various altempta were made by the ancient phi- 
loaophers to explain vision : Epicurus supposed 
ihal there were perpetually flying off from all bod- 
ies thin aerial forma, exactly similar to the objects 
from which they eraapate, and that it is by means 
of these that the exterior of things ia perceived. 

Smell, heat, sound, light, and the other seDsLble 
qualities of bodies he did not allow to be simple 
perceptions of ihe mind : all these he supposed to 
be actually external, as Ihey seem ; and that a 
quantity of mailer, agitated in a certain manner, 
really constitutes heat, light, sound, smell, dec, in- 
dependent of any sentient being. 

Thus, for example, small particles perpetually 
detiiching themselves from a parterre fill the sur. 
rounding air with an agreeable odour, similar to 
what a man would perceive were he to walk there 
at the time ; when a beli rings the air is full of 
sharp sounds, such as we hear ; when the sua rises 
there is in the atmosphere something brilliant, like 
the light which we then perceive; and when the 
same object appears possessed of different qualities 
to two diSerent animals, this is occasioned by the 
ditlerent conliguration of their organs. If, for in- 
stance, a willow.leaf appears bitter to men utd 
sweet to goats, it is on account of diversity in the 
internal structure of men and of goats : for the 
same reason, also, hemlock, on which quaila ue 
fattened, poiaons men.* 
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The StxHCs, whose profession of rirtue was very 
anstere, but whose vanity was, at the same time, 

ioB with AddisoD in refud to what the latter calls a great mod- 
mm ^iaoamnfi Epicams, of course, coold not have been ac- 
qnainffwl with thii diacoTerj, for the reason that it it a ino<Um 
one; bat, whatever may have been the case with philosophers, 
wv may safely affirm that ignorance of it never was the cause 
of aeiioas error to any plain, unlettered man of common sense. 
** I have here supposed,** says Addison {Spectator^ Toi. vi., No. 
413),'* that my reader is acquainted with that great modern dis- 
cofery, which is at present universally acknowledged by all the 
ioqnirers into natural philosophy, namely, that light and colours, 
as apfnehended by the imaginauon, are mdy ideat in the mind, and 
mtimtttHtin tkmt kave any existence m maiter." 

We should, indeed, be tempted to expect, from the pomiK)us 
mamier in which this great discovery is announced, that it was 
to bestow some new sense upon us, or, at least, that it was not a 
discovery merely in words, and such a one, too, as tends only to 
dazzle and confound. Common men say that the^e is hotj and 
that the rose smells sweet; but the great modem discovery would 
Mem to accuse them of supposing that the fire is capable of feel- 
ing its own heat, and the rose of being delighted with its own 
snoeU. The plain man who does think, and is capable of ez- 
pteaaing his thoughts clesriy, would say that the fire is pos- 
aesaed of that quality or of thoae properties which excite in iiim 
the aensation which ia commonly called heat ; and that, with 
the removal of the body exciting the sensation, the sensa- 
tion of heat and the perception of fire are also removed. The 
truth ia, that people genemlly give the name of heat both to the 
aenaarion which they feel and to the body that excites it ; and 
the philosopher, notwithstanding hia modem discovery, must do 
the same il he would be understood ; while, at the same time, 
nettber the one nor the other confounds them in his own mind. 
If beat were merely an idea in the mind or imaginaiionf it would 
aocompanv the philosopher wherever he went ; and to philoso- 
pb«8, at feast, who are acquainted with the^eol modem discov- 
ery, fire would be unnecessary ; for if t^at be an idea <n the mind, 
it moat conaequently accompany them— unless, indeed, they 
should be out ^ their minds or bende themselves. 

Should any reader of the elegant and philosophicsl pages of 
Addison peruse what I have here written, 1 woukl remind him 
that the object of my remarks is not to depreciate an author 
whoae exalted place in the temple of Fame can be little affected 
either by my praiae or censure, and whom none admires more 
than myaelf ; but I would read even AddisoQ with discernment, 
and admire bin only with 
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Bpicurtu would never have any concern with 
the government of the state : ho preferred a life of 
repose and tranquillity to tho embarrassrncut of 
public aifaini. 

The statues erected in honour of this philosopher 
by the Athenians testify the high esteem in which 
be was held. Metrodorus was the only otm of \da 
•cbolars that ever changed him for another muster, 
and even with him the change was but tem[K)rary : 
after studying six months in the Academy under 
Garoeades, he returned to Epicunis, and remained 
with him till his own death, which happened only a 
short time before that of his master. The kcIkkjI 
of this philosopher always continued in equal repu. 
tatioo, and at times when all the others were near- 
ly abandoned, his knew no diminution. 

At the age of seventy. two Epicurus fell ill at 
Athens, where he had not as yet discontinued his 
leaching : his malady was a urinary suppression, 
which was productive of the most exquisite pairr ; 
be euflfered, however, with great equanimity ; and, 
perceiving his end approaching, he gave liberty to 
eome of his slaves, disposed of his effects, and or- 
dered his birth and that of his parents to be solem- 
nised on the tenth day of the month Gameleon.* 
To Hermachus of Mytilene he gave his garden and 



. th« human mind ; for one of lU radical phncijlcit is to 

at on a level with the bniiea, and to depnve um of the 

conaolation which indulgent Heaven naa bet^iowed — 

} bope of immortality. Aa to ihe foUawert of Epicurufi, a had 

D even would scarcely dare say anything in their defenre ; m 

LscTOUua there are paaaagea which the moat in(ainouftc«iuid nut 

without a hiuan. 

• January : called GamdeoHt from x<|i«w« to many, U'canso 

m GimJu fuppoaed it the moat proper mooUi lor maininoLial 
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hit bookf* ordering that they should be ■ucceMive^ 
ly trantferred to those who from time to time be- 
came the masters of his school. 

He wrote to Idomeoeus as follows : ** Behold me 
— thanks to the gods ! — arrived at the happiest day 
of my life — the last* So violent is my malady, 
and so dreadfully am I racked with pain in the 
bladder and intestines, that nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more excruciating ; amid my tortures, however, 
I feel much consolation in reflecting on the great 
deal of excellent reasoning with which I have en- 
riched philosophy. I entreat you, by the attach- 
ment which you have always shown to me and my 
doctrines, to take care of the children of Metro- 
dorus.'* 

On the fourteenth day from the commencement of 
his disease, Epicurus went into a warm bath which 
had been prepared for the purpose ; as soon as he 
had got into it, he asked for a glass of pure wine ; be 
drank it off, and almost instantly expired, while ex- 
horting his friends and scholars who were present 
to remember him and the precepts which he had 
taught them. 

His death happened in the first year of the 127th 
Olympiad, and the Athenians were deeply affect- 
ed at his loss. 
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ZENO. 

Zeno, the founder of the sect of the Stoics, waa 
bom at Cittium, in the island of Cyprus. 

Before fixing on the mode of life which he should 
follow, he went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle 
wkiU he must do to be happy, when the answer was 
that he must become of the same colour with the 
dead. Zeno supposed the meaning of the god to 
be, that he must engage in studying the books of 
the ancients ; and, assuring himself that this was 
the sense in which the response was to be taken, 
be used every effort to comply with the advice. 

One day, as he was returning from Phoenicia 
with purple which he had bought, he suffered ship. 
wreck in the Piraeus. He was greatly af^ted at 
fais loss ; and, returning to Athens, he went to a 
bookseller, and for his consolation began to read 
the second book of Xenophon's Commentaries. It 
afforded him so high a degree of pleasure that he 
soon forgot his misfortune, and asked the booksell- 
er where he could find such men as Xenophon 
there describes. Crates the Cynic happened to be 
then passing by: ^Liook," said the bookseller, 
pointing to Crates, ^ follow that man." Zeno went 
up to him, and immediately became his scholar. 

Zeno was then thirty years of age. Modest and 
reserved, he could never accustom himself to the 
effrontery of the Cynics ; Crates, perceiving his 
uneasinec9, sought to cure him of what he consid- 
ered a weakness. He accordingly one day gave 



kim a pot of leotili^ iincl6a% him to turj k 
tkroi^ the ^raioQ of Athent called Cenunfeui : 
Zeoowuthedy aiid» that no one nidit tee htm with 
ncha bardeoy coocealedhimedf; batCratee»coiD- 
ins up to him, etruck his pot with his stick, hroke 
itin pfieees, and the lentils ran down on him dilcb 
and W ''Why, sinah,* said CMes to l£n, 
•> whj do yon nm off since yon haVo done no fflT 

Zeoo was deBghied with phtfeeophr, and he 
tMd todwnk Fortune br having rained Us aflUfs. 
^Ah!** said he, ''how laToorable to me wme 
those winds by which I sofiered sidpwrsck !" 

He stndBed for more than ten years imder Cra* 
les, but was never able to assoroe the eflhmtery of 
the Cynicsw At lenffth, wishiw to irhesge Us 
master and attach himself to milpo of Neffara, 
Crates laid hold of him by the cloak and held him 
fitft ^Crates," said Zeno to him, **you can de- 
tain a philosopher by the ears only : persoade me 
by good arguments that your doctrine is better 
than that of Stilpo ; if you cannot do this^ thouffb 
you were to lock me up, my body alone woukl be 
with you, my mind would be always with Stilpo.** 

Under Stilpo, Xenocrates, and P6lemo» Zefx> 
spent other ten years, and then established a new 
sect : his reputation soon spread over all Greece, 
and in a short time he became the roost distin- 
cuished philosopher of the times. Rfany from dif- 
ferent quarters adopted his opinions and became 
his disciples ; from the circumstance of his teach- 
ing in a porch or gallery,* bis followers have been 
called Stoics. 

*Iii Greek #?«•: TtaMJMun^pnmaakwmgtlmk, 
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Stadi confidence did the Alhenians repose in 
that they committed to his care the keys of 
cityy erectiog abo a statue in honour of him, 
mad presenting him with a golden crown. 

Antigonus was a great admirer of this philoso. 

ty Bad, whenever he Tisited Athens, he went to 
Us lectares. He sometimes dined with him, 
and al other times brought him to sup with him 
at tbe house of his musician Aristocles ; but Zeno, 
afraid of rendering himself too familiar, afterward 
aTwded appearing at entertainments and assem- 
biles. Antigonus did all that he could to induce 
him to accompany him to his court ; bot Zeno ex« 
cosed himself and in his place sent Perseus and 
Plnlonides. 

He felt a Tory sensible pleasure, he obserred to 
die king, in seeing him discover so strong a de« 
sire for knowledge, assuring him that nothing was 
better calculated to draw off his mind from sensual 
desires, and to indooe him to embrace virtue, than 
tbe love of philosophy. ** In a word," added he, 
*«ere it not that my great age and my infirm 
bealth unfit me for travelling, I wouki accompany 
yon according to your desire ; but, seeing that this 
is impossible, I send with yon two of my friends, 
not inferior to myself in learning or abilities, and 
who, by their bodily strength, are moefa more able 
to bear fiitigue. u you enter seriously into con* 
versation with them, and studylo IbUow their pre- 
cepts, be assured yon shall not fail of attaining the 
diiefgood." 

Zero always avoided a crowd, never allowing 
himself to be attended by more than two or threa 
persons; and when more followed faim against faii 
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iriA^hi wmA tDg|f>tlwimomyto wtird* 
ttoni, vhitt pp wirf bgr the duroog in the 
ipAMra bi tMchtp bt imU poiDt oul to tba 
lluM uobutmmi him Qeitaln bMuam of woe 
U» •okool»»yiiifl>''ObtervelliiMepieeMO 
abovoyoot lM(fMvoiiotbe«i«hmytiheTC 
irtft OMe» M yoo sow tn, bi Uw middle 
Tfhmt hm$ bwM(|boMi feand tfoubloiomoi the 
i—Bfud 10 tbe pbMO where you now eee 
mnd heok» tbea, I prej joo, end aenoy 



Zeae wee ttH» ddOf end eweiih]F> whence ] 
If eene Mkd tba Bgjrpttaoi FaUB.tree : hi 
wee JooHeed upon one of hie ehoulderg ; he( 
dieeeed in a Uffht etoflC and the cheapeat he 
Mooafe} bia iiod nnijRNnnly oonaiated of i 
Weadi fi|p» honeyt and aweei wine, and he 
ale anything roaated or boiled. 

80 sreat waa bia continence, that when a 
Wiahed to compliment another upon hia attaii 
in thia virtue» it waa common to aay, ^ He i 
ebaate than Zeno :" atiU it would appear the 
in thia he wae not immaculate, for the virtue 
paoana waa not ateady. 
, Hia deportment waa graTe, hia parte live 
Ida temper aevere: w&n apeaking, he ki 
hrowa and twiated hia mouth. 
. In a party of pleaaure he waa occaaionall 
gay, entertaining the whole companv with 1 
mour ; and when naked the cauae of ao auri 
a change, he replied, **LupiQ8 are natural 
leri bu^ when placed for aome time in wate 
V aa om e agreeable." He aftcted extreme 1 
_jl^ eQ that hia manner of Uving aavooied m 
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1l» mmpliatf of barimrimi than of red frugality : 
in everjthiDg l>at their efrontery he retained the 
morality of the Cynics; and hoice Joreoai ob- 
9erfe&t that while the Stoics and Cynics differ in 
dress, their doctrine is the same. 

Zeoo's style was at all times exceedingly con- 
cise ; and when asked the reason of it, he replied, 
^ The syllables of the wise should be as brief as 
possible ;*' thus in reproving he used but few words, 
and these were very indirectly applied* 

He one day happened to be at an ealertainment 
with a great glutton, who used to starve every one 
that sat near him. Zeno pot the whole of a large 
fish upon his own plate, aeemingly not inclined to 
•hare it with any one else ; wh^ the glutton sta- 
ring at him very significantly, ^Whal!" said 
Zeno to him, ^ do you think tlmt you are always 
to be allowed to play such tricks as this t Toa 
surely mar, without any grudge^ suffer me to do it 
for once. 

A yotmg man one day pressed Zeoo with a great 
deal of keenness on a subject ^itirely above his 
own capacity. ** Look there,** said Zeno, placing 
him before a mirror ; ^ do you think there is any 
resemblance between that foce and the questions 
you askP 

He compared the imposing but worthless ha. 
rangues of orators to the base coin of Alezandrea, 
of which, though the appearance was beautiful, the 
metal had not the smallest value. 

To cherish the vanity of youth is, he said, to do 
them the greatest possible injury : they should be 
accustomed to be civil, and always to act with pro- 
ptiety. '^Caohesius^*' he addedf^ seeing one of iiis 
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pupilf inflated with pride, gare him a blow in the 
face» saying to him, <Were you actually raised 
above other men, you would not on that account 
be a man of worth ; but if you prove yourself a 
man of worth, that will exalt you above others.'" 

Application to poetry he considered dangerous 
to a young man who would become learned. 

^ What is one's friend T" said one to him. ** An- 
other self," he replied. 

He observed that it was better to make a slip 
with the foot than with the tongue ; and that there 
is nothing which should so sensibly affect us as the 
loss of time, since there is nothing so irretrievable. 

He was one day at an entertainment at which 
certain ambassadors from Ptolemy were present. 
He never spoke the whole time the supper lasted, 
which greatly surprised the ambassadors, who ask- 
ed him if he had anything to communicate to the 
king. " Inform Ptolemy," he replied, ** that there 
is a man here who can be silent." 

The Stoics taught that the object which every 
one should keep in view is to live according to na. 
turc ; and that to live according to nature is to do 
nothing contrary to the dictates of reason, which 
is a general law, and common to all men. 

" Virtue," said Zeno, ** should be embraced for 
its own sake, without any reference to reward : it 
is of itself sufficient to render men happy, and those 
who possess it enjoy perfect tranquillity even amid 
the most excruciating tortures. That only which 
is virtuous can be useful, and nothing oriminal can 
ever be so : the sovereign good is that which ren« 
ders Its possessor perfect." 

There are, according to this philosopher, cer« 
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lain things which in thetnaelres are. neither good 
nor evil* though capable of exciting desire and of 
determining choice: such, for example, are life, 
health, beauty, strength, riches, nobility, pleasure, 
glory ; and their contraries, death, sickness, deform- 
ity, weakness, poverty, mean extraction, pain, and 
ignominy : ** For," says he, ** nothing can be good 
which does not render its possessor happy, and no- 
thing bad which does not render its possessor mis- 
erable ; but life, health, riches, d^c, do not render 
their possessor happy, nor those who are devoid of 
them unhappy ; therefore, neither life, health, nor 
riches, nor their opposites, death, sickness, and pov- 
erty, are either good or evil. Besides," say the Sto- 
ics, ** those things which we can make either good 
or evil cannot in themselves be either one or the 
other ; but we can make life, health, and riches ei- 
ther good or evil ; therefore life, health, and rich- 
es are in themselves neither one nor the other." 

Lastly, they admitted another kind of indifierent 
things, which are incapable of making any impres- 
sion on the mind, such as whether the hairs of the 
head be equal or unequal in number ; whether we 
point with the finger or the fist ; whether we hold 
a feather in the air or chaff. 

** Sensual pleasures," said they, ^ do not hold a 
place among good thinga, because they are contrary 
to virtue, and nothing which is contrary to virtue 
can be good : the wise man has no fear, and, being 
alike indifferent to glory and infamy, he has no 
pride ; the characteristics of a wise man are tem- 
perance and sincerity ; though not absolutely pro. 
nibited the use of wine, still, lest he should for a 
moment lose the use of reason, he must never in* 
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dulge to inebriation : he it bound to reTarenoe tb 
gods, to Micriflco to them, and to abstain from ever 
apccies of improper indulgence.** 

** In general," said the Stoics, ** those things on) 
are virtuous which we do naturally or from incl 
nation; thus, to honour one's parents, to defeo 
one's country, to acquire and assist friends, ai 
commendable; while their contraries, to negle< 
one's parents, to be regardless of one's country, 1 
have no kindness or alRsction for one's friends^ ai 
blamable." 

Everything good they esteemed equally so^ an 
so of everything bad, being of the opinion that i 
these qualities there are no degrees, neither auf 
mentation nor diminution. ^For," said thei 
^ there is nothing more true than that which is trw 
and nothing more false than that which is false 
so, also, there is nothing better than that which : 
good, nor worse than that which is bad ; and as 
man who is only one stadium from Canope is u 
little in it. as he who is 200 stadia from it, so, i 
the same manner, he who commits a trivial fau 
is no more in virtue than the greatest sinner."* 

* Zeno*8 sophiatical paradox concerning virtue ia sinoilar < 
that concerning inotioa, to which he gave ihe name of AchilK 
for reaauna that will directly appear: ** He endeavoura to proi 
by It that, if Uiere be auch a thing •• motion, Achille*» tbouj 
ever aoMWift, could never overtake a tortoiae, though the alot 
eat or aoiinalt. The argument ia thia : Suppoae Achillea to I 
distant from the tortoiae a certain tinite apace, aa, for ezampi 
s mile, and let ua auppoee he moves a hundred times faster thi 
the tortuise ; tberetore, while Achillea ruiia one mile, the tc 
toiae has moved forward the hundredth part of a mite, so th 
Achillea has not yet overUkea it ; and, again, while Achilii 
paaaea over that hundredth part of a mile, the tortoise, in tl 
mean while, will have crept through the ten thouaandth part 
smile, in so much that neither has AchiUet yet overtekea i 
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•ess one without poasessiog all ; that there is no 
neutral ground between, virtue and vice; "for," 
say they, " as a rod roust of necessity ba either 
straight or crooked, so every action must be either 
good or bad ; that the wise man only is happy : he 
atanda in need of nothing ; for his country and 
friends he should expose himaetf (o the most ex* 
quisile torlurea ; he has no fear of anything ; he 
does good to every one ; he can do harm to no 
one ; in a word, he is a man of every professioot 
though he practises none, and may be compared to 
a perfect orator, who can with equal facility per. 
sonftte Agamemnon or Thersites." 

Tlie Stoica taught that there is but one Supreme 
Being, whom they sometimes called Fate, some- 
times Spirit, and aoinetlmea Jupiter ; that this Be- 
ing is immortal, iolelligent, perfect, happy, and be- 
yond the reach of any evil. 

Tliey admitted two priDciples, the agent and the 
patient ; that is, God and the world. 

Matter, said they, is infinitely divisible : there 
is one world only, and that of a spherical figure, 
the most proper for motion. 

Like Pythagoras and Plato, they supposed the 
world to be animated by a spiritual substance, dif- 
fused through all its parts : thia substance they did 
not consider as distinct from Giod, but as forming, 
with the world, one individual being, of which, ac- 
carding to some, the principal part was the hear- 
can. while, according to others, it was the sun.* 

The world, they said, is placed in the midst of 
an interminable void, but in the world itself then 
is no void ; everything is full ; that is, fluid mat- 

■ AiiiM »»£ .- Um nnl of tlM WDiU. 
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ter, whicfa accommodates itself to figures of all 
aortSy fills up the interstices that are left between 
■olid bodies, which, on account of the irregularity 
of their figures, cannot touch at every point. 

Aooording to the Stoics, the world is corrupti- 
ble : ^ For,** said they, " the whole must be cor- 
ruptible when every one of its parts is so ; but ev- 
ery one of the parts of the world is corruptible ; 
therefore the whole world must be corruptible." 

Tlie fixed stars, they said, are carried along by 
the motion of the heavens : the sun is a great lire, 
larger than the earth, since the shadow of the earth 
in an eclipse is conical. The sun and the other 
celestial bodies are fed by the vapours which are 
exhaled from the earth and the sea. 

They were acquainted with the true cause both 
of solar and lunar eclipses, as well as of thunder 
and lightning.* 

The two frozen xones, they said, cannot be in- 
on account of the intensity of the cold in 
parts, nor the torrid zone on account of its 
dve heat. 

The Stoic Aristo wished to exclude logic from 
thow branches of study deemed necessary to com- 

* Makinff ill pomible tUowance for the great discorerie9 that 
knvfaeen made eince his tune, by Hawkwee, FraQklm. Prif st- 
lif , 4M.« FeneloQ is here eridently under a great mistake. Zeno 
coald not aaail j be more ignoraot of the true caases of ihe elec- 
~ pheoomeDa than it is certam be was ; his notions of theni 
not very unlike those of Anaxagoras. (Fad. page 133 > 
■ of opinioD '' that lightning was the burning of clouds 
bad sciDck against one another and were broken .- that 
w was a noise occasioned bj the callinm of clou<is ; and 
Iha thondeibolt was s great bummg of clooda (wbtch «iih 
a fane had struck against one another and were broker; \ fail- 
ly with impetuous vioknce upon the tuyhJ^^Dmg Loot., Vu. 
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plete the Kkolar. He used to compare subtilol^H 
gujimnu 10 spiders' webs, which give an appear* 
anoj of arraiigeineat and iugenuiiy to what is en- 
tirely useless. By Clirysippus, on ihe contrary, 
this art was highly valued ; and to such excellence 
did he arrive in it, that all allowed, if the gods should 
fiUind in aeed of logic, that they would adopt Ihe 
mcihod of Chryalppua- 
Zeno lived to the advanced age of ninety-eight 
years without ever having been sick. His death 
was much regretted j nod Antigonua was iH> deep- 
ly affected by the news of it, that he exclaimed, 
" Gods ! what have I not lost !" Being asked why 
he valued this philosopher so much, he replied, 
" Because all the great presents 1 have made him 
never reduced him to any mean compliance." He 
immediately sent deputies to the Athenians, eQ< 
treating lliem to bury him in the Ceramicus.* 

i'he loss of Zeao atiected the Atheniana no less 
sensibly than it did Aatigonus. The magistrates 
caused a panegyric la be publicly pronounced on 
Jiim ; and, to give to it the greater eSect, they is* 
oued the following decree : 

" Whereas Zeno, the son of MnaseeUB, of Citti- 
um, hath spent many years in this city teaching 
philosophy, and hath in everything discovered him* 
self to be a good man ; seeing that be hath aU 
ways encouraged to virtue the youth under his 
care, and bath himself always led a life confoniia- 
ble to the precepts which he taught.it hath seemed 
good to the people that he be publicly praised, and 
presented with a golden crown, which he hath 
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nerited, on account of bis great prolntj and 
ance ; and that, at the public ezpeoscy tbere 
^ted in honour of him a monument in the di- 
called Ceramicua. It is, onoreorer, the 
e of the people that there be chosen in Atlu 
e men, according to whose directions the 
shall be made and the monument erected ; 
It the secretary of state cause this present 
to be engraved on two pillars, one of which 
3 placed in the Academy, and the other in 
ceeum ; and that the money necessary for 
>rk be speedily put into the hands of him 
IS the management of public afiairs ; that 
rid may know that the Athenians are care- 
lODOur, both during their life and after their 
those who have distinguished themselves by 
lerit." 

decree was issued at Athens a few days 
eno's death, when Arrhenidas was archon. 
occasion of this philosopher's death is rela- 
follows : *^ One day, as he was coming out 
ichool, he ran against some object and broke 
;er ; this he considered as an intimation 
\e gods that he must soon die ; and, imme- 
striking the ground with his hand, he said,' 
I, dost thou demand me? I am ready.** 

of seeking to have his finger healed, he de« 
ily strangled himself. 

lad taught publicly forty-eight years without 
ssion ; ana, reckoning from the time when 
menced his studies uouier Crates the Cynic, 
1 devoted hiinwlf to philosopby for sixty- 
ears* 
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